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ON THE TEXT OF CHAUCER'S PARLEMENT OF 

FOULES 



ON THE TEXT OF CHAUCER'S PARLEMENT OF FOULES 



Eleanor Fbesoott Hammond 




In the Globe edition of Chaucer's works, published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany in 1898, and edited by A. W. Pollard, M. H. Liddell, and others, the Par- 
lement of Foules is, with the other minor poems, supervised by Mr. H. F. Heath. 
In his brief introduction to the poem Mr. Heath prints the genealogical tree of most 
of the manuscripts as it was indicated by Eoch in Anglia^ lY, Anz., p. 97, remarking 
that he agrees with Eoch in 
its construction. The dia- 
gram is as follows: * 

But a minute collation 
of the entire text of the 
Parlement of Foules will, it 
seems to me, lead a stijaent 
to several conclusions : (1) 
that the above genealogy 
must be modified in detail ; 
(2) that, even were it ac- 
cepted, some of the read- 
ings elected by Mr. Heath 
are unjustified ; (3) that, if the results here arrived at be correct, the discussion of 
Chaucerian metre must be reopened. These conclusions I shall examine in full below. 

Examples of the second point may be given at once: e. g., in line 65, of the 
two main (and four secondary) groups as drawn out by Mr. Heath, one main and 
an opposed secondary group read or indicate And was sumdel ful of harde grace^ 
the other sub-group having, plainly by alteration in its own immediate source, the 
reading And ful of turment and of harde gra>ce. This latter, adopted by Mr. Heath 
into a nominally critical text, cannot be supported on the manuscript evidence.' 

Other examples of modification necessary to a critical text are much less radical ; 
indeed, an interesting feature of this examination has been the general correspondence 
of the resultant text, so far as verbal similarity goes, with those printed by Professor 
Skeat [Studenfs Chaucer) and Mr. Heath. A still more interesting feature has been 
the frequency with which Professor Skeat, following what I may term the method of 
genial intuitivity, has arrived at readings in harmony with critical deduction, while 
Mr. Heath, working with a genealogy of the manuscripts before his eyes, has deviated. 
A few examples illustrating these points are subjoined: 

1 1 have altered the lettering of this diagram to oorre- cannot tigree, I consider that Ff omitted /ul, and that Qg 
spond with that here used. distorted the reading ; cf. the tendencies of these mana- 

s With Koch's conjecture, Engl, Stud.^ XXVn, p. 49, I scripts as discussed below. 
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4 Text op Ohauoeb's Pablement op Foules 

Line 7. Critical text: Nai wot I wel wher thai I flete or aynke. So Heath; 
Skeat, wher that I wake or wynke. 

Line 54. Critical text: Meneth but a maner deth whai wey we trace. Skeat 
and Heath, Nis butj etc., the reading of Gg and Cax' only. Cf. Selden.* 

Line 142. Critical text: Of which I gan astonyd to beholde. Heath and Skeat, 
The whichy etc., the reading of one sub-gronp, opposed by its fellow and by the other 
main group. Skeat, a stoimde, the reading of one sub-group, the remainder of that 
main group showing sionde and the opposed main group astonyd. 

Line 150. Critical text: Ne hath no myght to meve to nor fro. Both editors, 
Thai hath J etc., the reading of the C group, while the A group shows the reading 
above printed. Since, according to Mr. Heath, the A is the better group of manu- 
scripts, we expect to see its readings followed where it and C are opposed. 

Line 205. Both editors follow GgFf Cax in omitting a ther present in other 
texts. But note that in line 119 both editors passed a reading offered by GgFfHh. 

Line 207. Critical text: No man may ther wexe seke ne olde. Skeat and Heath, 
Ne no man, etc., the reading of a branch of one sub-group. 

• Line 214. Critical text: And wille hys doghter tempred al the while, Skeat, 
And wel , , , , al the whyle; Heath, And Wille . , . . al this while, Skeaf s wel is 
from Gg and S, the manuscripts FfHDTLt showing a while, whiele, whill, which 
is plainly influenced by the last word in the line. According to Boccaccio, the 
daughter of Cupid was Voluttade — Voluptas. If Chaucer, or the scribe in whose text 
he read Boccaccio, chanced to misinterpret Voluttade as Volutade or Voluntade, the 
transition *to Will is inevitable. The this in Heath's text is found in one sub-group 
and one branch-group of A, the other branch-group and the C manuscripts showing the. 

Line 278. Critical text: To whom on knees two yonge folk ther criede. Both 
editors, two yonge folkes cryde. The ther is omitted by C and by one A group 
manuscript, the HRSCax antecedent. As both these texts have a tendency to omit 
(see below), and as a coincident insertion of ther by three A group manuscripts, 
GgFf, Hh, P'Jo, is less credible than such coincident omission, the ther is retained. 
Observe that it appears in the GgFf pair, a pair whose isolated readings are frequently 
adopted by one or both editors, but are here disregarded by them. 

Line 285. Critical text: Of many a star ye of which I touche shal. So Skeat. 
Heath, Ful many, etc., the GgFf Cax reading, occurring in those allied manuscripts 
possibly by transfer from the opening of line 282. Note the adoption of a GgFf 
reading here and the rejection of it in line 278. 

Line 298. Critical text: Tho was I war wher ther sate a quene. Both editors, 
where thgi ther, the reading of Gg and of the arbitrary and contaminated S. Con- 
sidering the idiosyncrasies of Gg discussed below, its isolated reading cannot be 
adopted here. Note the consequent "Lydgatian" movement of the line; and observe 
that in line 393 the reading of GgS is ignored by both editors. 

3 For the Cazton print (Cax), Selden (S), and Pepys (P) soo list of manuscripts on p. 8. 
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Eleanor Presgott Hammond 5 

Line 313. Critical text: Thai erthe and see and tree and euery lake. So Skeat. 
Heath, erthe and eyr^ etc., the reading of GgFf alone. 

Line 317. Critical text: Devyseth Nature of suche array and face. Both 
editors omit suche^ as do QgFf. This reading is opposed by the other division 
of A and by C. It may be easy to argue a coincident insertion of svxihe by O and A^ 
under the influence of line 318. 

Line 325. Critical text: That eten as thai nature toolde enclyne. Both editors, 
hem instead of that, the reading of QgFfCax. 

Line 380. Critical text: Thai hoot colde hevy lyght moiste and drye. Skeat 
inserts an and, found in no manuscript, before moiste; this he brackets. Heath, 
inserts the and without brackets. 

Line 389. Critical text: With youre makes as I prik yow with plesaunce. Both 
editors drop the opening with, as do QgFf . Note that in line 385, however, the Gg 
Ff LtCax reading, I tool you spede, is passed by both editors in favor of the general / 
u>ol me spede. 

Line 396. Critical text: The whiche I have formed as ye may see. GgFf 
omit the opening 7%e, a reading not adopted by Skeat or Heath. Neither is the toeJ, 
which these two manuscripts show before see, taken by the editors; but cf their 
procedure in line 389. Skeat alters the word-order to formed have, marking his 
change by a dagger; Heath takes the yformed of Pepys, there written Iformed. 

Line 426. Critical text: Hauyng rewards oonly to my trouthe. Heath, And 
havyng reward, etc., the reading of CaxGg also showing the And, with a different 
word-order. Skeat inserts a bracketed al before oonly. 

Line 452. Critical text: Or atte lest I love hyr as wel as ye. So Skeat. Heath 
omits hyr, as do GgCaxS. 

Line 473. Critical text: Thise twenty wynter and as wel happen may. Both 
editors omit as, taking, in this respect, the reading of C and of the careless sub-group 
HRS. As we shall see below, the distinction of C from A is frequently because of 
omission by the former; and it is more credible to suppose that the A archetype 
showed as, omitted by HRS, than that two branches of A should independently insert 
as. Considering, then, the tendency of C to omit, we retain the A reading. Both 
editors print winter, passing over the yere of GgCax; note their procedure in line 54. 

Line 487. Critical text: Who that hadde leyser and kunnynge. Skeat, Whoso 
that, etc., bracketing the so, which appears only in Jo, and there in the form Whoso 
hath, without any that. Heath's line is like Skeat' s, but without the brackets. Cf. 380. 

Line 490. Critical text: Til dounward went the sonne wonder faste. Both 
editors take the drow of Gg instead of went. Note, however, that in line 497 they 
both print For ye or nay withouten any preve, when the Gg reads othir preve. 

Line 503. Critical text: And wol sey my veyrditfaire and swythe. Both editors, 
And I wol sey, the reading of Gg and of the untrustworthy manuscripts Cax and S. 
Note the / in line 502. 
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6 Text op Chaucer's Pablement op Foules 

In line 506, as in lines 567, 583, 629, 647, 661, 670, and 672, Heath adopts the 
isolated readings of Qg, Skeat agreeing with the critical text. The reading in line 
629 is supported by Jo. 

Line 543. Critical text: For sirs iaJceth noght agrefe I pray. Both editors 
adopt the Qg reading, with ne before taJceth. 

Line 564. Critical text: And herkeneth which a reson I shal forth hrynge. 
Both editors take the Gg reading with omitted forth. 

Line 569. Critical text: Quod the sperhauke neuer mote she thee. Heath prints 
tho after Quod^ the reading of TD. 

Line 585. Critical text: Yet let hym serve hir euer tyl he be dede. So Skeat. 
Heath shows a reading of no manuscript, P being nearest it. He prints serven hir til 
hsj etc. ; P thus, but with no n on the infinitive. G-g shows a smooth metrical reading, 
setnie hire til that he^ but Heath unexpectedly disregards this. See his procedure 
noted in line 506 and elsewhere. 

In line 594, where Skeat follows the main group — plus the opposed sub-group — 
reading duk^ Heath takes the reading gos^ disregarding not only the weight of 
authority, but also the agreement of Gg with that authority. 

In line 602 both editors follow GgCax in printing nat instead of neyther ; but 
in line 611 neither editor adopts the Gg reading thanne after seyde. In line 621, 
again, both editors take the GgCax the eleccion instead of hir eleccion. 

Line 620. Critical text: But fynally this ys my concltisyotk So Skeat. Heath 
omits ySj thus offering a reading found in no manuscript 

Line 626. Critical text: Titan wol I doon this fauour to hir thai she. Both 
editors take the Gg reading. 

Line 637. Critical text: That to yow hit ought to been a suffisaunce. Both 
editors follow GgCax in omitting hit 

Line 641. Critical text: As is euerych other creature. Both editors show an 
opening Lyk found only in Jo. The normal though headless Ff and erratic Gg 
readings are here both passed over. 

In line 644 the Gg is passed in favor of Ff and the majority. Cf. Heath's 
procedure as noted on line 506 and elsewhere, from which he again deviates in line 654. 

The roundel is freely handled by both editors.* 

It will appear from the above notes on the editorial methods of Professor Skeat 
and Mr. Heath that the manuscript Gg receives from them an especially peculiar 
treatment, being now fully accredited, now suddenly discredited; and the interest 
which this manuscript consequently acquires for us is increased by noting a set of 
cases in which, either alone or with slight support, manuscript Gg presents a reading 
that appeals to us on literary or metrical grounds. Such cases are: 

Line 166. Manuscript Gg: And demyn yit wher he do bet or he; manuscript 

4 The questions regarding the roundel, its omission, insertion, or distortion, will not be here discussed. 
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Jo: And to deme^ etc.; manuscript S: And deme, etc. All other manuscripts show 
the third singular of the verb, which Skeat retains, Heath taking the infinitive. 

Line 232. Manuscript Qg: Aboute that temple daunsedyn alwey. No other 
manuscript shows the trisyllabic pluraL 

Line 363. Manuscript Qg: The rauen wys the crowe wit vats of care. Ff omits 
toys; all other manuscripts omit the epithet and also show the plural forms rauenySj 
Crowes. 

Line 460. Manuscript Qg: As wel as thai myn wit can me suffyse. No other 
manuscript shows that Both editors print it 

Line 551. Manuscript Gg: Were sittyngest for hire If that he teste. No other 
manuscript but S shows the superlative, and it in the form best sitting. Observe the 
superlatives in the three lines preceding. Both editors print the Gg adjective, but 
ignore the Gg he (other manuscripts her). 

Line 613. Manuscript Gg: That broughte the forth thow reufulles glotoun. 
Both editors print a bracketed rewthelees^ derived partly from this manuscript, partly 
from Pepys. All other manuscripts rewful. 

Line 632. Manuscript Gg: If I were resoun certis thanne wold I. All other 
manuscripts omit certis. 

Line 655. Manuscript Gg: Quod tho Nature heere is no more to seye. Other 
manuscripts show no /%o, except H. 

Though manuscript Gg is not the only manuscript of which the isolated testimony 
has been accepted by Chaucerian editors — witness the participial form of P in line 396, 
the flyes of R in line 353, the like of Jo in line 641 — yet no manuscript but this has 
received from the editors of this poem such frequent and distinguished honor. When 
we observe, however, that it is at times entirely discredited by the same editors, we 
recognize that an especial part of our investigation must be an inquiry into the 
individual peculiarities and genealogical position of manuscript Gg. External com- 
bine with internal idiosyncrasies to render this investigation necessary; the Gg is 
the only manuscript showing the A version of the prologue to the Legend of Oood 
Women; this fact, with others equally noteworthy, and its probable early date, indicate 
a close relationship to the true Chaucerian text; while its occasional flagrant lapses 
and evidently tinkered text point to a confusion of treatment by its immediate scribe. 
A complete investigation of its peculiarities, however, cannot be carried through 
without a minute examination, here and now impossible, of its contents as a whole, their 
arrangement, and the different hands in which they are copied; and the same is true 
of all other manuscripts. Were it possible to put side by side the Tanner, Digby, 
Fairfax, Bodley, and Longleat manuscripts, and to compare all in their entirety with 
Ff, I think that an idea of manuscript relationships as wholes might be obtained 
which would perhaps modify and enlarge the genealogical schemes constructed by 
editors of Chaucer and Lydgate, as well as that here offered. With this consciousness 
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Text op Chauobb's Pablemenx op Foules 



in mind, I have felt an especial hesitation in outlining the subjoined genealogy; for 
it seems to me that the next move in Chaucerian study will be in the direction to 
which I have just alluded, and that such a move will in all likelihood render these 
attempts of small avail Further, let it be said* that the purpose of this examination 
is not to contravene the possibility or the need of conjectural emendation in Chaucerian 
text construction, but to discriminate between a text so emended and a text adhering 
rigidly to the existing evidence. 

The manuscripts of the ParlemerU of Foules^ fifteen in number, are as follows : 

Gg 4, 27 (University Library, Cambridge), referred to here as Gg. 

Ff I, 6, of the same library, referred to here as Ff. 

Hh 4, 12, of the same library, referred to here as Hh. 

B 8, 19 (Trinity College, Cambridge), referred to here as B. 

Pepys 2006 (Magdalen College, Cambridge), referred to here as P. 

St. John's LVII (St. John's Collie, Oxford), referred to here as Jo. 

Fairfax 16 (Bodleian, Oxford), referred to here as F. 

Bodley 688 (Bodleian), referred to here as B. 

Tanner 846 (Bodleian), referred to here as T. 

Digby 181 (Bodleian), referred to here as D. 

Laud 416 (Bodleian), referred to here as Ld. 

Selden B 24 (Bodleian), referred to here as S. 

Harley 7888 (British Museum) referred to here as H. 

Longleat 181 (Marquess of Bath), referred to here as Lt. 

The original of the Caxton print (University Library, Cambridge), referred to here as CaK. 

All are studied from the Chaucer Society's reprints. 

Of these manuscripts the major part are substantially complete. Selden, a 
recension strongly tinged with Scotticisms, and constantly arbitrary in its renderings, 
is made use of here only to line 601; beyond that point it is spurious. Pepys is 
incomplete after line 667; Hh and Laud are fragments, of 865 and 142 lines respect- 
ively; and B lacks a number of stanzas, comprising lines 1-22 and 157-99. 

Parallelizing these texts, I find a sharp divergence into two main groups, which 
I term A and O. Into the A group fall manuscripts Gg, Ff, H, R, Jo, Ld, S, Hh, P, 
and Cax; into the C group, manuscripts F, B, T, Lt, and D. 

This division is made upon the basis of the following readings: 



Line 8, A dreadful 


C blissful 


Line 66, A after 


Cwhen 


5, 


uxmderful 


dreadful 


68, 


the hevens 


hevens 


5, 


astonyeth 


astonyeth so 


64, 


bade (or said) — 


syn bade — see 


13, 


I dare 


dare I 


69, 


shuld 


shal 


26, 


(as) of this 


of my first 


70, 


isdoon 


tcasdoon 


29, 


make of mencion 


m/ake mencion 


72, 


into that 


to 


80, 


as I shal telle 


I shal you telle 


76, 


shaU not 


shalt neuer 


32, 


seven it hadde 


it hadde seven 


84, 


send us (or thee) 


send each lover 


86, 


say 


tell 


107, 


Ihadred 


I red had 


37, 


In — meteth 


Into — mette 


110, 


totome 


al totome 


48, 


tellith it (or he) 


told he him 


186, 


strokis 


stroke 


44, 


shewed 


yshewed 


137, 


neuer tree shal 


tree shal neuer 


60, 


folk 


the folk 


188, 


to 


unto 
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Line 149, A sette 

1 78, hoxtre piper 
thai swimmen 
so or aom 
al aboute 
toexov was 
than man 
her 
for to 



188, 
192, 
194, 
206, 
209, 
215, 
217, 
221, 
222, 
229, 



C yaette or is set Line 
box pipe tre 
and swimming 
that 
aboute 
growen 
no man 
hard 
to 



233, A som ther were 

234 

237 



Csomwere 



do before (or by force) go before 
I will I shall 

shall not here shall not 



238 
2i0 
241 
250 
338 
436 
501 
544 
666 



wer gay gay 

of doves white satv I white 

Sitting — 100 (orljOOO) Of doves .... 100 



sat ivith a 

by her side 

andwel 

hardy sparhawk 

al be 

Sfiid 

may not go 

brought 



sai a 

her beside 
wel 

sparhawk 
al though 
said tho 
may not 
wrought 



While making this division, several noteworthy facts become evident: first, the 
marked decrease in group divergences after line 250; secondly, the fact that in several 
cases the difference of group C from group A is due to an omission by the former 
archetype; thirdly, that, owing to this and other reasons, the text of the A archetype 
was probably nearer to the ultimate original verbally. Such additional reasons I find 
in cases of this sort: The original of line 221 is, in the Teseide^ VII, stanza 55, Di 
fare altrui a forza far follia. The reading don by force . ... to donfolye is there- 
fore beyond a doubt the Chaucerian line; the C archetype not only dropped a letter 
from be forcsy making it be fore^ as did the GgFf ancestor,* but under the pressure 
of this adverbial idea changed don to gon. The confusion of pronouns in line 43, 
where some A manuscripts show a simUar sUp, the misunderstanding in Une 64, and 
the meaningless inversion in line 178 are other cases which have led me to adhere, 
in writing out a critical text, to the readings of the A archetype when that and C are 
opposed. The orthography to be adopted is, however, another question. 

Proceeding to classify * the C group, we note at Once the distinction of BF from 
DLtT; c/. Unes 56, 106, ♦lOS (omission by FB), 126, 154, 208, 214, 224, 236, 278, 295, 
303 (omission by DLtT), ♦383 (omission by FB), ♦512, 612, 623, 669. Cf. also the colo- 
phon of these two manuscripts, and the presence of the French phrase after stanza 97. 

That F is not derived from B may be argued from lines 27, 63, 140, 206, 313— 
omissions by B alone — and from the misreadings and slight insertions of B not appear- 
ing in F; cf. Unes 37, 72, 231, 263, 335, 364, 394, 395, 504, 556, 585, 637, 688. For the 
converse, the independence of B from F, the evidence is very scanty, the verbal and 
even orthographical agreement of the two manuscripts being exceedingly close. The 
divergences of the two in lines 152, 216, 253, 263, 551, 590, 637 argue little or nothing 
for or against B's derivation from F; the slips of F in lines 359, 381, 420, 436, 652 
might possibly be emended by the careful Bodley scribe; but lines ^201, ^476, and in 
less measure 358 — Bodley's avoidance of omission made by Fairfax — seem to point 
to independent transcription of a common original See also line 652. Although the 

s In line 80 the QgFt ancestor also slipped a letter, of ^\»e, the erthc, a form shown in C, and changed bj A* 
writinff *^ Shnl whirle aboute >ere al wey in pejne," instead to the worlds probably by inflnence of line 81. 

* starred line-numbers indicate important instances. 
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10 Text of Chauobb's Pablbmbnt op Foules 

hypothesis of two extremely carefal scribes may at first glance appear to require a 
double amount of credulity, the steady accuracy of the Bodley scribe is no more 
striking on the theory of independent transcription than it is on the theory of tran- 
scription from Fairfax. I have therefore dissented from Mr. Fumiyall's conjecture 
that Fairfax may be the source of Bodley, and assumed for these two manuscripts 
independent transcription from an ancestor separate from the ancestor or ancestors 
of DLtT. Before turning to consider these three manuscripts, we note the rigid 
mechanical fidelity of F and B to an accurate original Note, e, g.y their galaxy e in 
line 56, their will in line 214 already commented on, their Cipride in line 277, where 
many manuscripts write Cupide^ and the fact that in none of their divergences from 
the rest of group C is the difference due to misunderstanding or to arbitrary deviation. 
Passing now to study the interrelations of the three remaining C group manu- 
scripts, we observe: 

1. That Digby cannot be the source of Lt or T. For note the omissions and 
misreadings of D not appearing in either of the others, lines 27, 54, 109, 119, 144, 
166, ♦178, *202, ^220, ♦238, ^245, 255, ^296, ^354, 375, 377, 389, 391, 426, ^438, 
460, 462, 493, 530, 540, 562, 573, ^582, 587. 644, 659, 666. 

2. Similarly, T cannot be the source of D or Lt; cf, the errors of this manuscript 
alone in Hues ^80, 93, 112, ^125, 169, 170, 177, 187, 189, ^274, 310, ^400, 404, 411, 
415, 438, ^439, 448, 454, 461, ^511, 516, 562, ^594, ^665, ^672, ♦692. 

3. Nor can Lt be the immediate source of either of the other two; cf. its diver- 
gences and omissions not shared by D or T in lines 1, 5, 17, ^25, 27, 29, ^40, ^42, 
79, 81-82, 117, 136, ♦139, 140, 156, 158, 175, 183, 203, 225, ^228, ^234, 256, ^262, 
♦286, 294, ^307, 812, 329, 332, ♦335, 336, 348, 351, ^352, 366, 372, ^379, 384, 385, 
390, ^414, 417, 422, 428, 431, 436, 449, ^462, ^493, ^494, ^504, 514, ^519, ^525, 
♦533, ^537, 539, 557-558, ^560, 570, 592, 601, 605, 606, 616, 634, 635, 640, ^658, 
669, 670, ^676, 677, 679, 689, 691. 

While making this investigation, several facts become apparent. The errors of 
Lt are constant throughout the poem, and are very largely of omission; Tanner, 
though showing a number of omissions, some ten in all, errs otherwise only in two trivial 
insertions and in some fifteen scribal errors, of which but one or two (cf, line 672) 
are glaring; in this respect, as in that of omission, it is far superior to the heedless Lt, 
and its tendency to miscopy does not appear until eleven stanzas have been transcribed; 
Lt, on the other hand, showing at the beginning the insensibility to rime sound 
evinced again in lines ^139, ^379, 404, 438, 484, 628, 669. In Une 114 Lt is accom- 
panied in rime-slip by D and T; in line 551 by D; in all these cases F and B write 
the correct forms, and we are thus led to emphasize again the accuracy with which 
the two latter are transcribed, and to recognize that, whatever be the tendency to omit 
in O, it must have presented very consistent and careful orthography. To this point 
we shall later return ; at present another fact regarding D must be observed. 
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Digby^s omissions are some twelve in number, its insertions two, and of its 
some nineteen scribal errors only one or two can be considered deliberate; thus 
perhaps line 644. Its omissions are more serious than those made by Tanner, and 
its intrinsic value is thus slightly lessened; but this tendency to omit is curi- 
ously paralleled by a small class of important cases in which D shows a reading 
present in the A group, and apparently blurred by omission in all other C group 
manuscripts. Such cases occur in lines 53, 244, *467, where D has respectively 
the hoWj the efce, and the Nature of the A group, not present in F, B, Lt, or T. 
These agreements of D with the A type are emphasized by the reading of line 
*7, where D and the A group show flete or synke as opposed to the wake or 
wynke of FBLtT. Slighter cases of agreement between D and A are to be seen in 
lines 28, 148. 

The data just cited, especially line *7, point to a union of FBLtT in opposition 
to D; and as the bond between F and B and the separate position of D have been 
above demonstrated, it would seem that we are now brought to a genealogy for the 
C manuscripts opposed to that printed by Mr. Heath. The case is, however, not so 
clear; a close examination shows, for one thing, points of alliance between D and Lt 
Such points of alliance are as follows: 

From line 75 on, these readings: line 75, FBT and A To comon profit, DLt 
The coman, etc.; line 91, DLt omit the ek of FBTA; line 98, DLt the, FBTA my; 
line 100, FBTA To woode, DLt To the woods; line 104, DLt change the general 
meteth or met to dremeth; line 127, they alter the general men goon to men come; in 
line *142 the A reading astonyd, FBT a siounde, becomes for DLt the infinitive 
stonde; in line 152 DLt show an opening Thtis; in lines 161, 167, 190, 191, 196 slight 
points of agreement set them off from FBT; in line 209 they apparently insert a be 
not present in FBTA; in lines 282, 297, 306 they write broke, walked, was, as against 
FBT ybroke, welk, nas; in line 322 they show an opening On not in FBT; in lines *387- 
90 they have the rime order ordenaunce — govemaunce, while FBT have governaunce 
in both lines. Observe the A readings. In line 457 they read in any wise, FBT having 
no in; in line 468 they omit that; in line *472 they deviate from all other manu- 
scripts by writing they thai been instead of he that hath been; in line 520 both write 
loudenesse instead of the general lewdenesse; in line 527 they read I*hat where other 
manuscripts liave The; in line 577 both omit her, and in line 594 they read said, 
with the A group, FB showing quoth, and T omitting; in line *596 DLt omit gentil; 
in line 619 they write an opening For (from line 618) instead of the general And; 
in line 642 they change dure to endure, as does manuscript R; in line 652 they read 
This is, FBT This. 

These facts indicate a union DLt after line 75 at least, while the Koch-Heath 
genealogy indicates an opposition DLtT to FB, and within the group DLtT a special 
bond LtT. The evidence adduced by Koch for this division is as follows: lines 3, 
7, 96, 106, 108, 152, 278. (Anglia, he. oit.) 
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Of these examples, I find that the adjective of line 3 shows merely the divergence 
of A and C, Fairfax plainly erring, and Bodley not presenting the line becaose of 
imperfection at the beginning; line 7 has already been cited as a noteworthy case of 
FBLtT diverging from D and A; line 96 is a mere question of the use or non-use 
of final -n; lines 106, 108, and 278 prove but the alliance of F and B, DLtT here 
going with A; and in line 152 the difference is in the use of tohether or wher that 
F and B show wher thaty Lt where^ D whedivj T whether thai; if this isolated example 
proves anything, it is the alliance of T with FB. 

These cases are cited by Eoch '^ beispielsweise ; '' in Englische Studien^ XXV II, 
he has extended his comments on the condition and relationships of these manuscripts 
by stating his opinion that Digby is contaminated with some manuscript of the A 
type; in confirmation of this he mentions lines 7, 62, 148, 887, 417, 460. 

Lines 7 and 62 have been above noted in support of the division FBLtT versus 
D anterior to line 75. In line 148 D and A' show an opening For not present in A' 
or FBLtT; but note the beginning of line 151 and the ease of independent trans- 
ference. In line 387 it is the rime treatment in which Eoch finds evidence of A 
influence on D, and also on Lt; these two manuscripts here agree in the rime sequence 
ordenaunce — govemaunce with the sub-group HRS of A, other A manuscripts, except 
Jo, reading govfemaunce — ordenaunce, and Jo agreeing with FBT in having govem- 
aunce — govemaunce. If these readings prove anything, they prove the possibility 
of independent but coincident change by various manuscripts. In line 417 D and A 
omit an and present in FBT; in line 460 D and two A manuscripts show any instead 
of my; the A manuscripts in question are P and Ff, the interrelations of which will 
be discussed later; note that the rest of the line garbled by P and Ff is uninjured in 
D, that the visual error is an easy one, and that the A manuscripts here chancing to 
agree in part with D are not those which agreed with it in lines 387-90. 

I cannot find in these examples adequate proof of A influence on D. Bather do 
I see, in line *7 of the above cases, evidence of D^s retention, with A, of an X reading 
lost in FBLtT, which manuscripts, up to line 75, are wholly or partly opposed to D. 
Lines 53 and 62 show this separation also; after line 75 Lt is allied with Digby, as 
in the Anelida text, but, because of its marked tendency to omit, does not share the 
readings of lines 244 and 467. 

It remains to deduce the position of Tanner. According to Erausser, Anglia, 
XIX, p. 212, the contents of this manuscript are written in ''zeitlich ziemlich 
auseinanderliegenden Handschrif ten ; " at what points or with what poems these differ- 
ences appear I cannot at present say, important as is the question in determining the 
relation of the manuscript to others. But of the three poems. Legend of Good 
Women, Parlement of Foules, and Deth of Blaunche, which occur in that sequence 
in the three manuscripts, F, B, and T, Mr. Pollard (G-lobe Chaucer) says, in com- 
menting on the first : ^'F and B must be derived immediately from the same original, 
and T, which shares most of their glaring faults, from the original of that ; '' and both 
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Lange and Koch, discussing the manuscript genealogy of the Deih of Blaunche^ draw 
out the relation of the three manuscripts FBT as sho¥ni in the accompanying figure. 
In this they are followed by Heath. Considering now the fact that the three poems 
occur in like sequence in all these manuscripts, it surely is reasonable to infer that all 
the scribes worked from one and the same archetype in transcribing 
this set of poems; and, if dependent on this evidence alone, we 
should assuredly group our five manuscripts as FBT versus DLt, 
deriving the T at a point higher than the FB original, as in the 
Legend of Good Women and Deth of Blaunche. What, now, is the 
testimony offered by the text of this particular poem? 

The heading and colophon of T are like those of F and FB, Lt agreeing, in these 
respects, with D; and after line 75 the concurrence of FBT in readings where LtD 
diverge, as already noted, is steady. Whether these agreements of T with FB are due 
to immediate affiliation with their branch, or whether its position be on the DLt stem 
above them and thus free from their special errors, remains to be discovered. Cases 
which come under consideration are: lines 3, 8, 56, 59, 78, 119, 149, 154, 437, 466, 
512, 569. 

Line 3 is an interesting study. DT read awey that fleth; Lt, that alwey fleth, 
F has here a distorted reading, the slyder loy that alwey slyd; and B is wanting. In 
the A group we find: GgFf, alwey that slit (slydeth); HR, alwey that fyltt (fleeth); 
HhCax, that alwey flytt (flit) ; P, alle wey that slittej JoLd, thai alwey slite (slydyth). 
From this we see that one branch of A (HhCaxHR) has /-forms, R showing fleeth — 
the DLlT verb — but that GgFf and PJoLd have an s-form as in Fairfax. The con- 
fusion of / and the long 8 is an easy one, and we would infer in this case that A read 
slit, the manuscript at the head of the HhCaxHR branch changing it to flit. What, 
however, did C read? T and Lt, which four lines below unite with F against D, here 
go with D against F, and show fleeth; the soberly accurate Fairfax garbles a reading 
as nowhere else in the poem, but garbles in a manner which compels us to infer that 
slyd was certainly before the scribe's eye& The safest deduction appears to be that C 
also read slyd or slit; that the DLtT ancestor passed this through flit to fleeth, just as 
the R manuscript of the A stock did, F retaining the parent reading. Such a supposi- 
tion argues a bond DLtT at this point 

In line 8 we have an agreement of TF against a DLt common error; in lines 
56 and 59 orthographical differences of FB from DLtT; in line 78 an omission of an 
important word, soth, by both T and Lt; in line 119 a retention by D alone of a word 
present in the A group; in line 149 there is a slight orthographical agreement of 
TLt; in line 154 DLtT have a me not present in FB; in line 437 is a TLt omission 
of be; in line 466 LtT read For instead of the general Forth; in line 512 DLtT 
read, incorrectly, worthyest instead of unworthyest; in line 569 T and D both show a 
tho not present in FBLtA, where the Lt reading may, of course, be caused by 
omission, as opposed to the DT reading. 
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14 Text of Chauoeb's Pablement op Foules 

Of these lines, ♦S, 56, 59, 154, ^512, 569 indicate DLtT kinship; the ortho- 
graphical correctness of FB in line 59 and their accuracy in line 512 as opposed to 
DLtT make these two lines arguments for a DLtT stem diverging from FB. Line 
78 does not show evidence for either stem-division against the other, and the proof of 
TLt special alliance consists in their common omission of soth in this line, another 
common omission of be in line 437, and a slight common error in line 466. Reviewing 
the especial DLt bonds already given, we see that only in the rimes of lines 387-90, 
as in heading and colophon, is T after line 75 so distinctly with FB as to unite it 
with that stem rather than with the DLt; all other special features of DLt there 
mentioned can be ascribed to their common immediate ancestor. Of especially close 

bond T with D, line 3 — the awey instead of 

/\ alwey — is the only noteworthy case, 569 being 

/ \ probably a point for a DLtT connection. 

/ \ An alliance DLtT versus FB is now suf- 

/ \ ficiently probable after line 75; anterior to that 

/ \ point the affiliation of TLt is partly also with 

/ \ FB; cf. lines 7, 53, 62. From about line 75 

/ \P* on Lt adheres to D, while T perhaps had access 

/ / \ to an FB codex; cf. lines 387-90 and the colo- 

\ *••--. / / \ From what has already been said regard- 

ing the transcription of the Legend of Good 
Women^ the Parlemeni of Foules^ and the Deth of Blaunche in that order by the 
three manuscripts, F, B, and T, it will appear inconsistent to assign to T a closer 
kinship with DLt in one of these three texts than with FB. But it is to be noted 
that elsewhere in the T codex the Anelida and Lydgate's Black Knight are copied 
in close conjunction; that Krausser, in his edition of the latter poem {Angliaj XIX), 
finds D and T connected in a group opposed to F and B, and that the Koch-Heath 
genealogy of the Anelida text places T on the same stem with DLt, above them 
and opposed with them to FB. Assuming these conclusions to be well grounded, we 
have the possibility that in the Parlement of Foules T (and Lt) worked partly with FB 
in the first few stanzas as in the poem preceding, but then for some reason deviated to 
use the copy which they had followed in transcribing the Black Knight Further it 
might be remarked that the undetailed genealogy which so far lies before the student 
for the Legend of Oood Women does not preclude the possibility that the difference 
of T from FB may there be one of difference in stem, as here indicated. The 
freedom of T from FB errors in the former poem, alluded to by Mr, Pollard, may be 
because of a difference in stem. A study of the manuscripts as wholes, and of their 
interrelations as Chaucer codices, will perhaps lead to the construction of a general 
tree for the minor poems. 

One fact appears with especial distinctness as consequence of these inferences: 
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the very great value, intrinBically and by position, of FB. The tree is as shown on 
the preceding page. 

THE A OBOUP 

Passing over now to the texts deriving from A, we observe an alliance between 
manuscripts Qg and Ff as opposed to the other manuscripts; c/. lines 22 and 24 
(rime), 46 (omission GgFf), 62, 64, ♦65, 74, ♦80 (see footnote ante), 84, ^88, 115 
(c/. Cax), ♦llO, 126 (c/. C group), 142, 148, 167, 168, 169, 186, 204, 205, ^206, 
♦221, ^238, 269, ^284, 317, 325, 344 (omission GgFf?), 352 (c/. Cax), 366, 368, 381, 
385 (c/. Cax), 389, 396, 400, 480 (c/. S), 594 (c/. Cax), 642, 650. The decrease in 
group-divergence after line 400 is very noticeable. 

Taking up first the larger body of texts, we find a division of JoLd from HR ; 
cf. lines 2, ^4 (error by JoLd), omissions by HR in 8, 17, 19, 26, a JoLd deviation 
in 10, an HR deviation in 14, a JoLd change in 22 and 24, line 30 (omission by 
JoLd), 34, 35 (slip by HR), 39 (deviation by JoLd), ^41 (sUp by JoLd), 43, 49 
HR, 56, 60 (insertion by HR), 67, 69 (omission by HR), 72 (sUp HR), 73, 74, 89 
(omission by HR), 96 (omission by JoLd), ^104 (deviation by JoLd), 106, 112, 117, 
121. With line 142 the Laud fragment ends, but the HR differences from Jo continue 
to indicate their different parentage: cf. their omissions in lines 156, ^174, ^185, 219, 
♦249, 278, 408, 411, 425, 460, 495, 526, 548, 588, ^654, 656. Further sUps by the 
HR ancestor alone may be noted in lines 144, ^151, 159, 196, 201, 210, 224, ^239, 
253, 305, 350, 369, ^412, ^454, ^459, 477, ^520, 534, 553, ^556, 564, 666. The 
carelessness of the HR parent manuscript is evident from this list. 

That R is not transcribed from H may be proved by H's lack of lines 296-302 
and of stanza 98, all present in R, and by R's avoidance of slips or omissions made 
by H in lines 7, 94, 249, 271, 285, 396, 440, 478, 483, 557, 616, 659; that H was 
not copied from R is plain by its freedom from R's numerous omissions and still more 
numerous errors or deviations; cf. lines 1, 39, 43, ^45, 46, ^51, 80, 93, 101, 103, 117, 
137, 146, 152, 162, 163, 180-181, 194, 226, 229, 247, 248, 249, 306, 307, 353, 382, 
403, 414, 434, 458, 490, 499, 508, 519, 527, 536, 558, 590, 594, 601, 620, 623, 642, 
649, 674. 

That Jo and Ld were transcribed independently follows, first, from Ld's freedom 
from Jo's omission and deviation in lines 3, 9, 28, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 
61, 68, 71, 76, 77, 79, 87, 98, 105, 109, 113, 114, and secondly from Jo's immunity 
from Ld's slips, lines 16, 17, 19, 27, 33, 52, 66, 67, 99, 116, 122, 133, 134, 137. Jo's 
further variants, largely of omission, are exemplified in lines 143, 149, 163, 166, 169, 
172, 202, 206, 207, 209, 220, 226, 233, 250, 257, 260, 261, 271, 297, 299, 306, 313, 
315, 316, 324, 325, 326, 333, 336, 337, 338, 339, 342, 345, 349, 350, 355, 372, 380, 
382, 395, 398, 406, 418, 430, 433, 435, 440, 448, 464, 467, 468, 469, 486, 487, 491, 
496, 505, 516, 518, 521, 522, 524, 528, 542, 549, 550, 553, 560, 562, 563, 571, 584, 
588, 589, 593, 606, 609, 619, 623, 628, 641, 648, 665. 

From the above it appears that any one of the three manuscripts, HRJo, is 
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inferior in accuracy to D or T of the C group, that the pair FB of the C group is 
superior to any one of these A manuscripts, and that the FB ancestor far outweighs 
in value either the HR parent or the JoLd parent 

Numerous as are the errors of the HB parent manuscript, they are much exceeded 
by those of the cognate Selden manuscript. It may be stated at the outset, with 
regard to S, that, aside from the linguistic corruptions introduced into the text by its 
northern scribe, its readings are rendered highly untrustworthy by the liberties which 
have been taken with the poem in transcription. Examples of this are so frequent 
and so flagrant that citations in proof are superfluous; the Selden readings cannot be 
appealed to unless supported by strong evidence from other sources, and they are 
especially dubious in cases where they present apparent improvement. For it is 
beyond question that the Selden scribe made his alterations deliberately ; his changes 
for the sake of obtaining northern rime would alone show this. Accordingly, an 
isolated reading offered by S is of no value in a critical text; and an agreement 
between S and any other manuscript bearing traces of conscious attempt at better- 
ment is to be regarded with suspicion. To this point I shall return when discussing 
manuscript Qg. 

The place of S is in the sub-group comprising HBJoLd; and its affiliation within 
that sub-group is with the HR branch ; e/. lines previously cited in discussing those 
two manuscripts. Its freedom from characteristic HR slips indicates a derivation 
from the stem at a point somewhat higher than the HR parent ; but in several cases 
it shows a resemblance to the Qg type. These examples are: line 166, GgS read the 
infinitive instead of the third singular; line 393, QgS insert an adverb before toel; 
line 480, QgS change a word to avoid identical rime; line 551, QgS use the superla- 
tive instead of the positive. Such agreements may be due to contamination, or they 
may be due to independent attempt at emendation; the latter theory is rendered 
possible by the different adverbs used in line 393, but does not seem so probable in 
line 480. In either case, no corroboration is given the Qg by these Selden readings. 
They cannot have been those of A\ since no other manuscript of that group shows 
them; if they are due to contamination, they of course carry no weight; and if the 
result of independent change by S and Qg, their presence in S, the most arbitrary and 
regardless of all our texts, is directly injurious to the credit of the Qg, which, as 
we shall later see, shows some tendencies of the same sort. 

The Pepys manuscript is full of slight errors of a sort indicating a scribe both 
careless and unconscious; no such frank tampering with the text appears here as is 
continual in the Selden. Examples of error are: lines 7, 17, 18, 19, *21 (omission), 
26 and 27 transposed, omissions in 26, 27, 29, 34, 43, insertion in 28, errors in 46, 
49, 51, 64, 72, 83, 84, 88, 98, 107, 112, 120, 126, 143, 145 (omitted), 175, 189, 192 
(omitted), 194, 196, 197, 200, 208, 209, 210, 212, 219, 220, 222, 228, 229, 236, 237, 
240, 256, ^262 (omission), 276, 278, 282, 296, 300, 303, 329, 348, 353, 370, 371, 379, 
383, *385 (omission), 388, 397, 403, 410, 412, 420, 424, 431, 437, 439 (c/. HR), 444, 
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445, 479, 482, 483, 484, 499, 504, 511, 514, 522, 523, 544, 559, 564, ♦567 (omission), 
568, 572, 577, ^579 (omission), 584, 585, 588, 590, 592, 594, ^595 (insertion), 599, 
601, ♦604 (omission), 606, 611, 615, 616, 618, 619, 638, 640, 642, 643 (omitted), 
♦645 (omission), ^651 (insertion), 654, 656, 659, 664, 666. Few of these omissions, 
and still fewer of the deviations, are of a major character; but the dropping out or 
insertion of particles and unimportant words is constant, especially the tendency to 
omit. The mannscript is intrinsically inferior even to the Longleat, and is about on 
a par with the Jo. 

Among the A group manuscripts the affiliation of P is with the larger body of 
texts, those opposed to GgFf : witness the readings of Unes 49, 63, 62, 64, ^65, 74, 
♦80, 84, 88, 115, 142, 148, 206, 214, 221, 238, 284, 389, etc. Its closer relationship 
is with the JoLd pair, as may be seen from lines 8, 10, ^14, ^73, 96 (common 
omission), 102 (JoP), ^104, 190, 260, 266, 298, 807, ^320, ♦327-8, 333 (common 
omission), 410, 414-41 9 44 (common omissions), ^456, 468 (common omission), 
480, 516 (word order), ^521, 541 (common omission), ^558, ^563, 594. The exact 
placing of this manuscript is rendered difficult, not only by its possible contamination 
with the Ff type (see below), but by the fact that the lax and slovenly transcription 
of Jo is hardly sufficient, after the evidence of the Ld fragment is withdrawn (line 
142), for us to determine the continuance or non-continuance of a bond between P 
and Jo. Also, as has already been remarked, the deviations of the groups from one 
another are so much less pronounced after line 250 than before, that the proof of 
separation or affiliation is beyond that point scanty. But it would seem that P 
derives from the JoLd stem at a point higher than they; cf, Unes 4, 5, ♦lO, ^22, 24, 
♦30, 39, 41, 52, 53, 59, and 117 (orthography), 121; its freedom from Jo's errors in 
the remainder of the text may be due to the continuance of its position, or may be 
owing to the neglect of Jo; lines ^320 and 336 may be noted as evidence of a PJo 
bond. A possible contact between P and the Ff type will be discussed in speaking of 
the latter manuscript below. An agreement PCax is Une 175. Cf. line 511 ( ?). 

The alliance of the Hh fragment (lines 1-365) is also with the sub-group 
HRSPJoLd, as is evident from the readings of lines 49, 62, ^65, ^80, 88, 148, 169, 
192, 204, ^206, ^221, ^288, 271, 284, ^313, 844, 354. Within that sub-group it 
cannot be classed with PJoLd, because of the readings of lines 3, ♦lO, ^14, 43, 52, 
53, 96, 104, 173, 222, ^820, 336, of which instances Unes 3, 14, 52, 53, 104, and 222 
point to an aUiance of Hh with the stem terminating in HR But, although on 
nearly all crucial points a member of the larger division of A, the Hh exhibits in a 
few cases resemblance to the GgFf type. Such cases are as foUows: in line 58 the 
retention of the word tvorldes, lacking in aU A manuscripts except Qg and Cax; in 
line 119 the eke of GgFf; in line 126 the tell of FfCax instead of the say of all other 
manuscripts; in Une 202 the so of Ff ; in line 278 the ther of GgFf PJo; in line 310 
the ther of GgPJo and the brid of GgFf Cax; in line 346, together with C and Cax, 
the (incorrect) form egles, all other A manuscripts reading eles. 
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This last example cannot be taken to indicate a CHh bond. Such cases of inde- 
pendent coincidence occur occasionally in these manuscripts; for instance, in line 511 
P agrees with the C group in reading as good be stilly other A manuscripts having 
as fair he stilly Cax, better be still. Again, c/. in line 862 the ful of Cax, S, and Lt, 
apparently carried down from line 359 ; or the insertion of most by D and Ff in line 
375; or the LtFf change of lord to god in line 879. The independent writing of 
egles for eles by two of the, say, thirty manuscripts, C and Hh, is not surprising when 
one considers the constant recurrence of bird names and of the word egle in the poem. 
Note the change of faconde to faucon by the PJo stem and by 8 in lines 521, 558. 

From the other cases above given we infer a possible bond GgFf Hh ; line 278 
and part of line 810 might be taken to indicate merely a position of Hh close to A', 
the HSS differing by their own omission; but the other instances cannot be so 
explained, and we must assume one of two things : on the one hand, a contamination 
between Hh or its immediate ancestor and Ff or its immediate ancestor; on the 
other hand, coincident and independent deviation by Ff and Hh. 

We must, on the theory of contamination, posit between A^ and Ff a manuscript 
retaining many A^ characteristics lost by Ff, the Hh contaminations being with such a 
text rather than with A' or Ff. For, to take examples from the list just given, the so 
of Ff, line 202, not in Gg, is present in Hh, while in line 310 a ther omitted by Ff, 
retained in Gg, is present in Hh. In line 53 the important word worldes, present in 
Hh, is not transcribed by Ff, but in line 126 FfHh have tell instead of the say of 
Gg and all other manuscripts. Gg's agreement here with other texts indicates that 
A read say; consequently the change shared by Hh took place in the special Ff stem, 
below A^ ; such a fact, together with Hh's avoidance of some Ff omissions, may indi- 
cate the existence of the text to which I allude. The amount of agreement is, however, 
so slight as to permit of the hypothesis of coincidence. See below under Caxton. 

The errors of Hh are exempliBed in lines 3, 12, 13, 17, 18, 21 (c/ FfR), 22, 27, 
30, 35, 87, 43, 49 (c/. GgFf), 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 64, 67, 68, 69, 71, 72 (c/. HR), 77, 
78, 80, 81, 84, 90, 94, 101, 104, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 134, 138, 143, 145, 148, 
150, 151, 154, 162, 167, 169, 172, 174, 176, 179, 180, 186, ♦196, 199, 205, 207, 214, 
215, 219, 224, 225, ♦226, 228, ^230, 244, 246, 247, 248, 251, ^268, 269, 274, 277, 
279, 293, 297, 299, 801, 306, 807, 313, 315, 828, 331, 333, 337, 839, 348, 350, ♦353, 
361, 364. Of these errors some fourteen are orthographic carelessnesses, of a sort 
indicating a scribe whose mind is not following his work; and many of the omissions 
{ca. 25) are trivialities of a similar character. But though major errors are not 
frequent, and evidence of deliberate alteration does not appear, the constant slips of 
the text and its possible contaminated condition deprive it of authoritative value. Its 
position appears to be in the HRS branch, above those texts. 

From the data just given regeoxling contamination in Hh, it will be seen that 
Cax shares in some of those peculiarities. Like Hh, also, Cax is a member of the 
larger sub-group of A, as a glance over the crucial readings listed for Hh will show; 
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and its nearer affiliation with HSS, though deriving higher than they, may be inferred 
from lines 8, 30, 35, 54, 60, 89, 156, 174, 196, 239, 249, 253, ♦261, ♦266, ♦362, 414, 
495, ^553. A link with Hh in lines 53 and 346 has already been mentioned, and 
there exists also a series of points common to Cax and the GgFf type. Such cases 
are: lines 54 (Gg), 93 (Gg), 115 (A), 205 (A), 222 (GgFfCaxPJo), 285 (A), ^305 
(A), 328 (A), ^352 (A) ; in line 354 Cax deviates from A, with all other manuscripts 
except Digby; 883 (Ff), 385 (A), 387-90 (A), 439 (Gg), 452 (Gg, common omis- 
sion), ^473 (Gg), 503 (GgS), 507 (FfA), 517 (Gg, common omission), 518 (Ff), 
594 (A), 602 (Gg), 621 (Gg), 644 (FfA). The influence on Cax, in lesser points, 
of the GgFf type will appear from the above list; but a minute examination shows 
that only in line 54, in the yere of line 473, and perhaps the I of line 503, is there 
probable a contact with Gg itself. Caxton's treatment of the entire line 473 and its 
alliance with the FfA' reading in such a case as line 507 indicate its lack of any bond 
with Gg ill especial. It appears to me much more credible that its few A' readings 
were derived from the A* type than that they were due to the Gg type; the rendering 
of line 54 may be proof of contact between Gg and Cax early in the poem, but the 
I of line 503, shared also by S, may be derived by independent error from the line 
just above. 

The place of Cax, so far as it can be determined for a text known to be composite, 
is on the HRS stem, above those manuscripts, and probably in close contact with Hh. 
Its errors are not many, but it shows plainly the editorial hand; note stanza 51, where 
it avoids identity of adjective in lines 352 and 354, as does A\ and also avoids the 
identity of rime seen in the same lines in A' and D. Owing to its frankly editorial 
character, the Caxton recension can be used only in support of evidence already credible. 
This text is, indeed, the only one of those before us which shovrs, e, g,^ in lines 
352-4, any clear trace of contamination. From Caxton 's own words, in the preface 
to his second edition of the Canterbury Tales, we infer that he might, in other cases 
as in that volume, correct one text by another; just what his conception of "hurtyng 
and dyflfamyng" Chaucer's poems "in dyuerce places" was we shall not know until a 
close comparison of the two editions has been made. But in the occasional agreements 
of the very arbitrary Selden with the somewhat arbitrary Gg it is quite possible to see, 
not contamination, but a coincident and independent alteration of the text. Simi- 
larly, in the hypothetical relations of Ff and P discussed below, or those of Hh and 
Ff already alluded to, the evidence for contamination is of the frailest kind. No 
conspicuous alterations, no insertions, no body of conflate readings, are to be seen in 
these texts; even in the case of the archetypes A and C the tendency of one of them 
to error is so greatly remedied after line 250 that from that point on all the manu- 
scripts run together. The general steadiness of the text is no less marked than the 
slightness of evidence for contamination ; for the change of fowl to brid^ of halfe to 
syde, of say to tell, might well occur independently to two scribes; if tho inserted 
after Qiiod in line 655 GgH is no evidence of bond between those manuscripts, then 
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an inserted tho after Quod in line 569 TD need not force us to draw those two texts 
together. It is, of course, the mass of agreements which tells ; but when we observe 
that at best these agreements are slight and few in hundreds of lines, we hesitate to 
insist on the contaminated condition of any text, save perhaps Caxton. 

With the two remaining manuscripts of this group, Gg and Ff, we reach the 
most critical and interesting part of our discussion. As has already been mentioned, 
these two manuscripts differ from the rest of the group in a series of variant readings 
which grow suddenly and noticeably less after line 400 or so. This lessening in 
divergence is due probably, first, to the change in the Ff copyist at line 414; here a 
new scribe, W. Calverley, begins work, and completes the poem. According to Mr. 
Fumivall's note at this point in the Chaucer Society's reprint, Calverley "follows 
another text;" according to the same authority, Trial Forewords, p. 54, Calverley 
"follows Fairfax." • 

If the list of divergences between A and C, already given, be consulted, it will 
be seen that their differences after line 413, after line 250 in fact, are very slight. 
Only five can be cited — lines 436, 501, 511, 544, 666; and on all these points Ff is 
with the A group. Further, the characteristic FB readings of lines 612, 623, 669 do 
not appear in Ff, which is also free from the line ♦476 omission of Fairfax alone. I 
cannot, therefore, see adequate cause for arguing FFs transcription from F or any C 
manuscript; the closer agreement of Ff with the main body of texts after line 413 
must be otherwise explained. 

Up to line 414 the union of Gg and Ff is generally clear, though sometimes 
obscured by the idiosyncrasies of the two scribes. Ff has, in the ante-Calverley 
portion, a tendency to omission and to distortion of the text second only to the Selden. 
For cases of the former fault see lines 3, 7, 12, 13, 22, 24, 26, 48, ♦49, ^53, ^57, 60, 
♦65, 66, 72, 87, 94, 95, ^102, 107, ^117, 118, 119, 143, 146, 147, 150, 156, ^162, 163, 
165, 179, line 180, ^186, ^188, 195, 197, 198, 200, 219, 220, 229, ^234, ^242, ^259, 
270, ^285, 286, 298, 310, ^313, 315, 316, 318, 333, 340, 345, 348, 349, 361, 363, 388, 
393, 396, 440, 442, 456, 468, 477, 486, 509, ^531, ^554, ^567, ^604, 625, 637, ^657, 
658, ^660, 666 (c/. Jo), 678. Ff's misreadings and variants are to be seen in lines 
5, ^6, 8, 11, 17, 18, ^30, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 43, 46, 49, 50, 54, 55, 58, 59, 61, ^67, 68, 
73, 74, ^78, 80, 81, 82, ^93, 103, ^104, 105, 110, ♦111, 112, 113, 123, 126, 133, ^139, 
140, 145, 147, ^149, 151, 152, 153, ^159, 166, 177, 178, 184, 190, 192, 196, 197, 199, 
201, 202, 209, 212, 213, ^214, 216, 221, 223, 224, 228, 230, 231, 238, 246, 247, ^248, 
252, ^253, 254, 256, 260, 262, 265, ^266, 267, 271, 274, ^277, 278, 279, ^280, 282, 
284, 287, 288, 293, 294, 295, 299, 300, 301, 304, ^306, 341, 843, 348, 353, 360, 366, 
375, 376, ^379, 380, 381, ^382, 383, 386, 388, 390, ^391, ^392, 397, 402, ^408, 409, 
410, ^411, 412 and 413 transposed, 419, 430, 431, 439, 441, 451, ^460, 487, 488, 493, 
505, ^518, 520, 532, 533, 534, 543, 552, 563, 595, 596, 605, ^616, ^623, ^634, 652, 
665, 664. 
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Not only are the divergences of A and C very few after line 250, as already 
mentioned, but within the A group the differences between A^ and A' become minor 
after that point. The Ff scribe continues to err, in the lines 250-413, as previously; 
but it is difficult to see with what text he is working, because of the approximation of 
all manuscripts during the last two-thirds of the poem. We may observe, however, 
that the noteworthy GgFf agreements after line 250 are common omissions in lines 
344, 868, 389, the presence of was or toere in line *284, a common deviation in line 
♦313, and (inserted?) toel in line ♦396, common errors in lines ^354 and 400, the rime 
of line ♦480 (c/. 8), and the doke of line 594 (c/. Cax). Lines 366, 381, 642, 650 
are trivial coincidences, and 317 may be an omission by Ff. Common idiosyncrasies 
in lines 284, ♦305, ^313, 352, ^354, ^396 show the GgFf union stiU existent from 
line 250 up to 414; beyond that point lines ^480, ^594 still hold Ff to Gg, and the 
only marked likeness between Ff and any other A text is in the case of the Pepys. 

The Pepys manuscript, as already mentioned, shows some traces of contamination. 
Slight likenesses between it and Gg are traceable as follows: line 125, GgP syde^ 
other manuscripts halfe; line 152, GgP no opening So, though Gg has it in the 
margin (H also omits So) ; line 198, GgP And, others A; line 203, GgP brid, others 
foul; line 224, GgP with, others by; line 632, GgP I, FfA it After Calverley begins 
transcription with line 414, more distinct likenesses between his Ff text and P appear; 
thus line ^460, PFf any wight, others my wit; line 487, PFf an opening But; line 
518, PFf Cax insert ful (from line 517?) ; line 543, PFf insert it; lines 567 and 604, 
PFf both omit, but in a way which indicates that direct contact did not take place 
between them ; in line 644 they agree in word-order against the others. In line 567 
P omits love, Ff love him; in line 604 both omit said, P also showing the general 
and, while Ff has as. The reading of line 533 indicates, as do the two lines just 
given, that P was not contaminated with Ff direct; in line 533 Ff has maiere, P and 
other manuscripts manere, though in the same line Ff Jo and P have that where other 
texts show than. In line 632 FfA show it, GgC J. 

If contact was not directly between P and Ff, either the P immediate ancestor or 
the Ff immediate ancestor must have been concerned, and in the former case Jo also 
might have been affected. Cases in which Jo or JoLd do show GgFf or Ff read- 
ings are: line 2, GgFf JoLd sharp — hard, P and others hard — sharp; line ^14, 
GgFfPJoLd say, all other manuscripts can; line 39, GgFf JoLd of the, PCaxC al the; 
line 89, GgJoLd of {cf FfP with), other texts of; line 105, PFf insert that; line 
203, JoFf insert that; line 260, FfP Jo Of, others in; 333, FfP Jo omit that; line 414, 
GgFf P Jo show no ful, present in C and in the other A stem; line 440, FfP Jo omit 
so, line 468 they omit here, line 505 they insert the. Cf Gg or Ff ancestor and P 
in line 632. 

It ¥dll be seen that in no case except the trivial line 89 is it necessary to weigh 
Gg influence on PJoLd; the question is how the agreement of Ff with P or JoLd or 
PJoLd is to be accounted for. In lines 2 and 39, P goes with other manuscripts, JoLd 
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agreeing with Ff ; and yet the reading of line *14 shows these manuscripts and Gg united 
in divergence from all other texts. The remaining cases above given are either variations 
in very minor detail, or agreement in omission between Ff , P, and Jo, in line 414 A\ P, 
and Jo. In these latter instances it is therefore probably the PJo common ancestor 
below A' which is concerned, as in line ♦14. We have then to explain the P readings 
in lines 2 and 39, and the agreement of Gg with FfPJoLd in lines 14 and 414. These 
last two bring into consideration A^ or rather the immediate ancestor already posited, 
since the readings of Ff in, e. gr., lines 533, 567, and 604 have already proved that Ff 
itself did not influence P; and since the participation of Gg in lines 14 and 414 indi- 
cates that the agreement PFf cannot be an attraction of Ff toward P. Contamination 
between these two lost manuscripts, the P source and the Ff source, may thus be 
looked to to explain the minor likenesses between Ff and PJo. Too much stress 
should not be laid on the common omissions of these manuscripts after line 413 ; it is 
the cases of lines 2, 14, and 39 which deserve attention. Line 2 is a matter of word- 
order, GgFf JoLd, not P, showing sharp — hard; in line 39 GgFf JoLd read o/, P aZ, 
the latter being probably the ancestral reading. It appears to me that it is easy to 
overemphasize the importance of these agreements; the misreading of al to o/ is a 
very easy one; cf, Lt 17. The common change of can to say in line 14 by GgFfP 
JoLd, and the concurrence in some omissions, after line 413, by FfPJo, are thus the 
evidence for a contamination between the P ancestor and the Ff ancestor. Bearing in 
mind the ease of omission, and the occurrence of the (incorrect) say in line 13, 
whence transference to line 14 might be ready, I do not emphasize the need for posit- 
ing a bond between P and Ff. Nor do I see reason for separating Gg and Ff in the 
portion line 413 to end; the greater accuracy and sobriety of Calverley and the agree- 
ments in lines 480 and 694 seem to me sufficient, in the absence of any proved attrac- 
tion toward other texts, to retain Gg and Ff side by side. 

Turning to the Gg manuscript, we note omissions in lines *57, 77, 138, 324, 365 ?, 
450, 452?, 471, 517?, ♦520, 527, ♦533, ^564?, 583?, 626?, ^627, 637?, ^670, ^678. 
The shortness of the list is a very noticeable fact regarding this manuscript ; and I 
mark some of the references with a query if the change there be not rather a deliber- 
ate alteration by the Gg scribe. This question is raised by the frequent tendency in 
this copyist to vary from the body of manuscripts, and to vary, in a number of cases, 
in favor of what, from the modern point of view, seems superior sense or superior 
metre. Such variations may be observed in lines 27, 30, 34, 50, 54 (c/. Oax), ^166, 
♦232, 298, 307, ^363, 393 (c/. S), 428, 452 (c/. Cax), 460, ^498, 517 (c/. Cax), 537, 
543, ^551, 557, 585, 613 (note loss of es in 614), 616?, ^632, 637 (c/. Cax), ^655 
{cf. H), 670, ^672. But we may also note constant slight changes, sometimes errors, 
sometimes perhaps deviations for a fancied improvement's sake, in lines 12, 15, 22, 
76, 79, 82, 85, 110, 123, 160, 203, 207, ^214, 279, 284?, 305, 348, ♦356, ^358, 379, 
382, 391 (c/. Ff), 394, 401?, 426, 432, 435, ^455, 457, 462, 476, 490, 497, 505, 506, 
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553, 558, 560, 561, prononnB in 562, 563 and 569, 564, 573, 581, 593, 594, 598, 600, 
611, 614, 619, 626, 638, 644, 645, 647, 669, 674, 677, 689, 692; and, further, a body 
of deviations to detriment of sense or metre in lines 31, *65, 84, 132, *137, 140, 167, 
170, 175, 204, *261, ♦326, *436, ♦438, 471, ^507, ^516, 518, 540, 577, 583, ^596, 622, 
♦641, ^662, ♦663. Such facts impair the value of this manuscript, and render its 
unsupported evidence of questionable worth in a critical text construction. 

For it will hardly be maintained by any that the Gg manuscript in itself repre- 
sents the Chaucerian text ; did we assert that, we must of course accept it bodily, with 
its unpleasing as well as its agreeable peculiarities. Nor can it be maintained that 
Gg's immediate ancestor A^ is the archetype; for such a theory would not only com- 
pel us to accept all GgFf readings against A'C — note, e. g.^ lines 80, 84, 167 and 168, 
♦214, ^221, 305, 400, etc. — but it would leave us to account for A'C agreements 
against A^ in these instances and in such cases as lines 88, ^313, ^354, as well as for 
agreements FfA'O against Gg as noted above. 

The ground here taken is that the scribe of the Gg worked consciously, and in 
some cases successfully, toward the betterment of the text before him; an interesting 
example of such procedure is to be detected in line 358. This line runs: 2%6 waker 
goos the cokkow most onkynde^ against which, in the Six-text reprint, there stands an 
editorial note telling us that the m of most has been altered from en. When I observe 
that all other manuscripts read euer vnkynde^ and note the Gg tendency to alteration, 
I cannot avoid the inference that the Gg scribe here began to copy the regular euer^ 
and, perhaps feeling that a monosyllable would give a smoother line-flow, changed 
after he had written two letters. Note other Gg corrections, lines 33, 97, 255, 260, 
336?, 385, 420, 422, 486?, 488?, 448, 450, 454, 478, 545, 561, 610, 627; these, how- 
ever, are true corrections. 

Should it appear questionable to the student that a Chaucerian manuscript pre- 
sent cases of scribal betterment in transcription, recourse may be had to a parallel 
example in the work of Lydgate. In Horstmann^s Altenglische Legenden (Heilbronn, 
1881) there will be found at pp. 376 ff. a reprint of Lydgate's Saint Edmund^ from 
manuscript Harley 2278. This poem was written on the occasion of a visit of King 
Henry VI. to Bury St. Edmunds, at the command of the abbot of the monastery ; and 
Harley 2278 is the royal gift-copy, beautifully executed and illuminated. At the foot 
of each page Dr. Horstmann prints the variants of manuscript Ashmole 46, written 
*^ perhaps by the same hand as the Harley,^' and ** seemingly a later recension of the 
text by the poet himself .'' This later manuscript was dedicated to Edward IV., whose 
name replaces that of Henry VI. in the text. Whether this revision be by Lydgate 
himself or not — which raises the unsettled question of the date of his death — it is 
curious to note the textual changes obviously made for metre's sake. To instance but 
one example: of the thirty-six headless lines occurring in lines 1-725, twenty-three 
are removed in the later recension, either by the rearrangement of the line or by the 
prefixing of And, For, Like, etc. Cf. lines 286, 290, 300, 808, 314, 320, 362, 369, 
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407, 421, 434, 436, 465, 467, 475, 580, 581, 582, 626, 637, 652, 707, 723. In several 
cases also the '^Lydgatian cffisnra^^ is smoothed out; cf, lines 468, 584, 606. 

I see no imperative reason to feel, with Dr. Horstmann, that these emendations 
were made by Lydgate himself. No modem conscientious scruples would deter either 
Ashmole 46 or Gg from modifying the text before him; and careless though the great 
majority of mediasval scribes may be, we have no ground for asserting that Chaucer 
was the only man in two centuries possessed of metrical sensitiveness. Nor should 
we forget that when, by refusing the isolated evidence of Gg, we are compelled to 
deduce for X what seems to us an awkward line, we are not necessarily arrived at 

Chaucer because we have 
constructed X. The argu- 
ment from Chaucer's liter- 
ary mastery to his metrical 
mastery, so long tacitly 
relied upon, still holds 
good; and the possibility 
or necessity of conjectural 
emendation is not excluded 
by the construction of a 
critical text. It should be 
emphasized, however, that 
already in the fifteenth 
century scribes could try 
their hands, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, at editing. Such 
an "editor," it appears to me, was Gg; and his isolated testimony, or his testimony 
when supported only by a manuscript either contaminated with his own type or 
visibly tampering with the text, such as Caxton or Selden, cannot be accepted as 
decisive, if we are to deduce X. Nor do I find myself in full agreement with the 
valuation of A as the better group. When the tendency of C to omit has been allowed 
for, as also its occasional slight lapses already mentioned, it will be recognized that 
the C group offers a set of readings certainly equal in value to those of A; and it will 
also be recognized that the complete freedom of F and B from any tendency to meddle 
with the text, together with their sober accuracy of transcription and of orthography, 
render them intrinsically the most trustworthy of the manuscript pairs as witnesses. 
Compared with them, the Gg is as Froude among historians. 

The text resulting from these manuscript studies differs from those already 
printed in certain metrical points, notably the increase in the number of headless 
lines, and the presence of a small number of lines moving awkwardly. In such a line 

7 Cazton is probably slightly oontaminated with the Gg type ; S, Hh, and P, whoee contaminated condition has 
been asserted by editors, are discussed above. 
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as 632 the editor will not find it necessary to appeal to the certia of manuscript Gg; 
the verse may be read headless bb If I wer& resoun than wold L The objection 
which might be raised here is that the suggestive emphasis on the first I is thereby 
lost; and such a line as Troilus and Criseyde, I, 1052, But thou wys^ thou wost, 
thou mayst, thou art aly would be instanced in proof of Chaucer's nice use of emphasis. 
An assertion of omission by Ff, A', and C must then be made to justify the adoption 
of the certia into the text 

In line 363 an editor desirous of incorporating in his text the Gg The rauen wys the 
crowe wit{h) vois of care would have to emphasize the unlikelihood of Chaucer's chang- 
ing from singular to plural and speaking of ravens and crows after previously naming 
but one bird of each class; he would point also to the possibility of rauenwys being 
misread rauenys; just as in line 221 both A' and C dropped a letter from he force 
and read before^ so here A' and C might lose a w and pluralize crow to correspond 
with rauenySj while Ff 's tendency to omission might explain its lack of the adjective 
present in Gg. The Gg readings, however, cannot be adopted, when isolated, unless 
susceptible of some such justification; and the critical text of this poem lies, generally 
speaking, nearer FB than Gg. The presence in it of headless lines is hardly surpris- 
ing. In Herrig's ArchiVj XCIV (1895), p. 443, Professor Zupitza remarked, speak- 
ing of Canterbury Tales^ D 2201: ^'Ich glaube, dass Chaucer, wie vor der ersten 
Hebung, so auch gelegentUch in der Pause eine Senkung weggekssen hat." A 
comparison of Professor ten Brink's disavowal of the headless line in Chaucer, 
made in 1884, will suggest to the student the change of opinion on this point, and 
will perhaps support the conclusion foreshadowed by this investigation. 

It remains {or me to acknowledge the advice and help of Professor John Matthews 
Manly, at whose suggestion this study was undertaken; and I desire also to express 
my constant sense of gratitude to the scholar who first introduced me to Elarly English 
work, Professor Arthur S. Napier, of the University of Oxford. 
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Afteb many decades of a purely intellectual view of life, the nations of Europe 
in the eighteenth century veered about in fierce reaction and proclaimed the emotions 
of paramount importance. The soulless, though admirable, elegance of the French 
classics and of Pope, the acrid intellectuality of Voltaire, were pronounced insufficient, 
and the tenets of Rousseau for a time seemed the all-saving creed. Rousseau was not 
the first to give utterance to the new principles; Thomson and others had been his 
talented forerunners; but he became the guiding power of the new generation, because 
his ideas were more violent, more clearly defined, and expressed in a style glowing 
with passion and irresistible rhetoric. 

Among the new laws of living which Rousseau preached with enviable skill, the 
most important was the return to nature. By this he meant particularly the overthrow 
of fettering and unwholesome conventionalities ; but more than that, in many of his 
writings, notably the Confessions and the Nouvelle Hilotse, he so often and so poeti- 
cally spoke of the beauties of the visible world that in the history of culture he 
stands as the first powerful interpreter of landscape after an epoch of indifference 
toward its charms. His whole temperament, however, was intense, and all he said 
and felt was extreme; his whole point of view resulted from a protest — and no reformer 
yet has quite escaped exaggeration. Hence his treatment of nature, which necessarily 
must be the organic expression of his personality and of his artistic principles, betrays 
one-sidedness. The calming elements of nature do not appeal to him, nor valleys and 
hills, nor the smaller features of landscape, but almost exclusively the larger and stir- 
ring ones: foaming cataracts, jagged mountains, cloud-crested and sublime — in other 
words, the glorious scenery of his mother country. He himself says in the Confessions 
(Part. I, livre 4): 

Au reste, on salt i^jjk ce que j'entends par un beau pays. Jamais pays de plaine, quelque 
beau qu'il ftlt, ne parut tel h mes yeux. D me faut des torrents, des rochers, des sapins, des bois 
noirs, des montagnes, des chemins raboteux h monter et h descendie, des prteipioes h mes oOtte qui 
me i^tssent bien peur. J'eus ce plaisir, et je le gotltai dans tout son charme en approchant de 
Chamber!. Non loin d'une montagne ooup^ qu'on appelle le '^ Pas-de-1'Echelle," au-dessous du 
grand chemin taill6 dans le roc, h Fendroit appel6 Chailles, court et bouillonne dans des gouffres 
affreux une petite riviere, qui paralt avoir mis & les creuser de milliers de sidles. On a bord6 le 
chemin de parapets pour pr6venir les malheurs: oela faisait que je pouvais oontempler au fond 
et gagner des vertiges tout h mon aise, car oe qu'il y a de plaisant dans mon gotlt pour les lieux 
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eecarp^, est, qu'il me font toumer la tdte; et j'aime beaueoup oe toumoiement, pourvu que je 
sois en stLietd. Bien appuj6 sur le parapet, j'avan^s le nez, et je restais 1& des heures enti^res, 
entrevojant de temps en temps oette 6cume et oette eau bleue dont j'entendais le mugissement h 
travers les oris des oorbeaux et des oiseaux de pioie qui volaient de loche en roche et de brous- 

saille en broussaille h cent toises au-dessous de moi Le chemin passe au pied de la plus 

belle cascade que je vis de mes jours. La montagne est tellement escarp6e que Teau se d^tache 
net et tombe en aicade assez loin qu'on puisse passer entre la cascade et la loche, quelque f ois 
sans 6tre mouill6. 

No one before him had bo well seen or bo deeply felt that side of nature which we 
will call the " romantic ;'^ at least, no one had bo ably interpreted it in literature. Among 
the painters, however, men had appeared more than a century before Rousseau who 
keenly felt the '^ romantic '' charms of landscape. Among these should be mentioned 
Tintoretto and especially Salvator Rosa.^ Salvator Rosa's view of nature is not unlike 
that of even so modem a person as Lenau. 

Rousseau did not merely momentarily intoxicate Europe; he satisfied a long- 
suppressed yearning. In different countries there arose a literature and an art in all 
respects antipodal to the artistic notions of the preceding period. Emotions intense 
and uncontrolled swept over mankind; it seemed as if Europe could not get her fill, 
and from over-restraint she reeled into excess. For nearly a hundred years absence 
of self-control and emotion at any cost were two main features of art. Rousseau, 
Goethe in his youth, Lenz, Schiller in his youth, Tieck in his youth, Novalis, Eichen- 
dorff, Heine, Lenau, C!oleridge, Byron, Shelley, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Musset, and others were exponents, more or less characteristic and important, of this 
remarkable time. Among poets only two men, Goethe and Wordsworth, endowed 
with individualities altogether superior, rose into serenity. They had their roots in 
the emotional movement of their day, but by dint of wise constraint and self -discipline 
they developed into a condition of maturity free from tumult. Goethe is, of course, 
infinitely Wordsworth's superior in depth and breadth, but Wordsworth is Goethe's 
equal in successfully blending emotion and restraint A third should be mentioned, 
who, however, does not concern us in our study here. Schiller naturally drifted 
toward exaggeration of every kind, but by strength and self -severity was training him- 
self to overcome his natural temptations, when step-mother Fate interfered and cut 
short his career. 

An artist's attitude toward nature, whether his medium be language or line and 
color, is the subtlest expression of his individuality; hence there is no more fascinating 
study in the history of culture than the evolution of the nature-sense in literature 
and art.' All the literary artists mentioned in the preceding paragraph, with the exception 



1 Cf, J. GiLBBBT, Landicape in Art before Claude and 
aalvatar (London, 1885). 

3 Cf. the works of PBorBBSOB Alfbed Bissb: Die Ent- 
trickeluTig dea NaturgefUhU bd den Oriechen und Bthnem 
(Kiel, 1882-84) ; Die Bntwickelnno dea NaturgefUhU im MiU 
telalier nnd in der Ne%ueit (Leipsiflr* 1892). They are clas- 
sics in their way and most always be taken as a basis for 



inyesti^tion in this field. For a snggestive, but very an- 
scholarly and in many respects unsatisfactory, treatise cf, 
PAiiOBAVB, Landteape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson 
(London, 1897). For further literature cf. Bibse, ZeiUchrift 
far vergleichende LiteraturgeechiclUe^ VII (1894) , pp. 311 ff., 
and XI (1897). pp. 211 ff. ; von Klbnzb, Journal of Qev' 
manic PhiMooy, U (1888), pp. 239 ff. 
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of Goethe and Wordsworth, look at nature from virtually the same point of view. The 
intensity of their temperaments causes them to enjoy mainly the exciting elements of 
nature, such as storms, the angry sea, high mountains, etc. They look for large 
effects, and nature's lovely details, generally speaking, leave them comparatively indif- 
ferent At the same time, however, their love of nature is genuine and profound, as 
is proved not only by their poetical works, but more especially by their letters. I say 
especially by their letters, for the possibility is always present that literary tradition 
and the desire for effect gui(^e the pen of the poet when he composes for the public ; 
the style of his letters, however, is more likely to mirror the real man. Most of these 
authors, furthermore, prefer the mystic and sensuous in landscape. They love evening 
and night better than morning and noon; and because of the melancholy, real and 
affected, which, much to their satisfaction, tinged their lives with gloom, nature's 
exuberant power and her exultation make a less lasting impression upon them than 
her melancholy moods. 

All the poets named have played so great a part in modem intellectual life that a 
more complete study of their treatment of nature than Biese could undertake would 
yield results satisfactory to the historian of culture and would also grant an insight 
into an attitude toward landscape characteristic, consistent with itself, and delightful 
in spite of its one-sidedness and its neglect of much in the vast realm of nature's 
beauties. It is not my purpose here to undertake such a study. I merely intend 
investigating with some care the view of nature found in the works of one of the 
group just discussed. 

Lenau is not the most powerful representative of that great emotional upheaval 
in Europe which, for the sake of brevity, I may be permitted to call the romantic 
movement, nor is he in every respect the most interesting. For one reason, however, 
he does seem to me the most remarkable: his attitude toward nature, all things con- 
sidered, is perhaps more worthy of study than that of any other '* romantic'' poet. It 
is not easy to be fair in these matters, but, though many, like Byron, Shelley, Lamar- 
tine, Novalis, Heine, and others, were exquisitely sensitive to the charms of landscape 
and distinctly '* romantic" in their interpretation of them, no one of them refers to 
nature with more frequency, with more poetic felicity, than Lenau, and no one at the 
same time is more one-sided and more often lapses into the exaggerations characteristic 
of the '* romantic" temperament. Lastly, no other poet so naturally and consistently 
gravitates toward melancholy, and so poetically and adequately describes what almost 
all the "romantic" poets deeply enjoy — the sad elements in nature. 

Byron, to be sure, no less than Lenau, delights in titanic effects {cf, Manfred^ 
Childe Harold^ etc.) ; but, though he passionately loves nature, his interests lie very 
largely elsewhere, and he seems indifferent compared with the German poet, as do 
also Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, and Leopardi. Lamartine has much in common 
with Lenau: he is melancholy (cf. L^autOmne^ Le d&sespoivj etc.), he is fond of soli- 
tude (c/. Uisolement, La solitude)^ he enjoys Alpine scenery {cf. Jocelyn)^ he is 
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thoroughly poetical; yet he is less violent, and the idiosyncrasies of the '^ romantic '' 

temperament appear in him less striking. Love for mystic effects in nature often 

finds remarkable interpretation in Coleridge, in Tieck (e, ^., William Lovell^ the short 

stories in Phantasus)^ in Novalis (o/. Hymnen an die Nacht)^ in Eichendorff (o/. his 

lyric poems, his Taugenichts^ etc. ) ; but all these men have a less passionate preference 

for the grand and overwhelming. Heine is no less excessive in his '^vivifications'^' 

than Lenau, but man essentially, and not nature, occupies the center of his attention. 

A more careful perusal of his poetry and prose reveals tl^e rather surprising fact that, 

with the exception of the ocean, he knows little of nature at first hand, but with fine 

skill combines and recombines a very few elementa Shelley, it must be admitted, is 

distinctly Lenau's rival. In him are found side by side an overwhelming love of 

nature, particularly for all that is grand in her, excessiveness, and a wonderful gift of 

expression. But with Shelley love of nature, in the almost feverish forms in which he 

exhibits it in much of his poetry, is not altogether natural His descriptions and 

references to nature in his letters and journals betoken an amount of objectivity which 

contrasts with his poetry. Extreme expressions like this are rare: ''The immensity 

of those aerial summits excited, when they first burst upon the sight, a sentiment of 

ecstatic wonder, not unallied to madness'^ (letter from Chamouni, July 22, 1816). 

All these poets (and Lenau is no exception) care generally but little for the 

details of nature, and are more apt to see things en masse; they lack the trained eye, 

which Goethe and Tennyson possessed in a marked degree, to see correctly and 

exactly. Their main object often consists in creating an atmosphere, a '' Stimmung," 

to use the word of the German painters. Lastly, be it remembered that they all look 

upon nature with intense subjectivity ; she is to them not so much an object of study 

as something into which they read their emotions and feelings. Victor Hugo has 

finely voiced this side of the "romantic" nature-sense in the following lines from 

Feuilles d'*aiitomne: 

Si vous avez en vous vivantes et press^es 
Un monde int^rieur damages et de pensdes, 
De sentiment, d'amour, d'ardente passion, 
Pour f doonder oe monde, tehangez-le sans cesse 
Avec I'autre Univers visible qui vous presse, 
Mdlez toute votre Ame h la Creation 1 

Car, O Pontes saints, TArt est le son sublime, 
Simple, divers, profond, myst^rieux, intime, 
Fugitif comme I'eau qu'un rien fait ddvier ; 
Bedit oomme un teho par toute crtoture. 
Que sous vos doigts puissants exhale la nature, 
Cet immense clavier! 

All things considered, then, we shall find Lenau the most characteristic repre- 
sentative of the " romantic *^ view of landscape. 

3 1 use the word " Yiyifleation " to translate the Qerman " Beseelnng,'* aooordinff to the precedent set by Professor 
Morton, of the Indiana UnWersity. 
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Among the lyrical poets of the nineteenth centnry Lenan occupiee a very promi- 
nent place. No one can read his works even superficially without being impressed 
with the remarkable beauty which haunts them. Extraordinary sense of form is united 
in him with depth of feeling, and few German poets, not excepting even the leading 
masters, had a finer ear for the melody of verse. 

His temperament, however, was so pre-eminently lyrical that even in his epics 
and dramas the lyrical note predominates almost to the exclusion of every other. 
Granting this limitation in him, we may say that as an artist in verse he is one of the 
most admirable of modem times. For, barring Tennyson and perhaps RUckert and 
Leconte de Lisle and Beaudelaire, hardly any lyrical poet since Lenau's day has 
proved his equal, much less his superior, in point of purely artistic felicity. This is 
true especially because few modem artists are free from the taint of morbidity. In 
Lenau, unfortunately, this element is most conspicuous — reason enough to prevent 
his work from rising to the level of haute poisie, A nervous disturbance which he 
had inherited darkened his existence from birth, and overwhelmed him in the prime 
of life.* This disease colored his entire '' Weltanschauung '^ with melancholy, and on 
account of it nearly all his work reflects indescribable sadness. His letters are full of 
complaints about his ill-health, and from early youth he seems to have been conscious 
of his impending fate. As a mere lad (in 1821) he said: "Dttsteres Nachgrtbehi 
verstHmmelt in mir einen launigen G^sellschafter " (Sch., I, p. 62). In 1831 he gave 
up his beloved Lotte Gmelin, '^denn ich ftlhle so wenig GlUck in mir, dass ich andem 
keines abgeben kann'^ (ibtd, p. 128), and not long after he confessed to a friend, ^'mein 
innerstes Wesen ist Trauer.^'* He often reveals admirable power of language in 
Speaking of his condition. So in 1828 he writes to his friend Kleyle: ''Wie ein 
angeschossenes Wild durchirr' ich den Wald des Lebens, je starker mein Lauf , desto 
heftiger bluten meine Wunden!"* Not long before his last collapse he confesses to 
Sophie: " Es geht mit beschleunigter Geschwindigkeit holpemd und stttrzend thalab" 
(Sch., II, p. 162). 

Mayer is right when he says {Brnefe an einen Freund^ p. 13) that Lenau's grief 
was not imaginary, but rather a grief, "der eben so von eigenen Geschicken und 
Erlebnissen, als von dem Geftlhle des Menschenlooses Hberhaupt und der mensch- 
lichen Beschrftnkung, dem Uebersinnlichen gegenHber, ausgegangen zu sein scheinf 
It is natural that under such circumstances Lenau constantly tended to interpret life 

4 For an acooant of Lenan's life see A. X. Schurz, "Naehla8s**inl851. FaiMf was published in 1836; Axvono- 

Leiia«*« X*efren, grouenJUneiU atu det Dichten etgenen roUi, 1837 ; Die Albigen»ert 1842 ; Don Juan^ after his death. 

Bri^o, (Statt^rt and Angstarg MK) ; ft^l««™«ore. A. tj,iholau, Laum', Sriafe an Hnen Frcmnd, h.»o>- 

Q.C». Lena,, ITerfce (Stuttgart. IKS), and the biography Erinnemngen an d.n Ve»torb«.«. Ton Ka«. 



Matxb (Stuttgart, 1858), p. 21. 



by Koch in his excellent edition of Lenau's works, KUnch' 

iier*« NaUonalUtterahirf Vols. 154, 155. The most important 

recent work is L. Boustan, Lenau tt 90191 temp9 (Paris, ^ Lenau und Sophie LiHoenthalt Tagebuch und Briefe 

1808). Lenau was bom in CsatAd in Hungary in 1802, des Dichters, nebst Jogendgedichten und Briefen an Frits 

became insane in 1844, and died in 185a The first volume Kleyle, heransgegeben ron L. A. Fsamkl (Stuttgart, 1891)f 

of his poems appeared in 1832, another rolnme in 1838, the p. 238. Always cited as L. and S. 
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pesBimistically, and the following view expressed to a friend becomes significant: '^ Ich 
ftlhlte, dass die Kloft zwischen dem Leben des Menschen und der ihm kalt gegen- 
Hbertrotzenden Natur erne nnaosftlllbare sei, and dass die Creator eines Mittlers 
bedHrfe, damit sie nicht verzweifle nnd ontergehe." ^ 

It is not surprising that a man of his temperament should early have developed a 
morbid love for death. The study of his nature-sense will make us familiar precisely 
with this feature of his personality. Hence it is very remarkable that passages occur 
in his works in which he expresses satisfaction with the world and with life. So in the 
poem Die TTirdnen (1832) he utters the hope that man's heart, 

War's auch gequ&lt, 
Nie verleme doch zu klopf en 
Dieser achOnen Qotteswelt. 

» 

The ability to see something in nature and in life besides elements of sadness and 
decay never forsook him, as is proved by passages from his last poems (e. ^., Wald' 
lieder). It was not highly developed in him, but it should not be lost sight of. We 
shall later have occasion to speak of it more in detail Lenau was a mixture of 
remarkable contrasts, as his friend Emilie Reinbeck rightly says.' 

As an almost necessary corollary to his melancholy we find in Lenau intense love 
for solitude. He calls solitude '^diese wahre Mutter Gottes" (in a letter written in 
1886; cf. Sch., I, p. 809), and speaks of ^'goldne Sonnenblicke der Einsamkeit" (L. 
and 8., p. 171). The date of this letter is uncertain; cf. Minor, Anzeiger fdr deuU 
sches Alterthum^ XVIII (1892), p. 291. Translated into the nature-sense this idio- 
syncrasy means a desire to look upon nature as a haven of peace, as a consoler for the 
hardships of life, and especially for its irritations, and great love for lonely spots in 
forests and in mountains. 

No less characteristic of Lenau is his morbid delight in grief, his '' Wonne der 
Wehmuth," as Goethe has well called this curious mixture of feelings so common in 
the last two centuries. When Lenau heard certain quartets by Beethoven he 

exclaimed: ''(Es) geht mir ein Stuck Leben davon O es ist ein kOstliches 

Gefflhl, wie einem so das Leben verklingt ! " (R., p. 90) ; and in his letters to Sophie he 
goes even to such lengths as these: "Es ist mir doch sehr wohl dabei, so heimlich 
ftir Dich zu bluten" (L. and S., p. 74), and "Es ist wirklich besser, das Korre- 
spondieren ganz aufzugeben, als sich selbst das GlUck der Sehnsucht zu verkHmmem^' 
(L. and S., p. 77). Hence, sad aspects of nature, such as the melancholy of autunm, 
a rain-swept plain, etc., find a masterly interpreter in him, and he was certainly not 
exaggerating when he wrote (R., p. 82): "Wenn Horaz von seiner Lieblingsgegend 
sagt: jener Winkel lacht mir vor alien auf Erden, so sag' ich von der meinigen: jener 
Winkel trauert mir vor alien und ist mir darum der liebste.'' 

7L. A. Fbankl, Zur Biographie Nikolant Lenaua^ 2te deren Oaiten Oeorg von Reinbeck. Heranagegeben tod 
Term. Anfl. (Leipsig, 1885), p. 50. Db. Anton Sohi«os8AB (Stuttgart, 1896), p. 232. Always 

^NikolauB Lenau*9 Britfe an EmiUe von Reinbeck %nd cited as B. 
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It is a common phenomenon that morbidly sensitive persons betray a strong 
tendency to waver, and lack decision. Lenan exhibits this weakness in his religious 
and philosophical opinions. They changed so markedly in the coarse of his life that 
we cannot speak of an organic development in them. What concerns us here is the 
fact that, in contrast with many of his contemporaries, pantheism had but a compara- 
tively slight hold on him. He was naturally religious, but by dint of philosophical 
studies worked his way into a pantheistic ''Weltanschauung,'' which left its traces 
especially on his Faust He abandoned such convictions under the influence of Mar- 
tensen, but drifted back into them only at the end of his career, as especially his Wald- 
lieder show {cf, Roustan, pp. 806 ff.). Consequently we shall not find in him that 
tendency highly developed which is so common in many poets of our own century — 
the tendency to look upon man and animals as brothers, and upon all phenomena in 
nature as reflecting the divine individuaUty.* 

Lack of self -training, intellectual and moral, is a conspicuous characteristic of 
many poets in the first half of the last century. Lenau's whole temperament excluded 
the possibility of his becoming an exception; hence the absence of control which 
detracts from some of his worL Schurz tells us (I, p. 101) that Lenau once exclaimed 
(in 1830): ''Nur Leidenschaftlichkeit, sogar bis zur Bewusstlosigkeit; nur nicht 
Beherrschung, da sie Ealtsinn scheint!'' Eight years later he wrote to Sophie (L. and 
S., p. 122) : ''Noch habe ich dem Sturm meiner Leidenschaft niemals ein emstliches 
Halt! zugerufen. Thate ich's einmal, so wftre ich gewiaa rnhiger and geeichert" 
This lack of balance explains his dislike of the Greeks {cf. Sch., I, p. 284; see, too, 
Savonarola: der Tod Lorenzo* s) and his admiration for Byron; and, what is more, 
it is reflected, and by no means always to the poet's advantage, in Lenau's interpreta- 
tions of nature. His '' vivifications," we shall see, are often violent, and at times even 
hysterical, and because of his over-intense emotional life he so conspicuously prefers 
those features of outdoor nature which awaken astonishment mixed with terror — the 
grand, the overwhelming, like mighty mountain chains, torrents, and storms. 

One of the most delightful features of Lenau's writings consists in the part which 
nature plays in them; we must agree with him in saying: *' Heine Poesie lebt und 
webt in der Natur" (Sch., I, p. 162). According to GrOn (p. xl) and Frankl (p. 3), 
the public was immediately struck with this fact His love of nature is perfectly 
genuine, and he by no means introduces her in his works as a matter of literary tra- 
dition or convention; she was a powerful factor in his inner life. The prominence 
given to nature in his works and letters is proof sufficient of this statement; but I will 
cite a few passages, taken especially from his letters, to corroborate it He writes to 
Sophie (L. and S., p. 131) : ''Ich habe mich ganz der Natur in die Arme geworfen," and 
another time he says: '' Die Betrachtung des Menschenlebens in seinen mannigfachen 
Erscheinungen ist mir der gr<)6ste Beiz, nach dem Reize, den die Natur far mich hai " 
(Sch., I, p. 126). The worst of a certain illness for him was ''dass sie mich um den 



* Of. Bibbs, Ewhoiekeluno det Naturg^tliMi im Jf. A, u, d, Neuteit, pp. 358 ff. 
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Frflhling verktlrzt" (Sch., II, p. 55). Not to be with nature was a deprivation to him: 
"Die BlUthen kommen, and ich sehne mich nach einem stillen Umgang mit der 
Natur^' (Sch., II, p. 148). Hence he noticed the natural beauties of the places he 
visited and describes them in his letters (c/. especially L. and S., pp. 235, 236 ; R., p. 
82, etc.). Nature to him is uplifting: "DieNatur hat auch ihr Decorum, ein 
heiliges Decorum. Der Mensch wagt es nicht leicht, angesichts des Erhabenen, 
kleinliche Gredanken auszukramen, wenn er Hberhaupt nicht bereits ausser der Natur 
steht," as he wrote to a friend (Sch., I, p. 376; cf, also R., p. 43). One reason for 
his desire to visit this country was to study nature here: ''Den Niagara will ich 
rauschen hOren" (Sch., I, p. 162) ; ''in Amerika will ich meine Phantasie in die Schule 
der Urwalder schicken" (Sch., I, p. 158); "in Amerika ist die Natur schOner, gewal- 
tiger als in Europa'' (Sch., I, p. 162). The most convincing proof he can give of his 
great love for Sophie is by saying: "Nur Du bist mir unersetzlich durch die schOne 
Natur'' (L. and S., p. 4), and "selbst die schOne Natur kann mich nur halb ergreifen, 
da Du mir fehlst" (L. and S., p. 144; c/. also : "Ich hatte keinen Blick mehr ftlr den 
ganzen schOnen Frtlhling,'' tbtd, pp. 109 and 46). Love of nature in others helped 
to make them dear to him; this was the case with Elemm (Sch., I, p. 63), with Emilie 
V. Reinbeck (Sch., I, p. 180), and Mayer (Sch., I, p. 141; Mayer, p. 10). Because of 
Lenau's great love of nature, the idea is more than once recorded in his works that 
man should not hasten through life without appreciating her beauties (c^., e. ^., 
Vnnitas^ Wamung und Wunsch^ first stanza). This is the thought which Words- 
worth has expressed in masterly fashion in the sonnet, The World is Too Much 
with C7s." 

A study of his letters and works will show that his devotion to nature was nearly 
the same throughout his literary career, except that toward the end he seems to have 
been more sensitive to even the subtlest effects. 

In his treatment of landscape Lenau followed certain distinct principles, and was 
too much of an artist to proceed without a plan. Perhaps he did not always rigidly 
adhere to his canons, yet acquaintance with them wiU grant us better nnderstanding 
of his attitude toward nature. 

In the Allgemeine Hallesche Litter aturzeitung, II (1834), p. 294, appeared a 
review by Lenau of Lyra und Harfe, Liederproben von Georg Keil. In it we read 
(Koch, I, p. 361): 

Die Naturpoesie unserer Dichter vorigen Jahrhunderts besteht wohl grOsstentheils darin 
dass sie entweder eine Beihe von Naturerscheinungen auf zahlen, welche weder durch Empfin- 
dung, noch durch Situation in einen lebendigen Verband gebracht sind; oder sie ziehen 
Farallele zwischen irgend einer Erscheinung des Menschenlebens und einer korrespondieienden 
Erscheinung aus der Natur. AUein weder jene sterile Enmneration, noch dieser bloss verstftndige 
Farallelismus d^te, streng genommen, kfiinstlerische DarsteUung zu nennen sein. Die wahre 
Naturpoesie muss imseres Bedtlnkens die Natur und das Menschenleben in einen innigen 

10 Hence the following ntterance mnst strike us as carious: "Ein Titian ist mir mehr als das schOnste Alpentbal" 
(Sch., I, p. 185). 
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Konflikt bringen, iind aus diesem Eonflikte ein diittes Organischlebendiges resultieren lassen, 
welches ein Symbol darstelle jener hohem geistigen Einheit, worunter Natur tmd Menschen- 
leben begriffen sind. Diese Qestaltung der Natiirpoesie scheint iinserer Zeit vorbehalten und 
auf eine merkwfbxlige Weise mit der charakteristischen Ironie der neuesten Poesie fLberhaupt 
zusammenzuhftngen. Scheint es doch, als ob gerade die ironische Auffassung des Menschen- 
lebens, und ihre schmerzliche Nichtbefriedigung das Herz des Dichters nfther zur Natur drftnge, 
um in einem innigeren Verkehre mit derselben die ideale Befriedigung zu suchen, welche in 
der einseitigen Dissonanz der Ironie nimmer zu finden ist. 

It may be doubted whether he is correct in claiming that only our time has the 

view of nature he admires," but his insistence on this special method is important. 

In the same year in which this review appeared he wrote concerning Earl Mayer^s 

poetry (Sch., I, p. 266): 

Femer tadle ich dieses Hinausgehen in den Wald, dieses Herumspioniren, ob die Natur 
nicht irgendwo einen poetischen Anhaltspunkt biete, gleichsam eine BlOsse gebe, wo ihr beizu- 
kommen ist. Bei dieser Manier (so muss ich aUerdings dieses Verfahren nennen) lebt der 
Dichter gar zu sehr in der Aussenwelt; er lauert bestftndig auf Natiuierscheinungen, an welchen 
er am EInde bios herumdeutelt. Ich meine, der Dichter soil seine Gebilde im Innem und aus 
seinem Innem hervorschaffen, und die ftussere Natur soil ihm nur aus der Erinnerung, die im 
Augenblicke der dichterischen Thfttigkeit freilich zur fruchtbaren Anschauung werden muss, 
gewisse Mittel suppeditiren. Kftizer : die angewandte und zum Symbol gewordene Natur- 
erscheinung soil nie Zweck, sondem nur Mittel sein zur Darstellung einer poetischen Idee. 

Ciompare, too, Mayer, p. 140, and Sch., I, p. 176. A year earlier he had defined 
the duties of the landscape painter as follows: 

Diejenigen, die da behaupten, der Landschaf tsmaler mflsse sich auf blos.ses Reproduderen 
beschrftnken und aller Composition begeben, wissen nicht, dass die bildende Eraf t kUnstlerischer 
Fhantasie und die bildende Eraft der schaffenden Natur eine und dieselbe ist, und dass der 
bildende Etbistler sozusagen das geistige Complement der sichtbaren SchOpfungen in seiner 
Seele trfigt (R., p. 46). 

Lastly, the following description of Salzburg is helpful for a knowledge of what he 
regarded as beautiful in a landscape (Sch., II, p. 198): 

Salzburg ist nicht eigentlich schOn. Es sind membra disjecta einer schOnen G^gend. Es 
ist keine Harmonie, kein Flan der SchOnheit darin. Es ist eigentlich keine Oegend, denn sie 
hat keinen Charakter: da ein Berg, dort ein Stflck Ebene. Die Berge sind wie dem Herrgott aus 
der Tasche gefallen. Ich liebe die Vielheit, das Mannig&che in einer Gbgend nicht. Ich habe 
lieber Eines recht." 

By way of conclusion, I will add that Lenau once thought of inventing a new 
kind of poetry. He wrote to Emilie von Reinbeck June 8, 1832 (R., p. 23) : 

Ich dachte fiber die geheimnissvollen Qesetze der Eunst, und wie viel neue Oattungen der 
Poesie noch zu finden wftren. Was hftlt meine liebe Freundin von folgender Idee: 

Einzelne ZQge der Natur, wie sie uns vorliegen, ohne Versifikation, ohne Ausf&hrung ins 
Qenaue, bios nebeneinander hingeworfen, gleichsam in poetischer Situationszeichnung. Z. B.: 

Abend; — grCbie Wiese, — zerstreute Weidenbftume, — Unkenruf im Siunpfe, — grauer Him- 

11 Cf, also the following words by Lenaa qaoted by i* I greatly regret that in spite of mnch effort I have 

Frankl, p. 00: ^ Seit Spees Trvixna/chXiQoXi hat die Natur- been unable to obtain the book from which Schons quotes 
symbolik keiner wieder aufgegriffen bis ich.** this passage: Emma Nisndobf, "Lenau in Schwahen (Leip- 

sig, 1858). 
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mel, — 68 regt sich kein LfLftchen, — immer tieferes Dunkel, — ein verlorener Freund. — Tiefe 
Sch&tze, teuie Fieundin, liegen in der Situation. Liesse sich nicht eine Beihe solcher Skizzen 
mit Wirkung durchfCQiient 

We are now prepared to proceed to a stady of Lenaa's treatment of nature. In 
the following chapters no attempt has been made to transcribe every passage in which 
the feature of nature under discussion is introduced, but it is hoped that everything of 
real importance has been quoted. The idea throughout has been to give precedence 
to quotations from the letters as the most direct expressions of his views; then follow 
quotations from his lyrical poetry (including the short epics), after that quotations 
from FaiAsty Savonaroldj Die Albigenser^ and lastly from Don t/uan. Here and there 
attention has been called to the evolution of certain interpretations. In general, I 

however, the order of quotations is not strictly chronological. . 

in J 

We will now ask ourselves what objects in the inexhaustible treasure-house of 
nature attracted Lenau's attention. He himself declares (Sch., I, p. 196) that the 
features of landscape which had the greatest informing power upon his personality 
were the Atlantic ocean and the Austrian Alps, and that of the two the latter were 
the more important Hence we may suppose that mountains play a large part in his 
writings. Although bom in Hungary, Lenau in early manhood became familiar with 
high mountains, and had innumerable opportunities for training his eye for artistic 
and subtle enjoyment of jagged outline and ponderous mass and all the wild beauties 
which haunt foaming abyss and beetling crag. It was in 1826 that he first saw the 
Austrian Alps. He immediately fell in love with them, and from that time forth 
visited them almost yearly.'* Schurz (I, pp. 88 ff.) tells us in detail of a trip which he 
and Lenau took into the Austrian mountains the very next year (1827). We learn 
from this passage what profound impression such excursions made upon our poet The 
description, done with no little poetic feeling, gives us a fine glimpse of the majesty 
and beauty of the spots which in the course of years so largely helped to mold 
Lenau's view of nature. In a letter to his friend Eleyle (November 6, 1827 ; L. and 
S., pp. 235, 286) he comments on this trip, and especially speaks of the HoUthal 
near Reichenau as ''ein wahrer Wallfahrtsort ftir Dichter, indem hier die Natur selbst 
zu dichten scheinf Schurz next tells us of two mountain excursions in 1830 (Sch., 
I, pp. 98 f. and 100 ff.), and we have a letter from Lenau himself, dated July 9, 1831, in 
which he enthusiastically comments on a trip to Gmunden (Sch., I, p. 115). Two years 
later we find him again in what he calls ''dem paradiesischen Gmunden" (Sch., I, pp. 
231 and 234). In the autunm of 1834 he visited Styria and describes a fine spot there 
in a letter {cf. R., p. 57). The very next year he ascended the Hochschwab in Styria 
(Sch., I, p. 311); he speaks of this journey in his poetic way in a letter to Emilie 

i>Sch., I, p. 79. In his boyhood Lenan became ao- Ofen into which his mother moved in 1817— Sch., I, p. 22). 
qnainted with the simpler and serener charm of plains PetOfjr (182M9), the greatest lyrical poet of Hungary, had 
(see Schnrs's description of the view from the house near an eye almost exclosiyely for the beanty of level country. 
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dated August 15, 1835 (R., pp. 82, 83). The following Bummer he could not resist 
the temptation of spending at least a week (from July 23 to 28) in his beloved moun- 
tains (Sch., I, p. 333). Many more times he went to the Austrian Alps for health 
and inspiration, but we need not weary the reader with a recital of every word referring 
to these journeys. We shall quote only a few passages from his letters. On May 16, 
1838, he describes the Traunsee in these words (Sch., I, p. 376) : ^' Der See ward 
immer stiller; der Traunstein gltlhte auf einige Minuten auf, wie eine grosse steineme 
Bose; das glatte Wasser spiegelte das schOne Bild in voUer Klarheit; die beiden Ufer 
schienen sich im Wasser entgegenkommen zu wollen; dann erhob sich ein Wind- 
hauch, und der See hatte wieder AUes vergessen." In June, 1841, he tells his friend 
Emilie with gratitude of the health-giving influences of the mountains, of the undying 
charm of sunset tints on the Alps, and of the fragrance of the new-mown mountain grass 
(R., p. 152). Again in 1841 he speaks of a view "glorious beyond description" 
which he enjoyed from the Zwieselalpe (Sch., II, p. 83). 

Hence we see that his eye was schooled throughout a very important part of his 
life for the grand effects of high mountains rather than for the simpler beauty of hills. 
Tet the latter he must have known ; his sojourns in Heidelberg and Stuttgart must 
have given him ample occasion for more than a passing acquaintance with their 
charm.'* But, although he was no doubt capable of appreciating the attractions of 
comparatively low mountains like the Black Forest (c/. Sch., II, p. 179), he had a 
decided predilection for grander effects. He once wrote from Stuttgart (a letter dated 
1840; c/. Sch., II, p. 30): "Nach unserem OberOsterreich ziehen mich gewisse stei- 
neme Leute, nftmlich die Hochberge, so gewaltig, dass ich bald aufbrechen werde.'' 
Just before his complete collapse he expressed his longing to go to Ischl, and declared 
that high mountains had a charm which could not be rivaled by that of any other land- 
scape (Sch., II, p. 228). Hence an incident told by Mayer is interesting in this 
connection. He discusses a spot near Waiblingen, and adds (Mayer, pp. 176, 177): 

Wenn ich hoffte, dass die ficht Wtlrttemberg'sche, reizend fruchtbare Wald-, Obst-, Reben- 
und Wiesengegend einen besondem Eindruck auf Niembsch machen wtirde, so hfttte ich mir bei 
aUer seiner Zuf liedenheit und Heiterkeit doch voraussagen kOnnen, dass er dieser meiner Erwar- 
tung nur wenig entsprechen werde. Sein Sinn ging doch immer mehr auf Gbgenden vom 
Alpencharakter oder auch auf einen so weit gedehnten Himmel, wie er sich in feierlicher OrOsse 
filber der Wiener Landschaf t ausbreitet, und der aUerdings etwas unruhige Chaiakter, der sich 
durch einen bis in's Eleine getriebenen, etwas buntscheckigen Anbau unsem Wtlrttembergisch- 
vftterlftndischen Gegenden aufgedrUckt findet, konnte seinem vielleicht etwas verwOhnten und 
einseitigen, im Wesentlichen aber doch richtigen SchOnheitssinn nie ganz Gentkge thim. 

I have spoken at length of this subject, because I believe that an adequate appre- 
ciation of Lenau's nature-sense is impossible without a knowledge of the profound 
effect produced by mountains upon his emotional life and upon his imagination. A 
person exceptionally sensitive to the artistic side of nature, as Lenau eminently was, 
constantly and deeply influenced by the stirring and hyperbolical effects of grand 

HIn 18S2 he writes from Heidelberg how much he enjoys the mountains I The letter is written in Jannaryl QT. 
Sch., I, p. 148, 
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mountain scenery, will, I think, develop an essentially different kind of art, and even 
of individuality, from one consistently impressed by the smaller, but more soothing and, 
in a sense, more refining effects of a quieter landscape. Wordsworth and Gt)ethe, the 
only instances of serenity in a truly classical sense in the poetry of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, are products of the latter; Lenau is a product of the former/^ 

As in his letters, so in his poetry we find many proofs of his deep love for the 
mountains. The best instances are these: 

Alpen! Alpenl unvergesslich seid 

Meinem Hersoen ihr in alien Tagen; 
Bergend vor der Welt ein herbes Leid, 

Hab' ich es zu euch hinaufgetragen 

Alpen, o wie stflrkte mich die Rast, 
Lagemd auf dem weichen Gr&n der Wiesen, 

Erftuierdftf te f Achelten den Oast, 
Eisgehamischt ragten eure Riesen 

Frischen Muth zu jedem Kampf und Leid 

Hab' ich thalwftrts von der HOh' getragen; 
Alpenl Alpenl unvergesslich seid 

Meinem Herzen ihr in alien Tagen! 

— An die Alpen. 

Ha! ich fand des Mannes Bt\ste, 

Den ich hOchst als Meister ehre 
Nebst dem schroffen Urgebirge 

Und dem grenzenlosen Meere. 

Ein Gtewitter in den Alpen, 

St&rme auf dem Oceane, 
Und das grosse Herz Beethovens 

Laut im heiligen Orkane, 

Sind die Wecker mir des Muthes, 
Der das Schicksal wagt zu fodem. 

— Beethovens BUste, 

Compare, too, Sch., I, p. 120. Like Lenau, Faust takes refuge in the mountains to 
escape fog and doubts {^Faust: der Morgengang)\ in Das Ross und der Better a 
horseman ''dUster, sehnsuchtkrank,'' is filled with comfort at the sight of a sunset on 
the Alps; in Auf meinen ausgebdlgten Oeier we read: 

Ich wollt', ich wftre jetzt in femen FelsenkltLf ten, 
Und du hoch fiber mir, still kreisend in den LtLf ten. 

Compare also Die Feme. Sometimes the beauties of the Alps, however, cannot con- 
sole, but make the guilty feel their crime more deeply. Faust (Faust: Abendgang)^ 
forsaken by nature, more than ever is burdened by the consciousness of his sins in 

IB I am aware that Lenaa'a temperament had more to ing beaaty of the Alps ooald only deepen his tendency to 
do with his yiew of life than his acqnaintanoe with moun- emotional intensity, 
tain scenery, bat his constant revelinff in the overwhelm- 
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the presence of the sublime beauty of the mountains: ''Der Friede, der auf alien 
Bergen ruht .... Das AUes muss in^s kranke Herz ihm schneiden.'^ 

All through Lenau's letters and works we find metaphors and similes taken from 
mountain scenery: ''Solche Seelen sind wie die Luft auf sehr hohen Bergen '' (L. 
and S., p. 238); "Du lemtest fahlen, dass Du nicht mehr auf der Hohe unserer 
Liebe stehst, auf jener seligen Alpenhohe" (L. and S., p. 24); "Du wirst es vielleicht 
aushalten eine Weile, .... aber plotzlich wirst Du das Alpenhom hOren und Du 
wirst ein Heimweh empfinden nach der Gebirgsluft, die ich Dir zu athmen gegeben^' 
(L. and S., p. 85); "Sie [t. e., his soul] besteht aus lauter Hohen und Tiefen, die 
abwechselnd beleuchtet und durch Schatten verdunkelt werden '^ (R., p. 230) ; " Indem 
ich schwindelnd, strauchelnd fort mich quftle, Zwischen dem dunkeln Abgrund meiner 
Seele Und dieser Welt verschloss'ner Felsenwand" {Fauat: der Bestwh), In An 
Seneca life is powerfully symbolized by a violent storm in a mountainous country ; 
love and marriage are symbolized by mountain and cloud in Liebe und Vermdhlung, 
Sometimes mountain scenery awakens sad or joyful thoughts; so in Der schwarze See. 
In An die Alpen we read: "Rauschend hat mich'a an der Eluft gemahnt: Schmerz 
und Liebe hat die Welt geboren.^^ In Meine Braut mountains awaken longing for 
the beloved. 

We find throughout his poetical works, as in his letters, descriptions of Alpine 
scenery. So, especially, in Der ewige Jude: 

Ich irrt' allein in einem Oden Thale, 
Von Klippenkalk umstarrt, von dunkeln Fohren; 
£3 war kein Laut im Hochgebirg zu hOren, 
Stumm rang die Nacht mit letztem Sonnenstrahle. 

Ftkr emste Wandrer liess die Urwelt liegen 
In diesem Thai versteinert ihre Trftume; 
Dort sah ich einen G^eier durch die BAume 
Wie einen stillen Todsgedanken fliegen. 

Lenau was too great an artist to indulge in tiresome enumerations. Hence the 
landscape generally gleams through the poem, is happily indicated rather than 
described, and forms an organic part of the whole. Consequently, mountains are 
often used as a background for human action. The beginning of Faust should be 
quoted here again; in the well-known Aayl, one of his most characteristic poems, 
'^hohe Klippen^' determine the character of the whole situation; in Die Felsenplatte 
''ein steiler Klippenhang, Wo der Wildbach niederschftumt " is the background for a 
man sunk in revery. The incarnate spirit of 1809 (in Vision) rides "durch's Land 
Tyrol, allein; Der Waldstrom brausst und stUrzt mit Macht" In Der Steyrertanz 
the mountaineer Bobert is characterized partly by suggestions of the mountains in 
which he lives. Similarly in Die Sennin mountains are skilfully suggested as a 
background to help describe an Alpine individuality. Compare furthermore Cisteron 
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and Der ndchtliche Oang in Klara Heberty and the beginning of Mischka an der 
Marosch. 

Striking *' vivifications '^ occnr in connection with mountains: ''Eine enge 
Schlucht, oder vielmehr ein Riss, klafft durch die Felsen hinunter, wie eine tiefe, 
finstere, ewige Wunde" (Sch., I, p. 273). Compare the following: 

Eine Kluft ist's, einsam, tief und wild, 
Durch den Abgrund ist ein Quell gestossen. 

Wie die Brust Maria's schwertdurchbohrt 

Ist zu schau'n in christlicher Kapelle, 
So Natur, der heil'gen Mutter dort 

Schien das Herz durchschnitten von dem Quelle. 

Grauer Felsen ewig starrer Blick 
Hangt hinab zur tiefgerissnen Wunde. 

— An die Alpen, 

Wie, trauemd nach verlomen Paradiesen, 

Des Freundes Haupt an's Herz des Freundes fftllt, 
Umarmen sich die emsien Felsenriesen. 

— Die Marionetten^ T. 

Lenau rarely refers to volcanoes, and then without originality. He writes to 
Sophie that anything which resists their love should bum and be destroyed '' wie ein 
Strohhalm in den brennenden Vulkan geworfen." Other passages occur in Don Juan, 

Lenau greatly admires glassy Alpine lakes,'* which on their dark surfaces reflect 
sun-kissed peaks, the arctic serenity of snow and glacier, or again a troubled sky and 
the grand desolation of pine-wreathed rocky shores: 

Den glatten See kein Windeshauch verknittert. 
Das Hochgebirg, die Tannen, Elippen, Buchten, 
Die Gletscher, die von Wolken niu: besuchten, 
Sie spiegeln sich im Wasser imzersplittert. 

— Stimme der Olocken. 

Die Felsen schroff und wild, 
Der See, die Waldumnachtung, 



1* Lakes and ponds in the plains rarely occnr in Lenan*s 
works. They are mentioned, however, in Schilfiieder and 
in Faust : der See, In both oases the ^* Stimmang " is ren- 
dered with admirable skill : 

An Klostermanem, alten, einsam dOstem, 

Ist weit ein stiller See hinausgegossen ; 
Am Sanme Bins' nnd Weide heimiich flOstern, 

Und sanftgewieffte Wasserblumen sprossen. 
Hell scheint der Mond, es spielen, leisen Bebens, 

Die Strahlen lieblich auf dem tiefen See, 
Wie aber den Gteheimnissen des Lebens 

Und seiner Tiefe nngeahntem Weh, 

Die Kinderseelen lieblich sittemd spielen 

—FauBL 



DrAben geht die Sonne scheiden, 
Und der made Tag entschlief. 

Niederhangen hier die Weiden 
In den Teich, so still, so tief. 

Anf dem Teich, dem regnngslosen, 
Weilt des Mondes holder GlanE, 

Flechtend seine bleichen Rosen 
In des Schilfes grftnen Kranz. 

^Schilflieder, 

Compare also MUehka an der Marotchj V. It shoold be 
stated that in Lenau*s early tx>etry mountains are rarely 
spoken of, and then with yagneness ; cf. UnmOglichet (writ- 
ten in 1822) and Abendbild^ eyidently an early poem show- 
ing the influence of Klopstock. 
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Sind dir ein stilles Bild 
Tiefsinniger Betrachtting. 

— See und Waeserfall 

Die TEumenberge rings den tiefen See umklammen, 

Und Bchfttten in den See die Schatten schwaiz zusammen 

Sehr emst ist hier die Welt und stnmm in sich versunken, 
Als wftr' ihr letzter Laut im finstem See ertrunken. 

— Der 9chwarze See. 

Monntain brooks and torrents have an irresistible fascination for onr poet He 
interprets their vehemence and fretting and their wild noises in his highly subjective 
and poetic fashion; so in Savonarola: Tubal: 

Durch Felsen, bleich, gehOhlt, verwittert, 

Wo Qeiet nur und Stt&nne nahn, 
Brausst dort ein Waldstrom, wild, erbittert, 

Und immer frisch die rauhe Bahn; 

Und hier durchbrausst den grimmen Alten, 

Verwittert, hohl und schreckend blass, 
Aus seines Herzens finstem Spalten 

Ein immer frischer Strom — der Hass. 

Mountain torrents sometimes form a part of the background; this is true in several pas- 
sages already quoted, and, e. g,, in Ftstbn, Felsenplatte, Erinnerung^ etc. A mountain 
torrent reminds the poet that '^Schmerz und Liebe hat die Welt geboren" {An die 
Alpen)" In Mischka an der Maroach^ III the roaring of a river adds to the atmos- 
phere of a bridal nighf Generally the roaring of torrents is a sound of poignant 
grief to our poet: '' Tausendstimmig braust ein dunkler Schmerz In des Stroms 
zerbrochenen Akkorden^' (An die Alpen)] "Heimweh jagt des Abgrunds wilden 

Schaum^' {ibid,); 

wie verzweifelnd 
StOrzt der WUdbach in die Tiefe, 
Und er brauset in den Schluchten, 
Ob er bang nach Htdfe riefe. 

— Clara Hebert : Cisteron. 

See also Wanderung im Oebirge^ Einsamkeity and especially Am Sarge einea Schwer^ 
mUthigen. Rarely the voice of the torrent is one of joy; c/. Der Oefangene: "Der 
Wildbach stUrzt vom Klippenhange nieder, Ein Freudenthrftnenstrom, dem Lenz 
entgegen.'' 

Cataracts occasionally are mentioned; for example: " Vergftnglichkeit, dein lauter 
Eatarakf {Die Ztoeifler); "der Reime Wasserfftlle" (Don Jttan: Kirchhof^ Mond- 
nachty The following passage is significant: 

17 Cf. N<Uh!tUcht Wanderwno.^ where a brook inyites to Starrend in die rege Sohlncht, 

suicide. In Die AUrigenMer: ein Oreit we read : Sell* ich*s Lefaen mitrerrinnen. 

Unter mir in wilder Flnebt i* In A9yl the absence of the brook adds to the sadness 

Brausst der Strom and stfLrst yon hinnen ; of the " Stimmnng." 
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Bausche, 2Seit, vorfoei, vorbeil 

Deine Opfer hab' sie allel 
Auch dein eigner Sterbeschiei 

TOnt mir zu im Wasserfalle. 

— Die Albigenser: ein Qreis, 

The greatest of all waterfalls, Niagara, though not associated with mountains, produced 
a profound impression upon Lenau. It seems that in later life he remembered hardly 
anything else about America with any degree of pleasure.** In Verschiedene Deutung 
and Niagara^ he describes the river and the falls, and especially in the last-mentioned 
poem interprets them in characteristic fashion: 

Die Stromschnellen stfUrzen, schiessen, 

Donnem fort im wilden Drang, 
Wie von Sehnsucht hingerissen 

Nach dem grossen Untergang. 

In a large number of cases brooks and streams are referred to in Lenau^s works 
without being associated with mountains. We read ''Thrftnenstrom,'' ''Thrftnenbftche,^' 
^'Murmelbach der Rede," '*von stlssen Worten eine Fluth," " Lockenfluth," "Strom 
der SchOnheit," etc. In other passages brooks are introduced by way of comparison, 
or as a background ; we need not mention them, however, as they betray no originality." 

It is a strange fact that Lenau rarely speaks of mountain forests, yet they are a 
striking part of Alpine scenery. Although he often and skilfully introduces forests 
and groves, he rarely distinctly associates them with mountains, and, when he does, 
fails to characterize them as an organic part of their sublime surroundings. Der 
Eichtoaldj a part of Wanderung im Oebtrge, is an instance: "Ich trat in einen heilig 
dUstem Eichwald. . . . • Es rauscht' der Wald geheimnissvolL" This might be said 
of any forest. 

Of all forests, the forest primeval, grand and wild, could not help affecting Lenau. 
Early in his life he saw such a forest in the Austrian Alps, and never forgot it (Sch., 
I, pp. 89, 90). Later he was anxious to become acquainted with the American 
forests; "dort will ich meine Phantasie in die Schule der Urw&lder schicken." He 
looked forward to reading his friends' letters to the "sinnenden Blumenbftume" of 
America. " Deine lieben Worte werden wie schOne VOgel herumflattem im wunder- 



i*To see Niagara was one of the things he looked for- 
ward to most in coming to this country (</. Seh., I« p. 162, 
also p. 199 ; ^, furthermore Der MMkenbcM^ written imme- 
diately before his departure from Europe). 

90 See, too, Die drei Indianer. 

21 In a letter to Emilie (B., p* 71) time is compared to a 
stream: "Ja,dieZeit, die Zeit! Sie ist freilioh ein Strom, 
aber keiner, der in seinen Ufern an ans Torftbersieht, son- 
dem ein nferloser, Aberschwemmender, der heranschwillt, 
uns immer n&her kommt, immer mehr and mehr von dem 
Gmnd nnd Boden nnserer Frenden, WOnsche nnd Hoffnnn- 
gen in seinen Flnthen begrftbt." 

The ripple of brooks lacks the dramatic effect charac- 



teristic of the mad noises of Alpine torrents, bat still has 
a charm of its own which did not escape Lenau. Again he 
interprets these yoices in his subjectiye and often morbid, 
yet always poetical way. In Dew Pot^Aom the brook whis- 
pers a welcome to the moon. In Der O^anoene we read : 
" Helodiach sieht der Bach durch Waldesr&ume.*' In lAebe 
und VermdMung, the brook, " der ruhelose," weeps at the 
toet of the rose. In an oak forest, **ein B&chlein unter 
Blumen flOstert, Wie das Gebet Ton einem Kind '* (Wandc 
rung im Qebirge: der Eichwald) ; on a chill autumn even- 
ing *^Das Bachleln schleicht hinab, yon abgestorbnen 
Hainen Trftgt es die Blatter fort mit halbersticktem Wei- 
nen ; " in FrUhling we read : '* Die hochgeschwellten Bftche 
fallen Durch Blumen hin mit trunknem Lallen." 
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voUen Gezweige des Urwalds;" and "der ganze Urwald wird von Sehnsucht ergriffen 
nach Each " {cf, Sch., I, pp. 158 ff. ; see also Der Maskenball). When he became 
acquainted with the virgin forests of this country, they delighted and inspired him. 
In later years he spoke with admiration especially of a decaying forest which he saw 
probably in Ohio (Sch., I, p. 212). Yet we hear little of primeval forests in his 
poetry. In Die Bauem am Tiaaastrande he compares the tones of musical instru- 
ments (clarionets, violins, etc.) to *' Urwaldpflanzen wild verschlungen.'' In the poem 
Der Urwald the characterization is not satisfactory. Lenau's unfortunate insistence 
on seeing decay in nature prevents his describing the sense of exuberance and power 
which the sight of a primeval forest excites: 

Umsonst das Leben hier zu gr&nen sucht, 
Erdr&cket von des Todes Ueberwucht, 

Denn endlich hat der Tod, der starke Zwinger, 
Die Faust geballt, das Leben eingeschlossen, 
Es sucht umsonst, hier, dort, hervorzusprossen 

Durch Moderstftmme, dtUrre Todesfinger. 

— Der Urwald. 

Urwald, in deinem Brausen 

Und emsten D&mmerschein 
Mit der Qeliebten hausen 

MOcht' ich allein — allein! 

— Wunach. 

As everything associated with mountains deeply appealed to Lenau, it is natural 
that plants and animals on Alpine heights should play an important part in his poetry. 
We shall speak of these later in connection with his treatment of vegetable and 
animal life. 

Next to high mountains and all they imply, it was the ocean, as we saw, which, 
according to his own statement, had most to do with shaping Lenau's individuality. 
The grandeur and the vastness of the sea fascinate him — in other words, it is again a 
titanic element which delights his fancy. His love for it proves, even more conclu- 
sively than did his love for high mountains, that his temperament was attuned particu- 
larly to grand effects; for, although he had never seen the ocean until he was thirty 
years old, he was immediately and most deeply impressed by it. His trip to America 
in 1882 gave him the first opportunity for acquaintance with the sea in its various 
moods. He writes to Schurz on his arrival in America (October 16, 1832; Sch., 
I, p. 196): 

Ich bin jetzi um ein Qutes reicher, dass ich auch das Meer kennen gelemt babe. Die 
nachhaltigste und beste Wirkung dieser Seereise ist ein gewisser feierlicher Ernst, der sich durch 
den langen Anblick des Erhabenen in mir bef estigt hat. Das Meer ist mir zu Heizen gegangen. 
Das sind die zwei Hauptmomente der Natur, die mich gebildet haben: dies atlantische Meer 
und die Osterteichischen Alpen; doch mOcht' ich mich vorzugsweise einen 2iOgling der letzteren 
nennen. Ich kann Dir nicht beschreiben, wie mir zu Muthe war, wenn auf der See jedes Ltlftchen 
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schwieg, jede Welle nihte, der mftde Himmel sich aufs Meer logte, und jedes Leben, jede Bewe- 
gung sich von iinserm Schiffe zurClckgezogen hatte, in dieser tiefen, grenzenlosen Einsamkeit; 
mit welcher Sehnsucht ich da zurtlckdachte an meine lieben Berge, meine lieben Menschen in 
der Feme. Ich mOchte fast behaupten, das stille Meer ist grosser als das bewegte, wie es denn 
schon dem Auge ausgedehnter erscheint. Els hat sich mir aber das Meer auch in seiner Leiden- 
schaft gezeigt. Starke Winde und ungeheure Wellen nahmen das Schiff oft in ihie Mitte und 
schleuderten sichs verfichtlich in die Hftnde. Das war ein Schwanken, dass ich nicht aufrecht 
stehen konnte; doch eben darin mag das Heilsame liegen, das Seereisen fflr den Charakter des 
Menschen haben. Wenn ich in meiner KajtLte stand und plOtzlich an die Wand geworfen wurde 
wie eine willenlose Eleinigkeit, so empOrte das meinen Stolz aufs bitterste, imd je weniger mein 
ftusserer Mensch aufrecht stehen konnte, desto mehr that es der innere. Der Kampf mit den 
rohen Krftf ten der Natur ist sehr gut. 

It is noteworthy that the sublimity of the ocean and its sadness in a calm appealed 

to him most, and that he enjoyed the opposition against the brutal forces of nature 

awakened by his feeling of helplessness during a storm." So deeply did he love the 

ocean that he longed for it as late as 1844, during his last illness; Emilie Beinbeck 

tells us that in the spring of 1844 ^^ ftusserte er besonders grosses Verlangen, das 

Meer wieder zu sehen " (R., p. 201). 

This love for the ocean is recorded in a considerable number of passages in his 

works. It filled his mind even before he left Europe ; in Der Maakenballj written in 

1832 before he started on his journey, we read: 

Frisch hinaus in's Meerestosen, 
Durch die fluthbesch&umten Riffel 
Hal schon seh' ich MOven adehn, 
Wetterwolken seh' ich jagen, 
Und die StUrme hOr* ich schlagen. 

In Wandel der Sehnsucht^ written after his return from America (Sch., I, p. 214), his 

meeting with the beloved and ''das grftnzenlose, hoffnungslose Lieben" make him 

exclaim: ''O wie sehn' ich mich so bang hinaus Wieder in das dumpfe FluthgebrausI^' 

In Der ewige Jude he lets Ahasverus exclaim: "Ich wollt' ich ware Versunken, eh' 

mein Licht versank, im Meere!" Faust longs for the ocean and hopes for dreary 

consolation from it (Faust: die Beise): 

Ich will nun fort, hinaus in's Meer, 
Das ist so einsam, wild und leer, 
Das blllht nicht auf , das welkt nicht ab, 
Ein ungeschmtlcktes, ewiges Qrab. 
Dort zwischen Wogen, zwischen Winden, 
Soil mir der letzte Kummer schwinden. 

» Cf, with this letter the following passage from Fatut : Dagegen hAlt dein Trots und Stola sich aohwer. 

die ReUe: Wenn Welle mht and Jedes LuftgeflOster, 

- a^ , . . .,,,,. , Wenn Heer und Himmel schweigend sich omsehlingen 

^r Sturm tet weniger bedenkliiA mir. Und fromm, fast wie swei betende Gesohwister, 

Wenn s heult nnd brtUt, wenn AUes wankt nnd kracht, jy^ j^^nnte, sorg» ich, meinen Fanst beswingen. 

Ein kriegrisch Wesen bald kt dir erwacht, jy^ ,ft,^ht' ich Schwftrmerei an meinem Fanst, 

Das dem Tumult nnd alien TodesschlAgen ^at auch der Sturm vergebens ihn gesaust 

MannstroUig und f rohlockend Bieht entgegen. Furthermore, (/. in Zwei Polen the second speech of Hip- 

Bedenklich aber ist das stille Meer, polyt. 
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Many are the characterizations and descriptions of the ocean scattered throogh 
Lenaa's works. -Before he became personally acquainted with it he seems to have 
regarded it with a certain dread. "Ich moss mir sagen: da gehst in die See, da 
vertraost dich den trUgerischen Wellen, da flberantwortest dein Herz, sammt aller 
Liebe .... den nnsichem Winden'^ (Mayer, p. 68 ; Sch., I, p. 171). He seems 
never to have overcome a certain feeling of awe and terror for it, for in Faust: der 
Maler he speaks of the ''wHsten Wogenfelder;" and in Faust: der Abschied says: 
'^eh' das ersehnte Meer Mich grenzenlos amtranert;" compare the passage qaoted 
above, beginning: **Ich will nan fort, hinaos in's Meer." Mephistopheles says to 
Faast: '^Du kennst das Meer noch nicht; das emste Ding Schon manchem Wandrer 
sehr za Herzen ging'' (Faust: die Reise); '^Im Meer, das, fremd and stolz, in kalter 
QrOsse, Nicht rUckhallt selbst des Himmels Donnerstdsse " (Faust: der Traum); ^'Des 
Meers bewegte GrabeshUger' (ibid). A sailor says in Faust: O&rg: 

Das WaldesgrQn, der Vogelsang, 
Und all der sftsse Frfihlingsdrang 
Blieb mir verloien and veisAumt, 
Wo nor die kalte Woge sch&amt 
Und Sterbelieder singt der Wind. 

Again we hear of the ^'weite, fremde Meereswtiste " (Wandel der Sehnsu4)ht)j and of 
the "Oden, unfrnchtbaren Wogen" (Zwei Polen: Hippolyt), The sad song which 
runs through all nature is heard when *'sich die Meereswellen AufthHrmen und zer- 
schellen'^ (Am Sarge eines SchwermUthigen). In Der Schiffsjunge the ocean is 
called '*der alte MOrder;" cf. Sehnsucht nach Offenbarung, Eoch, I, p. 444. Yet 
Lenau was capable of seeing the peace and loveliness of the ocean: 

Fried' und Liebe, hold verbunden, 

Schweben auf der Tiefe, 
Ob der Tod mit seinen Wunden 

Nun auf immer schliefe. 

— Die Seejungfrauen. 

Again he speaks of *'das sinnende Meer" (Wunsch)^ and of ''die See in ihrer stillen 
GrOese " (Klara Hebert: der selige Abend). Slurmesmjfthe^ written in 1883 on Long 
Island, and Die Seqjungfrauen should especially be mentioned for the descriptions they 
contain of the ocean." Meeresstille ('' Sturm mit deinen DonnerschlAgen^') exhibits the 
idea expressed in the letter just mentioned: ''Ich mOchte fast behaupten, das stille 
Meer ist grosser als das bewegte.'^ A fine, bracing morning at sea is described in 

ssThe lappin«r of oeean watos greatly charmed our Dann wieder ein gehelmnissToUes Kllngen, 

poet ; ^. FauMt : der Traiwn : Als wexrn die Winde liber Wies' nnd Wald 

Der Wandrer Faust, das Aiige so, das Ohr ^"^ B««* yerstreuter GlookentOne bringen ; 

Dicht an des Schlffee Bretterwand geschmiegt, ^nn braost es dnmpf, wie WaaserlWle ransehen, 

Schlafiieder mnrmelt ihm der Wellenchor. ^*« Tom Qebirge hirtUche Schalmeien, 

Fanst hOrt Tergnflgt im sanften Meerestosen Nnn wieder hOrt efai trinmerischee Lansehen 

So nah den Tod an seinem Hanpte kosen. ^«» '«"»» SpielpUta Inst'ge Kinder sehreieiL 
Bald ist's ein Bieseln, ein QeflOster bald, 
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Seemorgen: "Der Morgen friscli, die Winde gut, Die Sonne glUht bo helle," etc.; a 
hot summer night on the sea is described in Die Rojche; a moonlight night is briefly 
sketched in Die Seejungfrauen; and an ocean sunset in Faust: der Traum: "Die 
Sonne neigt hinunter sich im Westen, Noch zittert auf der Fluth ihr Schimmerpfad." 
Significantly he adds: 

Auf weitem Meer ist es ein freudig Grauen, 

Den Untergang der Sonne anzuschauen; 

Im Augenblicke, wo die f remde See 

Die Lebensfreundin Sonne ihm verachlang, 

Durchzuckt des Wandrers Herz ein dimkles Weh, 

Er sieht die Fluthen d&mmem heimlich bang. 

Because the sea in all its aspects left so deep an impress upon Lenau^s imagina- 
tion, it is not surprising to find many figures borrowed from the sea in his letters 
and poetry:^ "Mag das Leben immerhin seine verdriesslichen Trammer auflagern 
und h Auf en an seinem unfreundlichen Ufer — eine einzige Welle der Liebe, des tiefen, 
weiten und gewaltigen Meeres, spUlt die Trtlmmer fort, als wftren sie nie dagewesen " 
(L. and S., p. 25). "Ich will mich wohl ein wenig mfissigen in den Ausbrtlchen 
meiner Leidenschaf t ; ganz kann ich sie nicht beherrschen. Ich fahre auf hOchster 
See, und da Ifisst sich kein Anker werfen" (L. and S., p. 82). "Aber mein ganzes 
Blut hatte noch die StrOmung nach Dir, wie die Wellen der See nach einem starken 
Winde noch lange nach seiner Richtung schlagen, wenn er schon nicht mehr da ist " 
(L. and S., p. 117). "Wie jeder Eummer und jeder bittre Vorgang so bald ver- 
schwindet in der Unermesslichkeit unsrer Liebe, ein bischen Schaum im Meere! " (L. 
and S., p. 174). "Der tiefste Grund der Seele muss wie der Meeresgrund fest und 
sicher in undurchdringlicher Verborgenheit ruhen. Unbewegt, wenn auch die hef- 
tigsten StUrme die oberen Schichten in Aufruhr bringen" (R., p. 231). This utter- 
ance is quoted by Emilie as made just before Lenau's last illness. The following 
passages are taken from his poetry: 

Trflgt aber una der Schlaf mit weicher Hand 

In's Zauberboot, das heimlich stosst vom Strand, 

Und lenkt das Boot im weiten Ocean 

Der Traum herum, ein trunkner Steuermann, 

So sind wir nicht allein, denn bald gesellen 

Die Launen una der unbeherrschten Wellen 

Mit Menschen mancherlei. — Schlaflose Nacht, 

Dein Schifflein stosst 

Schon in's Meer, zum Land 

Streckst du die Hand 
Noch, flberhangend, um Trost; 

s^ETen before he had seen the ocean, however, such a letter to his mother written toward the end of 1818 or at 

flffores occur; e. g,: "Sagen Sie ihr, der guten Sch wester, the beginning of 1819). Other iMissages might be quoted, 

dass auch sie in meiner Seele and Herzen einen Anker but they show no originality or iKietio power, 
geworfen habe, den kein Starm anfiniheben Termag " (from 
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Urn Trost und Genuss, 
Urn Hab' und Halt, 
Und bist schon so alt: 
^ O dass man sterben muss I " 

Zieh' ein die Hand! 

Den Blick hinaus 

In's Meerl nach Haus! 
Denk' an den ewigen Strand! 

— Einem Greis, 

Um das Brautpaar, sturmgejagte Brander 
Auf dem Meer der Lust. 

— MiachJca an der Maroschj II. 

Nach dem Sturme lag die See nun 

SchOn in ihrer stillen GrOsse; 
Nur noch manchmal an das Ufer 

TOnten bange WellenstOsse: 

Also zuckt nach starkem Weinen 
Noch das Herz mit bangem Schlage, 

1st auch schon das Auge heiter, 
Und verstummt des Mimdes Elage. 

— Klara Hebert : der selige Abend.^ 

Sanftes Wogen, holdes Eieseln; 

Sind des Weltmeeis ktQile Wellen 
Sftss beseelt zu Liebesstinunen? 

Wie sie steigen, sinken, schwellen! 

— Beethovens BCste, 

Rings hinaus in alle Weiten 

1st das Weltmeer hingegossen, 
Doch ein Ocean der Tiefe 

1st das Auge eng umschlossen. 

— Johannes Ziska^ V. 

Mag dann der HoUe tiefes Qualenmeer 
Mit seinen Wogen rauschen um mich her, 
Ich werde nicht darin zu Grunde gehn, 
Mir wird aus deinem holden Liebeszeichen 
Ein ewig grCLnes EUland auferstehen, 
Verzweifelnd muss die HoUe rftckwArts weichen; 
Vergebens werden dann Erinnerungen 
Aus meinen wflsten, schuldgetr&bten Tagen 
An's heilige Ufer meiner Liebe schlagen. 

— Faust : der Mord. 

' Written before he saw the ocean I 
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Die Sonne neigt hinunter sich im Westen. 

Noch zittert atif der Fluth ihr Schimmerp&d; 
Ein Weilchen harrt, gleich diesen StrahlenreBten, 

Die lichte Spur von einer edlen That. 

— Faust: der Trautn. 

At the end of his career, Faust calls himself '' des tiefen Meers vergftnglich bunter 

Schaum" {Faust: Faust's Tod). Don Juan claims that many women "haben . . . . 

die hohe See der Wonne nie befahren" {Don Juan: Don Juan und Ghracioso).^ 

The ocean is furthermore several times mentioned by Lenau as awakening certain 

thoughts and feelings. In Zwei Polen: Hippolyt ^Hiefe Meeresstille '' is associated 

with '^grenzenloser Frieden/' and yet the ocean is called ''einsam, abgeschieden.'^ A 

sunset on the ocean fills the heart with "ein dunkles Weh" {Faust: der Traum); 

two lines above the same feeling is called " ein freudig Grauen.'' Significantly the 

ocean was for Faust 

des Schmerzes hohe Schule, 
Hier mag er [t. a., der Schmerz] wfLrdig aufzuflammen lemen 
Nur nach dem Ew'gen, leider ewig f emen, 
Und dass er nicht nach dem Erachaffnen buhle. 

— Faust: der Traum. 

Lenau is happy in introducing the ocean as a background to give a " Stimmung'^ 
in harmony with the subject treated Li Auf meinen ausgebdlgten Geier the following 
two lines occur referring to Napoleon: 

Und der auf Helena, wenn rings die Meerfluth sch&umte, 
Beim Sturme sich zurClck in seine Schlachten trftumte. 

In Klara Hebert: der selige Abend a glorious evening on the seashore is the back- 
ground for the meeting of the noble Pole and Klara, and in Die Sehnsucht^ another part 
of the same epic, Klara goes to the sea on fine starlit summer nights, filled with long- 
ing for her lover. In Faust the ocean is often introduced by way of background; 
cf. Faust: der Maler: 

Einsam die hohe KOnigsvilla stand, 

Und ragt' in's Meer vom steilen Felsenstrand. 

Cypressenhaine tmd Oiangenwfilder, 

Die schattend sich an ihr landeinwftrts dehnen, 

Erwecken oft dem Seemann heimlich Sehnen, 

Schifft er dahin die wfilsten Wogenfelder. — 

Es ruht auf Land und Meer ein schwfitler Tag, 

Es reget sich kein Blatt, kein Wellenschlag; 

Doch Abends kommt ein schwaiz GtewOlk gezogen, 

Der Sturm erwacht und wtlhlet in den Wogen. 

Am offnen Fenster lehnt im Sommerhaus 

» Besides the xMSsa^es transcribed, I hsTe noted some Strand des Lebens," " Todesmeer," " Kampfeswogen," etc 

thirty more which belon«r here. Three of these appear in In the remainin«r passages there is little of additional 

poems written before Lenan^s acquaintance with the ocean. importance. 
Here the references are not striking. We hear of "der 
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Maria, blickend in das Meer hinaus. 
Sie sieht der Sonne letzte Gluten schwinden, 
Sie flberlfisst ibr blondes Haar den Winden, 
Die f reudig mit der Loekenbeute schwanken, 
Und ihre Seele sinnigen Credanken. 

In this passage the atmosphere indicated by the ocean, rocks, orange groves, etc., is 
felicitously associated with an individuality of so peculiar a tinge as Maria. In Die 
Reise a stormy night on the ocean is used as a background for the scene in which 
Faust prepares for his sea journey. Again the scene entitled Odrg is placed in a 
"Schenke am Meeresstrand." "Nacht, fortwfthrender Sturm" make the background 
for Fausfs Tod. In Der Sturm Faust explains his preference for the ocean for 
characteristic reasons: 

Wir wandeln auf dem Schifflein bin und her. 
Das Schifflein jagt dahin im weiten Meer, 
Das Meer ist mit den Winden auf der Flucht, 
Die Erde, sammt dem Schifflein, Meer tmd Winden, 
Scbiesst durcb den weiten Himmelsraum und sucht 
In ew'ger Leidenschaft, und kann's nicht finden. 
Mir ist das Meer vertrauter als das Land; 
Hier rauscht es unbestreitbar in die Seele, 
Was dort ich leise, dunkel nur empfand, 
Dass die Natur auch ew'ge Sebnsucht qu&le 
Nach einem Glticke, das sie nie gewinnt; 
Und was da lebt im regen Labyrinth 
Eann sicb in Kuhe nirgendwo verschanzen, 
Stets in den Sturm der Sehnsucht fortgerissen; 
Und flflcht' ich nach den Grabesfinstemissen, 
Muss meine Asche um die Sonne tanzen. 

A stormy sea is a delight to Faust; hence he exclaims in Odrg: ''Nun will ich in die 
Nacht hinaus, Zu laben mich am Sturmgebraus." It is precisely the homelessness of 
the sea which makes it appear congenial to him: 

Die Welle, die der Sturm bewegt, 

Die schftumend an die Elippe schlfigt, .... 

Mehr Heimat haben sie imd Huh, 

Mein einsam Herz, als du! 

—Fausfa Tod. 

• 

A study of the treatment of the ocean in Faust helps toward a deeper under- 
standing of Lenau the artist The drama Faust is essentially a poem of '' Welt- 
schmerz," and the hero is represented as a titanic soul tortured with intellectual 
ambition and filled with the same inner struggles which characterized the poef s own 
life. Hence, again and again to associate Faust with the vast and powerful ocean, 
especially when surging and storm-swept, is an admirable artistic intuition. 

Lastly, many " vivifications " of the ocean occur: e. flr., in Olauben, Wissen, 
Handeln (printed in 1830, hence before he saw the ocean): 
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Thn hOrm-cbe Wogen des Meeres beiauscht iind springen 

Vom schaukelnden Schoosae des Scfalummen zu Qoii empor, 
Und taumeln entzfUskt in die Arme sich und singen: 
"Allmftchtiger OottI" im tauflendstimmigen Chor. 

In Sturmeamythe the storm-clouds are made to speak to the ocean, their mother. 

The ocean then awakens: 

der TOchter Kummer 
Hat sie aufgestOrt aus ihrem Schlummer, 
Und sie springt vom Lager hoch empor: 
Mutter— Kinder— brausend sich umschlingen 
Und sie tanzen freudenwild und singen 
Ihrer Lieb' ein Lied im Sturmeschor. 

In Der Schiffsjunge the waves which engulfed the unfortunate cabin boy are com- 
pared to *^ hungemde Bestien " which dashed upon their victim, '' sie schnauben und 
bellen;" and yet '^klar blickt der alte MOrder Ocean Dem Himmel zu, als hfttt' er 
nichts gethan/^ In Fauat: die Reise we read: '' Wenn Meer und Himmel schweigend 
sich umschlingen;" In Faust: der Maler: 

Ha! wie berauscht die aufruhrsvoUen Wellen 
Um ihren weisaen, warmen Busen schwellen, 
Und hOher stets an ihrem Nacken steigen, 
Sie mitzuieisaen in den wilden Reigen! 

Lenau's nature-sense is, generally speaking, distinctly realistic ; he does not often 
treat of supernatural phenomena, like fabulous animals or plants, or the impossible 
landscapes of fairyland, such as appeal to medieval writers. Yet here and there super- 
natural elements are introduced, and sometimes not without skill, for they help to 
create an atmosphere. So in two of his ocean poems {Die Seejungfrauen and Der 
Schiffsjunge) he speaks of ^^ Seejungfrauen," in whose existence he actually believed 
(Sch., I, p. 199). "Seejungfrauen" are supposed to dwell "im Korallenhage," "in 
der Eorallenauen stillem, trtlbe dAmmemdem Verliess," "in Felsenriffen ; " and yet in 
spite of their bewitching abode they are believed to long for "des Erdenfrtlhlings 
heitem Glanz." They are friendly to men, and are conceived as twining "Muscheln 
zum weissen Rosenkranz " for the boy who lost his life in the ocean.^ Of seabirds 
and other animals of the ocean we shall speak later. 

We may conclude, then, that Lenau was a passionate lover of the ocean. He 
occasionally refers to it in letters and poems written before his journey to America; 
he very frequently speaks of it in the works composed during and immediately after 
that trip, and even occasionally mentions it in his later and last productions, like Don 
Juan, Hence, Schurz (I, p. 212) is not altogether right when he says: "In spAteren 

vt Coral and other sabmarine objeeta are very rarely are associated with " Seejangfraneo,'* but only in a general 
mentioned in Lenau. We find ** Korallenhand " (in Tri<u way. '* 

Harmonica^ written before he saw the ocean) ; *' Muscheln " 
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Jahren schimmert das Meer fast nirgends mehr in seinen Gedichten darch." Lenan 
may be said, together with Heine, to be the greatest interpreter of the ocean in 
German literature, but Schurz (I, p. 213) again errs in saying that he was '^ der aller- 
erste" who sang "Seelieder." Even in the eighteenth century F. L. Stolberg dis- 
covered the wild beauty of the ocean {cf. Keiper, F. L, Stolberg^ s Jugendpoesie, 
Berlin, 1893, p. 48), and Heine published Die Nordsee in 1826, that is, several 
yeaiB before Lenau composed any poems referring to the sea. Besides these two, 
others in German literature had treated the ocean before Lenau, although with much 
less power than either Heine or he (c/. Walzel, EuphorUm^ V, pp. 154 flp.). 

During the winter of 1822-23 Lenau studied agriculture in Altenburg in Hungary. 
The results of his studies there amounted to nothing, but his poetic nature was deeply 
touched by the melancholy beauty of the Hungarian prairies, called '^ pusstas " (Sch., 
I, p. 65). As their character has such a touch of grandeur, one might expect more 
frequent references to them in his works than are actually found there ; the Alps and 
the ocean took up too much of his attention during his most creative years. Yet the 
fascination of the "Haide^' lingered in his mind and left delightful traces in his 
works." In a letter to Sophie (L. and 8., p. 79) he says: " Wie ein Novembertag auf 
einer ungarischen Haide, so liegt mir's heut auf dem Herzen." Li Die Zweifter 
Lenau speaks of '^des Eises stille Haide;" in Olauhen, Wissen, Handelnieite bids 
him go ^'durch Haideland, verlassner stets und traber;" in Die Heidelberger Ruiiie 
the abode of the dead is called ''die Oden Schattenhaiden;'' in Zwetfel und Ruhe 
''Zweifer' takes man ''durch stille Haiden,'' there 

Wie sonst vom stillen Haideland 

Der Wandrer VOgel scheucht empor. 
So rauscht ihm an des Zweifels Hand 

Von Fragen auf ein wilder Chor. 

When Lorenzo dies he imagines himself standing ''Einsam, verlassen, nackt, von 
Winden Auf einer Haide kalt umweht" (Savonarola: der Tod Lorenzos). In Don 
Juan: erletichteter Saal im Hause Don Juans^ the hero defines the witchery of love 
as follows: 

Einst fiber einer Haid' in dunkler Nacht 

Sah ich den Himmel gltOm in rother Pracht, 

Als flammt' in Lftf ten hoch ein Meteor, 

Und als ich nfther kam, war's brennend Rohr; 

Und als die Binsenglut in Asche fiel, 

War schwaiz der Himmel, aus das FarbenspieL 

So ist vielleicht der Liebe Zauberei 

Nur Himmelswiderschein vom Erdenbrand, 

Und wenn der Stoff verzehrt in Asche schwand, 

Ist auch das Rosenspiel der Nacht vorbei. 

MA whole gronp of poems is entitled HaideMder, 
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The ''Haide^^ is often used by Lenau as a background, sometimes with consider- 
able artistic tact. In Robert und der Invalide ''das Ode Haideland^' is the dwelling- 
place of Robert, ruined by unrequited love, and a cripple; in Die Haideschenke "die 
Haide .... so still und leer^' is associated with robbers and gypsies; in Ahasver, 
der ewige Jude peasants are described as burying a youth, when suddenly the wandering 
Jew appears, steps to the bier, and gives vent to his longing for death: the background 
of the whole scene is " die weite, grtlne Haide " (" hier lebt die Erde still und arm und 
trabe"); again, the scene of the famous poem Die drei Zigeuner ("Drei Zigeuner 
fand ich einmal") is laid in a "sandige Haide ;^' in Einsamkeit the atmosphere of 
complete loneliness and despair is intensified by references to the "Haide": "Hast 
du schon je dich ganz allein gefunden, Lieblos und ohne Gott auf einer Haide?" The 
same "Stimmung" pervades the poem entitled Stimme des Regens: "Die Lufte rasten 
auf der weiten Haide, Die Disteln sind so regungslos zu schauen." Lenau once called 
himself "ein Stein, der auf einer Oden Haide liegt," because he was bom in an age 
indifferent to poetry (Sch., II, p. 92). 

*It becomes evident from a perusal of the passages just quoted that Lenau does 
not describe the " pussta " in detail, yet he deeply felt its atmosphere and often intro- 
duces it as one of several elements to produce a sad or a dramatic "Stimmung."" 
Large plains outside of the "pusstas" Lenau rarely mentions. In a letter dated June 
4, 184:4 (Sch., II, p. 156), he speaks with delight of "der anmuthige Rhein und 
eine weithingedehnte Flfiche, von den blftulichen Vogesen begrenzt;" cf. also a letter 
dated July 5, 1840 (Sch., II, p. 31): "die Aussicht ins flache Land hinab ist ganz 
herrlich." 

After recording the importance for Lenau's nature-sense of grand elements like 
the mountains, the ocean, and large plains, we will now turn to a study of the smaller 
features. 

To those capable of enjoying the quiet elements of landscape few things are more 
delightful and satisfying than valleys in a hilly country. To Lenau, accustomed to 
the stirring effects of Alpine scenery, "das liebe Thai," as Goethe calls it, has com- 
paratively little attraction. In Erinnerung, inserted in a letter to Eleyle dated Janu- 
ary 13, 1824 (L. and S., p. 221), is found a vague reference to a valley (or to a plain?): 
"Nachtliche Stille lag auf Flur und Hain." In Klara Hebert: Cisteron the poet 
speaks of " die schOnen, liedervoUen Wonnigen Provencerthale." In An eine Witttve 
we find a very vague reference to a valley: " Und ftlhrest nach dem femen Thale Die 
Kinder an das Grab des Gatten." In Fatist: der Abendgang Mephistopheles speaks 
of "dem geheimen Schattenthal Verbotner sUsser Lustgedanken." In Mischka an 
der Theiss the valleys about Tokay are described as follows: 

MIt is an interesting fact that a large nnmber of slons of his yonth had been weakened by familiarity with 
Lenau's references to " die Haide " are found in the poems mountains and with the ocean, 
written before 1834; in other words, before the impres- 
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In dem Lande der Magyaren, 

Wo der Bodrog klare Wellen 
Mit der Tissa grCtnen, klaren, 

Freudig rauschend sich gesellen, 
Wo auf sonnenfrohen Hftngen 
Die Toka jertraube lacht. 

The most genuine burst of appreciation for valleys occurs in Das Wiedersehen: 

Du heimathliches Thai, 

Mir wird so wohl und wehe, 
Dass ich dich nun einmal, 

Ersehntes! wiedersehe. 

This inability to appreciate hills and valleys would help to explain the fact that Lenau 
could travel through Pennsylvania and Ohio and write from there (letter dated from 
Lisbon, O., March 6, 1833, Sch., I, p. 207): "Die Natur selbst ist kalt; die Con- 
formation der Berge, die Einbuchtungen der Thaler, Alles ist gleichfOrmig und 
unphantastisch.'^ " 

Meadows find casual mention in Lenau^s worka** In Seemorgen he longs for 
"Berg, Wiese, Laub und Bltlthe" while on the ocean. In Marie und Wilhelm we 
read: "Folge mir zur Liebesau Voll ewig grtUier Freuden! " Similarly in Die Atbi- 
genser: Fulco we read of "der Freude grtLne Auen;" in Auf eine goldene Hochzeit 
he speaks of "grtbie Lftmmerweide," etc. None of these passages exhibits artistic 
originality. 

Several times Lenau derives metaphors and similes from swamps: "VerstAndi- 
gungen dieser Art sind freilich nur bei wenigen Frauen zu wagen, bei den andem 
kame man zuweilen auf Moor und Sumpf, wo keine Blumen mehr zu pflUcken sind" 
(L. and S., p. 8). In Marie und Wilhelm a girl speaks of herself as sunk in a 
"bodenlosen Sumpf der Lnste;'' in Faust: der Mord we read of "Pobelpfuhl;" in 
Die Albigenser: Roger we find: "Ihm ist der helle Strom der Jugendtage Gestockt zu 
einem Sumpf e, schwarz und schaurig." Nothing in these passages rises above the 
commonplace. The uncanny fascination of the will-o'-the-wisp ("Irrlicht," "Irr- 
wisch") is referred to several times and sometimes skilfully characterized. Lenau 
may be supposed to have known it from personal observation. In Die Waldkapelle 
the eyes of an insane man are called " Irrlichter in der Nacht des Wahnsinns schwei- 
fend." A temptation which comes to Marie in Marie und Wilhelm is called "ein 

M^CoDfleqoeiitly B. M. Mbteb badly blunders when he blieb fremd and elite helm In die Arme seiner Frennde," 

says In Die dtuUeke LiUeratur da neufuehnten Jahrhun- etc It was not lack of " Qemathlichkelt " in this iMirt of 

derU (Berlin, IMO), pp. 177 ff. : ''Aber Lenan war eben nicht, the world which chilled oar poet. If anything, too mach 

wie Sealsfleld, ein Verehrer der sroseen imposanten Land- " Gemathlichkeit," and the absence of snblimity it implies, 

schaft (1). Sie moss Ihm gemlltlich nahe kommen, moss were the reasons for Lenan's indifference, for we saw 

ihm etwas sagen, das ihn persOnlich angeht. Er faast aboTC that he was equally incapable of appreciating 

immer nor ein StQck heimischer Natur auf und schaut es, simple nature in Burope. 

der bertthmten Formel entsprechend, durch sein Tempera- n The Talleys of large riTcrs attracted his attention, 

ment an : eine See im MondUcht, ein Stack Haide, die h^ speaks with enthusiasm (Sch., H, p. 11) of the " Donau- 

Wurmlinger KapeUe. Er besingt wohl den Niagara, aber gogend ; " we furthermore know that he enjoyed the raUey 

nur um eine geistreiche Betrachtung ancuknapfen— eine ^f ^^ Hudson (Sch., I, p. 212). 
Stimmnng erweokt er ihm nicht wie der Teich daheim. Er 
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bOees Irrlicht, lockend sehr mit lieblichem Gefankel;" in Johannes ZiskOj VIII death 
is compared with an ^'IrrwiBch aof dem Halse hockend;'^ in Faust: der Mord Habert 
calls Faust's look '^ein Irrwisch faal der zn den Stemen trachtet;'^ and in Fans fa 
Tod we read : 

Was noch als Irrlicht, ft&chtig, leicht^ 
Dem Enaben durch die Seele streicht, 
Kehrt in die Brust des Manns einmal 
PlOtzlich zurClck als Wetteistrahl. 

In Savonarola: das Oelage Caesar Borgia's look watches ^'wie liber einem schwtllen 
Pfuhle ein Irrwisch flackert in der Nachi" In Don Jtian a monk says to a girl: 
'' Heb von hinnen mir den Irrwisch deines Leibes." 

One of the most fascinating features of outdoor nature is the sky." Its com- 
plexion changes from hour to hour even when cloudless: in early morning it is bathed 
in chaste serenity ; at noon splendor and brilliancy mark its character which slowly 
mellow into the deeper and richer tints of evening; while at night it assumes majestic 
sublimity. But while the progress of the sun largely determines the shifting glories 
of the sky by day, the moon is not essential to lend it charm by night; for the sky is 
perhaps more beautiful when the stars are not thrown into eclipse. Tet ihe moon fills 
space with delicate light and gives the sky silvery transparency. All we have said 
refers to the cloudless sky ; clouds add a distinct beauty, whether they be tinged with 
the rosy hues of morning, or in the afternoon roll in fleecy whiteness, or be dipped in 
the blood of sunset, or, storm-driven, career across an angry sky; even the lead 
of a winter sky has gloomy majesty. C!onsequently, the sky in all its aspects fur- 
nishes ample material to the poet; but whether any artist in verse has ever yet availed 
himself of all these beauties, I am inclined to doubt. Tennyson has so far been the 
greatest word-painter of sky effects. 

Lenau, we shall see, is sensitive by no means to all the charms of the sky, though 
he is one of the most powerful interpreters of some of them. A few times he speaks 
of the sky as such; so in L. and S., p. 231: '^Einst, o nAchtlicher Himmell blickt' ich 
Selig empor zu Dir, umschlungen Von der Geliebten." "When Klara Hebert marries, 
no cloud appears, '^ Auf das GlUck der treuen Liebe Will der ganze Himmel schauen " 
(Klara Hebert: der Ring). One of Lenau's poems is entitled An den Ischler 
Himmel im Sommer 1838. Sometimes the sky is introduced in metaphors and similes: 
"Ein Kind, die Augen wie der Morgenhimmel klar " (Faust: der Traum) ; in Zwei 
Polen a gloomy sky is compared to Poland; in Meeresstille a pretty bit of " vivifica- 
tion" occurs: "Leget sich der Himmel, mtlde, Nieder auf das weiche Meer." A most 
infelicitous " vivification " is found in Marionetten^ II: " Der Himmel schien am Halse 
ihr zu liegen." 

npor the sake of oonyenieoce I may be permitted to rain, storms, etc.), bat to diseoss those passages also in 
speak in this paragraph not merely of the phenomena of which appear references to the effects of sonlight and 
the sky (t. e., the sky proper, the son, moon, clonds, fogs, moonlight on trees and mountains. 
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The snn and sunBhine are sometimeB mentioned, though in no remarkable way. 
In Zuruf an meinen Oeist he speaks of the "gold'ne Sonne/' and in Faust: der 
Traum the son is called "die Lebensfreundin." Again, occasionally metaphors and 
similes occur: "ein Sonnenblick der Liebe" (Mayer, p. 9); "alle trttbe Vergangen- 
heit ist leuchtender Sonnenschein gegen die drohende Zukunft" (L. and S., p. 26); 
" gold^ne Sonnenblicke der Einsamkeit " (L. and 8., p. 71) ; in Faust: der Jugendfreund 
a friend is called, ''Du schOner letzter Strahl von meiner Sonne, die versunken!'' 

Dawn and morning effects in the sky and on the earth Lenau introduces with 
more frequency, and proves his fondness for them by happy touches: 

Wie da im rothen Moigenstrahl 

Die Fensterlein erglftnzten; 
Und wie so freudig Berg tmd Thai 

Mit Bosen sich bekr&nzteni 

— Reise-Empfindung. 

Der Moigen frisch, die Winde gut, 

Die Sonne glttht so helle .... 
Oewirkt von goldner Strahlenhand 

Aus dem Oesprfih der Wogen, 
Eommt ihm zur Self ein Irisband 

Hellflattemd nachgeflogen. 

— Seemorgen, 

Jubelnd ist der Tag eischienen, 

Schwingt den Qoldpokal der Sonne, 
Giesst auf Berg und Thai berauschend 

Nieder seine Strahlenwonne. 

—Klara Hebert: der Ring. 

Die Nacht vorClber, imd im Osten 

Hellstrahlend auf die Sonne geht, 
Der Donner imd der Sturm vertosten, 

Die Luft ToU Duf t und Liedem weht. 

— Savonarola: die suchende Mutter, 

The effects of morning light are several times used in metaphors and similes: ''Die 
Morgenstrahlen einer wahrhaft geweihten Eunst werden immer nur die Bergesgipfel 
empfangen" (R, p. 103); 

Von seinen Zinnen [t. e., des Berges] fliesst allmfthlig 

Der Moigenstrahl zur Schlucht herein, 
Bis endlich aufglftnzt, licht und selig. 

Das ganze Thai im Sonnenschein. 

So ist vom Antlitz dieses Frommen, 

Als er zum Volk bogeistert spricht, 
Der helle Stiahl herabgekonmien 

Und gltUit auf jedem Angesicht. 

— Savonarola: Weihnaeht. 
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Wie 8ich der Tag im Osien schwingi, 
So glfiht mein Muth im Kamp^bofte. 

— Savonarola : der Brief. 

Lenaa more frequently speaks of the Bunaet and Bunset effects, and at times with 
extraordinary poetic delicacy: 

Ein Sonnenmitergang auf der Schlossniine [t. e., of Heidelberg] an einem klaren Maien- 
abend gehOrt zu den Naturgenllsaen ensten Ranges. Ein Himmel, wie ich ihn nur auf einigen 
griechischen und italienischen Landschaften von Bottmann, Marko u. A. gesehen, mit jenen 
stillfeuiigen Vibiationen der Luft (Sch., II, p. 156). 

A sunset once so deeply affected him that he wrote: 

Man soUte, wenn man von seinen liebeten Freunden getrennt ist, keinen Sonnenuntergang 
ansehen. Ala ich neulich auf einer Hohe bei Heildelberg mich in dieses Schauspiel vertiefte, 
ergriff mich im Augenblicke des VerBchwindens ein wunderbar tiefes Gteffthl von der Schmerz- 
lichkeit solcher Trennungen und von der Unersetzlichkeit eines Tages, der wieder dahin ist, 
ohne dass man sich gesehen (Sch., II, p. 161). 

In his poetry, too, occur many passages referring to sunsets:" 

Die Sonne sinkt, die Beige glfih'n, 

Und aus des Abends Rosen 
Seh' ich so schOn dein Bild mir blfth'n. 

— Dein Bild. 

Der Himmel liess, nachsinnend seiner Trauer, 
Die Sonne l&ssig fidlen aus der Hand. 

— Himmeletrauer. 

In AhaaveTf der emge Jude^ a beautiful sunset furnishes a fitting background for 

a death scene: 

Die Sonne geht im Westen still verloren, 
Und auf den BlUthen, die sie jUngst geboren, 
Verweilen ihre warmen Blicke noch. 

In WaldkapellSj III, a sunset adds to the poetic ''Stimmung" of a wedding scene: '*da 
glomm Durch's Fenster hell herein die AbendrOthe.'^ Compare Sch., II, p. 31: **So 
hell und fromm schien die untergehende Sonne herein, dass ich wunderbar bewegt 
wurde.'' Similarly in Erinnerung a sunset constitutes the background for a love 
scene. Metaphors and similes taken from sunset effects are sometimes interesting and 
striking. In Don Juan: Prospero und Maria Maria says of her lover: *'Er wandelt 
schon im Niedergang des Lebens Und schaut der Abendsonne ktlhle Neige;" and a 
little further on we read: '* Wie MorgenrOthe mit dem Abendrothe Am Himmel nicht 
zusammen will erscheinen. So soil .... Die Jugend nicht dem Alter sich vereinen.*' 
In DieAUngenser: der Bosenkranz a priest is killed in battle while the sun is setting: 
'^Der Sonne wie sie sank ein Widerspiel War jener Tolle sinkend in sein Blut." In 
Die Albigenser: Bitter und MOnch occurs a characteristic '' vivification '' : ^'das Abend- 
scheinen Floh mit dem dftrren Laub den bangen Ori" 

» The gloaminff after the sunset the poet thus describes in Der Jliger : ** Bs iwittert schon im Thale Chraa iwiflehen 
TaffundNaoht." 
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I subjoin a few more passages in which Lenan speaks with great artistic exquisite- 
ness of lingering sunset tints. I speak of them separately, first of all, because they 
are many in number, and, then, because particular attention should be called to Lenau's 
exceptional sensitiveness to these phenomena, and to his happy language in recording 
them. He writes (Sch., II, p. SO): ''Da ging es bei wunderschOner Beleuchtung 
durch herrliche Walder fori Die f estlich beleuchteten, voraberschwindenden Bftume 
waren eine schOne FrOhlingsprocession." In another letter he says (B., p. 152): 
**' Das erste Abendroth auf den Hohen, die erste Alpenstimme einer Jodlerin haben 
mich mit dem alten nie zu schwAchenden Zauber ergriffen." Add these passages: 
''Stumm und regungslos .... Ruht die tiefe See .... UngespHret gluhn die 
Abendfunken, Wie auf einem Todtenangesicht " {Sturmesmytke) ; ''Wir sehn des 
Berges Haupt in Purpur prangen, Wenn schon die Sonne sank und Dftmmerung Den 
Hain umflort" (Unrndgliches) ; ''Stumm rang die Nacht mit letztem Sonnenstrahle " 
{Der ewige Jude) ; 

Er starrt auf Alpen bin, ihr seliges Umnachten, 
Das leise Zauberspiel des Lichtes zu betiachten; 
Wie mit den femen Hoh'n die Stmhlen dort verkehren, 
Und sich in stiller Gluth im letzten Euss verzehren. 

— Iki8 E088 und der Better. 



''Wir sahn das Abendroth die Gipfel fftrben, Es war ein Spiel vom schOnsten Abend- 
lichte" {Erinnerung) ; ''Die Gipfel, als die Sonne schied, Schwelgten stumm im 
letzten Purpurscheine " {An die Alpen) ; "Abend ist's, die Wipfel wallen, Zittemd 
schon im Purpurscheine" {Waldlieder^ VIII); 

Und der Tag versank im Meere: 
Scheidend warf er seine Strahlen 

In der Wellen btmt G^edrftnge, 
Wie ein EOnig, goldverstreuend, 

Scheidet von der frohen Menge. 

— Klara Hebert : der selige Abend. 

" Es gltlht im Abendscheine purpurhell Der Wald verloren in sprachlose Wonnen '* 
{Fatist: der Abendgang) ; " Die Sonne neigt hinunter sich im Westen, Noch zittert 
auf der Fluth ihr Schimmerpf ad " {Fauet: der Traum); "Die Sonne im G^birge 
sinket, Des Himmels letzter Purpurstrahl Das Erdendunkel flUchtig schminket" 
(Savonarola: die Wanderer); "Wie reitet sich's durch einen Wald so traut, Wenn 
nur die Wipfel noch von Sonne wissen " {Don Jtian: Marcello). 

The moon has ever been the favorite theme of poeta Lenau very rarely refers 
to the moon itself (of., however, Hypochonders Mondlied), but he often speaks, and 
not infrequently with admirable felicity, of moonlight effects. Dr. Wurzbach tells of 
Lenau (Frankl, p. 78) that he exclaimed on a moonlight night: "Es ist gut, dass nach 
dem Untergang der Sonne der Mond aufgeht. Ich liebe nfichtliches Dunkel, aber 
nicht die dunkle Nachi Dieser Mond am Himmel ist wie eine Sonnenblume, dem 
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Bich das Auge, mag es woUen oder nicht, znwenden muss." The following passages 
will serve to illustrate this point: 

Ich sah in bleicher Silbertracht 

Die BirkenstAmme prangen, 
Als wftre dian aus heller Nacht 

Das Mondlicht blieben hangen. 
— Beise-Empfindung. 

Fiemidlich streut er meinem Blicke 

Aus dem Silberschein 
Stromhintlber eine Brftcke 

Bis zum stillen Hain. 

— Daa Mondlicht. 

Leichte AbendwOlkchen schweben 

Hin im sanften Mondenglanz, 
Und aus bleichen Rosen weben 

Sie dem todten Tag den Kranz. 

— Vergai^genheU, 

der stille, blaase, schleicht heran, 
Als wollt' er diebisch imsrer Hfltte nahn 
Und uns mit seinen leisen Silberh&nden 
Den leichten Schlaf durch's Fensterlein entwenden. 

— Robert und der Invalide, 

Zur sanften Wehmuth lichtet sich das Thai, 
Dort konmit der Mond zum stillen Abschiedsfeste; 

Es will sein Silberschimmer noch einmal 
Sich schmiegen an des Sommers kaige Beste. 

Wie schwach ist schon der Eiche &hles Laubl 

Den leichten Mondstrahl kann es nicht mehr tragen, 
Es bricht und zittert unter ihm in Staub. 

—Die Waldhapellej II. 

Add to the above quotations: ''[es] spielen Laub und Mondesschein " {Die HeideU 
berger Ruine); "der wirre Mondschein" {D(i8 Wiedersehen) ; "Des Mondes und 
der Wellen heimlichen Verkehre" {Die Seejungfrauen) \ "Fischlein .... FOrchten 
sich nicht vor den silbemen Netzen Welche der Mond warf fiber den Fluss" {Die 
Bauem am Tissastrande) ; " Jedes Blatt, von Mondesblicken Wie bezaubert, stille 
steht" {Waldlieder, V); "Klingend strOmt des Mondes Licht Auf die Eich' und 
Hagerose" {ibid.); "Das voile Mondlicht hatte sich ergossen, Beruhigend sich an 
das Thai zu schmiegen" {Marionettenj II) ; '4m Mondesscheine, Der wie versdhnend 
die Buin' umfloss " (i&id, III); "ManhOrt. • . . schier den Mondstrahl auf das Wasser 
fallen" {Faust: der Traum). More references to moonlight occur, but they are not 
interesting; sometimes they are mere statements of fact: "Der Mond bescheint die 
alten Fichten" {Wintema^htj I); "Es schimmem Mond und Sterne" {Die Se^ung- 
frauen). Sometimes what the poet predicates is commonplace. 
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The faBcination of the moon for Lenaa consists not merely in the mystic effects 

of its light, but in the peculiarly poetical and, at times, grewsome ^'Stimmung'' it 

createa In a sense, most of the passages quoted in the last paragraph belong here; 

but I will speak separately of those in which the '' Stimmung " seems to be the more 

important element : 

Dort in seiner Einsamkeit 

Eommt der Mond mm wieder, 
Und er Ifichelt still und bleich 
Seinen Gruss hemieder. 

— Dcta Posthom. 

Lieblich war die Maiennacht, 

SilberwOlklein flogen .... 
Schlummemd lagen Wies' imd Hain, 

Jeder P&d verlassen; 
Niemand als der Mondenscbein 

Wachte auf der Strassen. 

— Der PastilUm. 

In Der RaubachUtz the ghost of the "wilde Kurd" takes the old miller into ^'des 

Walds geheimstem Ort '^ to show him the spot where he was killed: ^'Es Achzt der 

Wald im Sturm verzagt, Vom Monde jetzt erhellt" A "Stimmung" of profound 

melancholy is produced by the moonlight as described in Klara Hebert: der nOcht- 

liche Oang: 

Tiefe Nacht; — der stille Vollmond 

Hebt sich jenseits von den Auen, 
Und die Wellen der Durance 

Sind ein Silberstrom zu schauen. 

FlUchtig eilen sie vorftber 

An den mondbegl&nzten Biffen, 
Und Ton rftthselhafter Wehmuth 

Ffihlt der Wandrer sich ergriffen. 

In Faust: der See we find: "Hell scheint der Mond, es spielen, leisen Bebens, Die 
Strahlen lieblich auf dem tiefen See; " while Mephistopheles brings up from the lake 
the skeleton of a child. In Don Juan: Kirchhof. Mandiuicht Don Juan is made to 
come upon the statue of the governor on a moonlight night Cf, also the description 
in Marionettenj III: 

Durch Nebel taucht' empor das blutigrothe 

Antlitz des Mondes am bewegten Himmel, 

Der schreckensvollen Nacht ein emster Bote. 

The following "vivifications *' should be recorded: 

Da steht der Irre, bleich imd stumm, den Blick, 
Das bittre Lficheln auf den Mond gerichtet; 
Es prallt das Mondlicht scheu von ihm zurftck. 

—Die Waldkapelle, TL 
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Am Himmel zieht der bleiche Mond yerdiOBsen 
Den Wolkeiiiiianiel zu, als ob er fiOie. 

—Die nOchtliche Fahri. 

Es taucht der Mond mit seinem Siiahl, 
Von sflaaer Eidenlust zu naschen, 
In manchen sohftumenden Pokal. 

Savonarola: das Oelage. 

Figures are not frequent In Das MondlicM the beloved of the poet is called ^'sOBseB 
Mondlicht meiner NAchte;" in Die Felsenplatte we find: 

AuB dem achwanken Blftthengitter 

Strahlt ein Mfidchenangesicht, 
Wie der Mond aua dem Oeflitter 

Leiser Silberwellen bricht. 

Lenau shows less fondness for the stars than other poets, though we should 
not be justified in calling him indifferent to them: ^^Zum Himmel hebt er dann 
die Blicke geme Und sucht den Grass der heimatlichen Sterne *' {Faust: der 
TVaum). In Die Waldkapelle^ II, Lenau speaks of the ^'stillen, klaren, ewiggleichen 
Frieden, Mit dem die Sterne wandeln ihren Lauf." The stars remain when other 
things fade {Savonarola: die Novizen) ; only a union of two hearts made in God's 
presence will outlast them {ibid.); but even the stars will fall some time like ^^ein 
mades Schwalbenvolk '' {Die Ztoeifler) ; the stars are sublime, for Gtxl "Iflsst um's 
Haupt sich schweben Den grossen Sternenbaldachin" {Savonarola: die Entschei- 
dung). They are omnipresent: the toper, to be completely alone, '^meidet selbst die 
Sterne'' {Der einaame Trinker, II) ; yet the stars are cold and callous, they do not 
answer the anxious questionings of the heart as to the where and whither of things 
{Klara Hebert: der nOchtliche Oang) ; they do not appreciate the looks of the beloved 
{Neid der Sehnaucht) ; etc. 

Stars are sometimes introduced by way of symbols, yet never in a fashion remark- 
able, interesting, or powerful *' Ein schOner Stern " means a period of happiness; 
" mein Stern " symbolizes the poet's fate {An die Melancholie) ; etc. Starlight effects 
Lenau rarely refers to: ^'Kaum manchmal durch Baum und Strauch Zweifelt eines 
Sternes FUmmer " {Anna^Y); "Wohl lieblich zittert heller Sterne Licht Durch's 
zarte junge Laub im Windesbeben " {Don Juan: die Baize). A glimmer of the stars 
adds to the ^^Stimmung" of the love scene in Erinnerung (L. and S., p. 221). In 
Mischka an der Marosch^ III, two lovers are alone: 

Eaum belauscht von einem Dftmmerschein, 
Welchen durch der Scheiben trfibe Blenden 
Sterne nach dem Erdenhimmel senden. 

'* Vivifications " are rare: In Die Ztoeifler the '^zitternd Blinken" of the stars is 
interpreted as an indication of their final downfall. In Faust: Maria we read: "O 
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eilet .... goldne Strahlen von den Stemen, Und BtrOmet enre EUsse aof sie nieder." 
Metaphors and Bimilea are generally nninteresting. He calls his beloved '* mein 
Stem, zn dem ich in jedem Sturm aufblicke" (Sch., II, p. 7; qf. Mein Stem) ; the 
beloved gleams like the evening star {Schilflieder^ I) ; in Faust: der Traum occurs: 
'* In Wolken sind die Sterne dort verkrochen, Wie Kinder sich verkriechen in die 
Decken." 

Poets greatly differ in their appreciation of cloud effects. Lenau is very fond of 
storm clouds, but clouds in a serene sky impress him less, though his descriptions of 
them at times are delicate: 

An der duftverlomen Grfinze 

Jener Beige tanzen hold 
Abendwolken ihre TAnze 

Leichtgeschtiizt im Strahlengold. 

— Meine BrauL 

Am Hinmielsantlitz wandelt ein G^edanke, 
Die dfLstre Wolke dort, so bang, so schwer. 

— HimmeUtrauer. 

Lieblich war die Maiennacht, 

SilberwOlklein flogen, 
Ob der holden Frfihlingspiacht 

Freudig hingezQgen. 

—Der Pogtillon. 

Still halt der lichte Wolkenzug und schaut 
Herunter nach der schOnen Frfthlingserde. 

— Faust: Abendgang. 

O Wolke dort im Unteigang: 
Ich segae dir dein Wandelspiel. 

— iWd. 

In An die Entfemte a cloud is addressed as a messenger to his beloved Meta- 
phors and similes are neither frequent nor remarkable: ^'Das war die dunkelste 
Wolke an unserm Horizonte • ... an den dbrigen Wolken — ich meine die Bappel- 
wolken .... ist weniger gelegen " (B., p. 166). 

Not everyone understands the poetry of rain; and yet there is a peculiar charm 
about a rainy landscape, particularly in late autumn. Lenau felt this keenly, as is 
proved by some passages referring to rain. In a letter (L. and S., p. 131) he writes: 
'*Das Wetter ist seit gestem wie ich es liebe: warm, regnerisch und gewitterhaft; 
abwechselnd mit hellen Stunden, in denen man immer schon den Begen spHrt." In 
Die AVngenser: NachtgesanQy II, '^sanfter FrOhlingsregen " is by implication called 
one of the fairest things in nature. The " Wonne der Wehmuth " which a rainy 
landscape produces in him is rendered in a passage in Stimme des Kindes; he says, 
while contemplating a sleeping child, 
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Das Kind, nicht ahnend mein bewegtes Lauschen, 
Mit dunklen Lauten hat mein Heiz ges^gnet, .... 

Bin tiefres Heimweh hat mich ftberfallen, 
Alfl wenn es auf die stille Haide regnet. 

A good description of the *' Stimmung " produced by a rainy landscape is found in 
Stimme des Regens: 

Und Erd' und Himmel haben keine Scheide, 
In Eins gefallen sind die nebelgrauen • • . . 
Nun plotzlich wankt die Distel hin und wieder, 
Und hef tig rauschend bricht der Bogen nieder .... 
Der Wandrer hOrt den Bogen niederbiausen, 
Er hOrt die windgepeitschte Dbtel sausen, 
Und eine Wehmuth fCLhlt er, nicht zu sagen. 

Compare Schilfliedery IL A significant passage occurs in Wanderung im Oebirge: 

Sflss trftmnt es sich in einer Scheune, 

Wenn drauf der Begen leise klopft; 
So mag sich's ruhn im Todtenschreine, 

Auf den die Fieundeszfthre tropft. 

Of course, rain is interpreted by Lenau as the weeping of nature; of.: '^Dass auf 
unsem Qrabeshang Niemand als der Regen weinel " [Herbstentschlu^s) ; ^* Es regnet, 
immer dichter, herab, Als weinte der Himmel mit, auf 's Grab '' {An einem Orabe) ; 

Nun kam ein Begen; dass der Himmel weine, 
Erkennt das Hens an kahlen Felsenriffen, 
Wo es vom Begen traurig wird ergriffen, 
Dass er nicht wecken kann die todten Steine. 

— Der ewige Jude, 

Similes and metaphors are rarely interesting. In a letter (Sch., II, p. 95) a note 
from the beloved is compared with a "sUsser Frfthlingsregen." In Stimme des Regens 
we find: "Heftig rauschend bricht der Begen nieder, Wie laute Antwort auf ein 
stummes Fragen.^' In Mein Herz an unhappy mood in the poet is projected against 
the background of a rainy night: "Schlaflose Nacht, der Begen rauscht,*' etc. A 
grewsome incident is described against the same background in Der traurige M6nch.^ 
Fog and mist lend a charm of mystery to things. Lenau is aware of it; he was 
keenly sensitive to the creeping restlessness of fog and the peculiar atmosphere of 
sadness it is apt to create, and is at times very happy in characterizing fog effects: 
"Nebel auf der Wiese weidet" {HerbstentschltLss) ; "Wie die Nebel flattem, Vom 

s^The rainbow seems not to have deeply impressed Dew is, consistently with Lenan's general view of nature, 

Lenau. He speaks of it rarely and without originality ; interpreted as the tears of heaven : ** Die Blame trank des 

cf. Die Haidetchenke^ Wanderung im Qebirge: der Himmels leise Z&hre '* (^n JTIeyle) ;" AnfblOht die Haide- 

Abendy eto. Snow finds occasional mention ; </. JohanneB blame wieder. Die schon dem Tode nickte sa, Weint stiU 

Zitka^TSi, Lenaa lacks appreciation for its beaaty| There die Nacht ihr Mitleid nieder" {An lMi$e), Sometimes, 

are a few references to haiL Similarly hoarfrost is men- however, dewdrops are not looked apoo as tears ; €f» An 

tioned here and there, thoogh not in a remarkable way. Klemm^ etc 
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Herbetwind aufgejagt'' (Robert und der Invalide) ; *' bo schwftrmen die Qedanken, Wie 
dort dnrch's Ode Thai die Herbsteenebel Bchwanken '' {Ein Herbstdbend) ; '^ Nebel auf 
die Stoppeln taut " [Der Kranich). The moon shining through a fog is described in 
Marionetten^ III: '^Dnrch Nebel taucht' empor das blutigrothe Antlitz des Mondes 
am bewegten HimmeL'* Metaphors and similes taken from fog effects are not striking: 
'* Wie ein dicker Nebel lag es anf uns und unserer Liebe '* (L. and S., p. 22) ; *' Wenn 
ich dran denke, tlberzieht mich's wie ein Todesnebel" (L. and S., p. 160); '^wie 
leichte Nebel schleichen Durch's GFestein Erinnerungen " {Klara Hebert: der Ring). 
Perhaps what most impressed Lenau about the wind is its sad note : *'Es wim- 
merten die Winde schluchtverfangen " {Der ewige Jade) ; " Durch's hohe Gras allein 
der Windhauch stOhnte " {Martonetten^ III) ; 

Die auf geschreckte Seele lauseht dem Winde 
Wie Worten ihres Vaters, der dem Einde 
Zurufty Yom^piele heimwftrts aufzubrechen. 

— Siimme des Windes, 

As the wind seems to Lenau a cry of pain, it frequently suggests sad thoughts; cf. : 

Nim brausen fiber Schnee und Eis 

Die Winde fort mit toUem Jagen, 
Als wollten sie sich rennen heiss: 

Wach' auf, o Herz, zu wildem Elagen! 

— Wintemachtf XL 

Im OebfLsch der Winde Sausen 
Weckt der Reue wilden Schrei. 

— Anna^ V. 

Of other '^ vivifications " which Lenau introduces besides those already quoted some 

are characteristic ; e. g, : 

Nun l&uten die Begrftbnissglocken, 

Der Wind, bewegt von ihrem Elang, 
Flieht in den Wald, imd BlUthenflocken 
Streift er von alien Zweigen bang. 

— An Luiae. 

Figures derived from wind phenomena are not frequent. In a letter (Sch., I, p. 375) 
he claims that his melancholy comes over him with so much suddenness ^'dass ich 
es nicht besser bezeichnen kann, als wenn ich sage : plOtzlich hat mich wieder der 
traurige Wind angeweht" 

Nothing in nature, not even mountains, more deeply affected Lenau than storms; 
his references to them are legion, and his descriptions or characterizations of them at 
times conspicuous for stirring power. It is the exhibition of force and the element of 
excitement associated with storms that delight him. So again we see the poet of the 
Alps and of the ocean impressed by a titanic element 

Many passages in his letters and in his poems reveal his intense love for storma 
I remind the reader once more of the often quoted lines: 
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Ein Oewitter in den Alpen, 
Sttlrme auf dem Ooeane, 
Und das groese Herz Beethovens .... 
Bind die Wecker mir dee Muthes, 
Der das Schicksal wagt zu fodem. 

— Beethovens BiUte, 

Compare Waldlieder^ II : daring a storm 

mir im Herzensgrund 
Isi Heiterkeii mid Stille; 
Mir wftchst in solcher Stmid' 
Und hAriet sich der Wille. 

Lenan^B delight in thanderstorms in the mountains is beautifully recorded in a letter 
dated August 15, 1835 (R., pp. 82, 83) : 

Abends 9 Uhr kam ich auf meiner Fusswanderung in Begleitung eines hef tigen Oewitters 
in die VorhOlle. Die Natur schien alle-ihre Schrecken zusammenzunehmen, um sich in ihrer 
wfbxligsten Gestalt zu zeigen. Die Blitze gossen sich wie StrOme auf die steilen, grauen Ealk- 
felsen herab, der Donner, der Sturmwind, der sich in den Klippen wie in einer Riesentuba 
yerfing und nicht brauste sondem eigentlich klang, das Bauschen des Wassers und das yon 
Zeit zur Zeit ertOnende Gteschrei einer Eule, das alles drang die ganze Nacht auf mich ein imd 
erhielt mich in der Spannung eines schauerlichen Entz&ckens. 

He further expresses his love for thunderstorms in a note to Sophie (L. and S., 
p. 74): 

Heute war wieder starkes Oewitter abends, und ich hOre es noch in der Feme ausbrummen. 
Ganze Strftucher yon Blitzen glfiditen am Himmel auf. Ich weidete mich lange an dieser 
schnellen Vegetation, wo Oeburt, Leben und Tod so zusammenschlAgt in einen flammenden 
Augenblick. 

At the Vienna Art Exhibition in 1839 the only picture he thoroughly admired was 
'^ Eine italienische Landschaft im Oewitter,*' which he goes on to describe as follows 
(R., p. 114) : 

Das Bild ist gross und reich. Der erste Aushauch des Sturmes. Der Baumschlag voUendet 
schOn. Die obem Partien des Laubwerks in ihrer fahlen Fftrbung und einige in die Luft 
hinausragende weissliche graue dtare Zweige stechen wunderbar ab gegen das schwarze Wet- 
teigewOlk dahinter. Man sieht entzftckt den Sturm und das Oenie des Malers fiber den Wald, 
der sich darunter beugt, dahin brausen. 

In his poetry this appreciation of the lurid grandeur of stoims is frequently formu- 
lated, partly directly in exclamations and partly more subtly in descriptions and char- 
acterizations. Robert in Bobert und der Invalids calls ''die Wettemacht^' his 
''SchAtzel;^' Faust {Fauat: die Reiae) exclaims: ''O Sturm! wie sehne ich mich 
nach dirl" Compare too: ''Gib mir ein Herz, das lauten Wetterklang wie stlsse 
Nachtigallenlieder schltlrfel" {MarionetteUf II). "Wo der Sturm, ein trunkener 
SAnger Gt>tteB, dahinbraust, Mit fliegender Locke, mit rauschendem Nachtgewand'* 
{Qlauben, Wissen. Handeln) . The following passages will prove interesting: 
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Noch immer lag ein tiefes Schweigen 
Sings auf den HOh'n, doch plOtzlich fuhr 

Der Wind nun auf zum wilden Beigen, 
Die sauaende Oewitterspur. 

Am Himmel eilt, mii dumpfem Elange, 

Herauf der finstre Wolkenzug: 
So ninunt der Zom im heissen Drange 

Den nfichtlichen Gedankenflug. 

Der Himmel donnert seinen Hader; 

Auf seiner dunkeln Stime glXihi 
Der Blitz hervor, die iSomesader, 

Die Schrecken auf die Erde sprfthi. 

Der Bogen stCbzt in lauten Oflsaen; 

Mit B&umen, die der Sturm zerbraeh, 
Erbraust der Strom zu meinen Ffbssen. 

— Wanderung im Oebirge: Daa Oemtter. 

Das Eftuzlein traurig ruft in Oder Felsenritze 

Und grtlsst mit seinem Lied des Hinmiels wilde Blitze. 

Alfl wie ein schwarzer Aar, dess Fltligel Feuer fingen. 

So schlfigt die schwarze Nacht die feuervoUen Schwingen. 

Es glAnzt die Begenfluth, der finstem Nacht entsunken, 
Manchmal im Wetterschein wie diamantne Funken. 

So kann in banger Nacht ein Strom von heissen Zfthren 
Im hellen Wetterschein des Ungltlcks sich verklAren. 

Verfangen in der Schluchty die lauten Winde rasen, 
Die zu der Wolkenschlacht die Biesentuba blasen. 

Mit Stinmien mannigfalt hOr' ich den Giessbach klingen, 
Wie Donner, Eauz und Wind scheint er zugleich zu singen. 

Doch neini mich tAuscht mein Sinn, als ob zum Wettergrimme 
Mit klfiglichem Gteschiei das Felsenkftuzlein stinune; 

Dass Wolkenschlachtmusik die lauten Winde keuchten, 
Und dass der Blitz geflammt, den Begen zu beleuchten; 

Und dass der Felsenbach den Wetterstimmen alien 
Antworten will zugleich in dumpfen Widerhallen. 

— Tauschung, 

Die VOgel fliehn geschwind 

Zum Nest im Wetterhauche, 
Doch schleudert sie der Wind 

Weitab yon ihrem Strauche. 

Das Wild mit banger Hast 

1st in's QebOsch yerkrochen; 
Manch grOnend frischer Ast 

StCbzt nieder, sturmgebrochen. 
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Das Heer der Wolken schweift 

Mit rothen Bliizesfahnen, 
Aufspielend wirbelt, pfeifi 

Die Bande von Orkanen. 

Das Bfichleiny sonst so mild, 

Ist ausser sich gerathen, 
Springt auf an BAumen wild, 

Verwfistend in die Saaten. 

Der Donner bricht herein, 

Es kracht die Welt in Wefetem, 
Als wollt' am Felsgestein 

Der Hinmiel sich zerschmettem. 

Der Begen braust; nun schwand 

Das Thai in seiner Dichte; 
Verpffihlt hat er das Land 

Vor meinem Augenlichte. 

—Waldlieder, IL 

Und die freien Wetterwolken 

Ziehen rasch vorbei und schneiden 
Finstre, hohnische G^ichter 

In den Eerker auf die Beiden. 

Brausend fliegt des Todes Jagdhund 

Sturm bergan in wilder Eile, 
Seinen Herm zu suchen, irrt er 

Durch die Felsen mit Oeheule. 

— Klara Hebert: die OewittemacM, 

Compare, for no less striking descriptions, Dein Bild^ Meine Braut, Die Zweifler^ and 
Der schwarze See. Compare too: 

Die Wolken schienen Bosse mir, 

Die eilend sich vermengten, 
Des Himmels hallendes Bevier 

Im Donnerlauf durchsprengten; 

Der Sturm ein wackier Bosseknecht, 

Sein muntres Liedel singend, 
Dass sich die Heerde tmnmle recht, 

Des Blitzes Qeissel schwingend. 

— Die Haideschenhe. 

Der Sturm ist laut und plOtzlich au^fahren, 
Wie, wer verschlafen, schnell vom Lager bricht. 

— Marionetteny II. 

Und heft'ger regnet's; yon erwachten Winden 

Ward Wolk' an Wolke brausend zugetragen; 

Wie zu des Herzens jtbigsten Thrftnen, Elagen 

Sich alter Schmerzen feme QueUen finden. 

— Der ewige Jvtde. 
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We find many figures borrowed from storm effects, some of which, however, are 
commonplace: " Schicksalssttlrme," "ein Sturm von Preuden," "der Sturm meiner 
Leidenschaften,^^ '^der Sturm des Hasses," '^ Stra^ewitter,*^ ''des Eirchenbann's 
Orkane," etc., eta "Stttrme" or "Orkane" often stand for difficulties, opposition, or 
trouble, etc. The following figures, however, reveal originality or poetic feeling: 
'* Sie [Earoline Unger] liess in ihrem Gesang ein singendes G^witter von Leiden- 
Bchaften los'^ (Sch., II, p. 3); "In Earolinen hat es [t. e., "das Qottliche im 
Leben^'] mir ein heiliges Q^witter in die Seele geschlagen^^ (Sch., II, p. 7) ; "Des 
Basses Sturmge witter" {Die Werhung) ; " Die Sdnde tobt in jauchzenden Q^wittem" 
{Die Albigenser: das Vogelnest), Here and there a scene is outlined against a 
stormy background. In Die drei Indianer a thunderstorm rolls in the sky while 
three Indians seek death in Niagara : 

Mftchtig z&mt der Himmel im Oewitter, 
Schmettert manche Rieseneich' in Splitter, 
UebertOnt des Niagara Stimme, 
Und mit seiner Blitze Flammenruthen 
Peitscht er schneller die beschftumten Fluthen, 
Dass sie sttbsen mit empOrtem Orimme; 

In Faust: der Mord a storm arises while Faust murders the prince; cf. Klara Hebert: 
die Oewittemacht During Fausfs death there is " f ortwfthrender Sturm" {Fattst: 
sein Tod), Significantly for Lenau a storm awakens sad thoughts in him. In Meine 
Braut a storm calls out to him: "Deine Braut heisst Qual," etc. Lenau was much 

fascinated by lightning : 

EOnnt' ich leben also innig, 

Feurig, rasch und ungebimden, 
Wie das Leben jenes Blitzes, 
Der dort im Gebirg verschwunden! 

— Wamung und Wunsch. 

Der Himmel donnert seinen Hader; 

Auf seiner dunkeln Stime gltiht 
Der Blitz hervor, die Zomesader, 

Die Schrecken auf die Erde spr&ht. 

— Wanderung im Gebirge: das Oewitter, 

Metaphors and similes taken from lightning are sometimes commonplace ("Blitz der 
Liebe," "Blitz der Leidenschaft," "Zomesblitz"), sometimes interesting; he says of 
Baader: "Die Blitze seines G^istes steigerten sich zu einem bestftndigen Wetter- 
leuchten" (R., p 101). A vulture is called "athmender Blitz" {Auf meinen ausge- 
bdlgten Oeier). 

To conclude, we may say that Lenau^s treatment of the sky intensifies our belief 
that he is more deeply stirred by the gloomy or elegiac side of nature than by its 
bright aspects; evening effects, moonlight, storms appeal to him more strongly than 
the serene beauty of morning or a blue sky. Tet the statement, often made, that he is 
blunt to these more cheerful phenomena is altogether incorrect. 
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A poef B interpretation of natnre is the resnlt of a proceBs of selection ; for there 
is an infinity of things, and the eye sees only what it is trained or cares to see. Thus 
the poet creates his own world by choosing and combining certain phenomena and by 
neglecting the rest. We have studied the character of the world which Lenan boilds 
up for himself, and shall now proceed to investigate his flora and fauna, and thus try 
to appreciate how he peoples and how he decorates this world. 

In studying Lenau's fauna one is struck with the fact that but few ammals had 
any interest for him. It is safe to say that, on the whole, birds were more attractive 
to him than other animals; Schurz tells us (Sch., I, p. 15) that Lenau, even as a boy, 
loved birds and was fond of catching them. The references to birds in general are, on 
the whole, vague, though at times very poetical In a letter (Sch., I, p. 136) he com- 
pares Mayer's poems with green birds which seem *' wie ein singendes Blatt ;'* he writes 
to Sophie (L. and S., p. 105) that the words in his letters to her come ''undberlegt aufs 
Papier, wie ein Vogel aus dem Nest fliegt ; " in Waldlieder^ V III he exclaims : 

Wie in's dunkle Dickicht schweben 
VOglein nach dem FrAhlingsiage, 
SUbs befriedigt, ohne Klage 
M<>cht' ich scheiden aus dem Leben. 

Lenau loved the song of birds. What he particularly objected to in America was the 
absence of singing birds. In Liebe und Vermdhlung he speaks of ^'des Haines sQsse 
Eehlen;'' in Dan Juan: Don Juan und Marcello the dying note of a bird in the 
evening adds to the ''Stimmung'^ of the forest: 

Wie reitei sich's durch einen Wald so traut, 

Wenn nur die Wipfel noch von Sonne wisaen, 
Nur noch zuweilen eines Vogels Laui 

Verhallt in ahnungsvoUen Finstemissen. 

Compare Schilflieder^ IV. Similarly in Faust: der See the chattering of birds inten- 
sifies the grewsome atmosphere of the whole passage: 

Seltsame TOne aus dem Schilfe dringen, 

Und manchesmal das Schweigen unterbrechen. 

Die VOgel dort von Wanderzdgen spiechen 

Im Traum und r^gen sehnsuchtsvoll die Schwingen. 

Of all birds the nightingale was to him by far the most attractive, and his love 
for it was profound. According to Schurz (I, p. 21), Tokay, where Lenau lived 
as a youth, is famous for its nightingales. Hence we may forgive him for being dis- 
appointed at finding none in America (Sch., I, p. 198), although we cannot agree 
with his statement that there are no birds of song in the new continent (Sch., I, pp. 
204-7). The genuineness of Lenau^s love for the nightingale delightfully mani- 
fests itself in several of his letters: ^'Im hiesigen Schlossgarten sind viele Nachti- 
gallen; ich belausche sie tAglich'^ (Sch., I, p. 260) ; '* DieNachtigall ist ein profundes 
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GeechOpf, ein singendes Mysterium^' (Sch., I, 369); '^Ein Spaziergang im Schloss- 
garten, wo ein Heer von Nachtigallen gegen meineu alien Missmuth mit klingendem 
Spiel loszieht, pflegt mich des Abends zu erfrischen^' (Sch., II, p. 113). In his 
earlier poems, and there only, he sometimes calls the nightingale Philomela: e. (/., in 
In einer Sommemacht gesungen (L. and S., p. 219), Abendlied (evidently an early 
production), Olauberu Wissen, Handeln (printed in 1830) ; also in Die Heidelherger 
Ruine (written in America), eta; but the classical name does not even there imply 
merely a traditional interest in the great songster. In FrUhlingstod the nightingale 
is called '' spring's dearest child;*' in Die Zweifler the songs of the nightingale 
(^'schmerzlich stlsse KlOnge der Sftngerin aus Eden**) sound to the poet as if they 
would *'den Tod sanft tlberreden, Mit ihrem Liede zaubervoU, Dass er den Lenz nicht 
rauben soil ;** in Die Heidelherger Ruine the nightingale is supposed to be endowed 
with supernatural powers and to hear the souls of the departed dead which revisit their 
former abode. In Maria und Wilhelm the nightingale appears as the bird of virtue: 

Im Oarten ruf t die Nachtigall, 

Sie scheint in bangen Weisen 
Zu klagen ma des Mftdchens Fall, 

Die Unschuld sflss zu preisen. 

In Vanitas the ambitious are blamed for spuming '' Bltlthenduft und Nachtigallen;" 
in Klara Hebert: der selige Abend the nightingale is the bird of lovers and seems 
loudly to proclaim what they dare not tell one another; in Faust: der Tanz^ when 
Faust dances with a peasant girl. 

Da hebt den flotenden Wonneschall 
Aus duftigen Bftschen die NachtigaU, 
Die heisser die Lust der Trunkenen schwellt, 
Als wftre der S&nger vom Teufel bestellt. 

In Savonarola: die Pestj III the "ungestOrte Wonnelied" of the nightingale helps 
to intensify the atmosphere of an Italian night. 

Next to the nightingale the lark has always been a favorite with bird-lovers. 
Lenau, whose ear was finely trained, would naturally revel in the lark's song of exul- 
tation, which, in contrast with the nightingale's sobbing and fluting, seems the expres- 
sion of uncontrolled joy. He writes to Sophie (Sch., I, p. 378) : " Vielleicht wtUden 
uns unsere frischen Gedanken umflattem wie lustig singende Alpenlerchen.'* In 
Reise-Empfindung he says: 

Die Lerche sang und schwand dahin 

Auf morgenfrohen Schwingen, 
Dass mir der blaue Himmel schien 

In's Thai herabzusingen. 

In Der Lenz Lenau makes himself guilty of want of artistic tact in characterizing 
larks as ^'die Singraketen" of the spring; a similar figure occurs in Lieheafeier: ''An 
ihren bunten Liedem klettem Die Lerchen selig in die Luft.'* In Wanderung im 
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Oebirge: die Lerche we read: ''Die Lerche aus den Ltlften streute Mir ihre Lieder 
auf den Weg," and in Mischka an der Marosch: 

Horchy wie rauschen Mischka's helle Saiten 
Unter diesen Halmen, die vor Zeiten 
Bei dem Klang der Lerchenlieder 
Auf dem Feld sich wiegten bin und wieder. 

In Theismus und Offenbarung the lark (with its "Liederfest") is the symbol of 
Theism, the nightingale of Revelation. The description in this poem of the flight of 
the lark (*' Vom Saatenfeld die Lerche zieht Froh himmelwOrts mit ihrem Lied; Die 
Stolze meidet Busch und Baum") betrays direct observation (c/. Mayer, p. 77). The 
lark is not nearly so important in Lenau^s works, as may be gathered from the pas- 
sages quoted, as is the nightingale ; he does not find as felicitous expressions to char- 
acterize its warble. 

Besides the birds of song, the birds of gloom or horror have much charm for 
Lenau ; a considerable number of references to vultures and ravens occur in his works. 
Schurz (I, p. 372) relates that Lenau kept in his room at Vienna a skull and a stuffed 
vulture; the whole poem An meinen ausgebdlgten Oeier is devoted to this creature. 
In this poem he says: 

Du, todter Gbier, stehst noch immer wild und edel, 
Und neben dich gestellt hab' ich den bleichen SchAdel. 
Ich lasse dir nach ihm den Schnabel niederhangen, 
Als h&ttest du gespeist das Fleisch von seinen Wangen. 

The poet wishes he were with the vulture in ravines and imagines it pouncing down 
upon its prey, and then continues: 

Der Geist, der heiss nach Blut hiess diesen Geier schmachten, 
Es ist der starke Geist zugleich der Volkerschlachten. 

Throughout these lines the vulture is associated with death and destruction. The 
same associations are found wherever vultures are mentioned in Lenau. In a letter 
(L. and S., p. 98) he urges Sophie not to let go her hold on him, and adds: *' Aber 
ich werde Dich auch nicht locker fassen, darauf kannst Du Dich verlassen. Der 
Geier hat Dich in seinen Krallen, Du musst schon mit ihm f ahren, denn losst er Dich 
aus, so f Allst Du Dich wund oder todt. Es ist kein Scherz mit einer solchen Fahrt zu 
treiben." In In der WUste he compares life to a desert, and says: 

Streut auch imser Fuss im Staube 

Spuren aus von seinem Lauf , 
Gleich, wie Geier nach dem Kaube, 

Eommt ein Sturm und frisst sie auf. 

In Aus we read: "Ob jeder Freude seh' ich schweben Den Geier bald, der sie 
bedroht" In the grewsome poem entitled Die Drei, three young wounded horse- 
men are described as riding slowly: 
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Und lauemd auf den Todesritt 
Ziehn durch die Luf t drei Oeier mit. 

Sie theilen kieischend unter sich: 
Den speisest du, den du, den ich. 

In several passages in Die Alhigenser^ e, g.y Ein SchUwhtfeld, the vnlture is the 
bird of death and carrion. Some metaphors and similes are interesting in this con- 
nection. In Klara Hehert: die Botschaft Richelieu is called "der Kirche grimmster 
Gteier;" in Savonarola: Vaier und Sohn CsBsar Borgia's smile is like a vulture: 

Sein Lficheln, still imd tmgeheuer, 

Zielt auf des Fapstes wundes Herz; 
Also umschwebt ein stiller Geier 

Ein blutend Wild, voll Angst und Schmerz. 

Several times vultures ere mentioned to add intensity to a sad '' Stimmung '^ : '' Dort 
sah ich einen Geier durch die BAume Wie einen stillen Todsgedanken fliegen " {Der 
ewige Jude) ; '' Kein Vogelsang, kein Bach, kein Waldesschauem, Kein Klageton 

entf fthrt dem finstem Thale Dort fliegt mit leisem, sattem Fltlgelschlage Ein 

Geier seinem Felsenhorste zu" (Marionetten^ I). Ciompare Die Albigenser: ein 
Oreis: "Drflben dort ein Geier streicht, Hoch und still mit wildem Lauem." In 
Savonarola: Tubal a vulture adds to the grandeur of a rocky landscape: ''Durch 
Felsen, bleich, gehOhlt, verwittert, Wo Geier nur und Sttlrme nahn, Braust dort ein 
Waldstrom." " 

Ravens have that in common with vultures that they suggest death, though 
perhaps not in so forceful a way: they seem rather the birds of sadness, whereas the 
vulture is the bird of horror. Lenau^s profound tendency to melancholy would cause 
him to look upon ravens as interesting and suggestive. He writes to Emilie Reinbeck 
(R., p. 126) : '' Ich ktlsse Ihnen die Hand dafUr .... die . . • • mir schon oft 
meine schwarzen Raben vom Haupte gescheucht hat'' (where ''Raben" means 
melancholy thoughts). To Sophie he writes (Sch., II, p. 199): "Die Leiden 
sind gesellig wie die Raben; sie kommen in schwarzen Schaaren." In Scheiden a 
raven adds to the melancholy of an autumn landscape ; in In der Schenke and in Die 
ndchtliche Fahrt rayenB are associated with winter and with death ("Um die Helden- 
leichen dort Rauft der Schnee sich mit den Raben ;" '' Nur Schnee und Schnee ringsaus 
in alle Weiten .... SingvOgel sind geflohn von diesem Grabe, Den Schnabel in die 
Fedem htlllt der Rabe")." In Herbstlied ravens are associated with autumn and 
decay: 

tt Several times " StossvOgel *' and "BanbTOgel" are meinenOeut he exhorts his genius to soar like an eagle; 

mentioned in metaphors ; like ** Der HOlle Baabvogel, die in An die MeUtnchoUe eagles are associated with lonely 

Leidenschaft,"orUiey add to the "Stimmung "of horror. moontain-tops C* Felsenklafte wo der Adler einsam 

"Der Falke" occurs here and there, but the passages are hausst"). The following fine picture occurs in TAutchuno. 

not worth recording. It is curious that eagles are not "Als wie ein schwaner Aar, dess FlQgel Feuer flngen, so 

prominent in Lenau*s works. A poet strongly appealed to schlAgt die schwarse Nacht die feuerTollen Schwingen.** 
by power and nobility would naturally be supposed often „, ^ ^...^-.^r ^..^ 

torefertothekuwofbirfs. The few i«s8iu«» in which .. » ]" ^» «»« ^»o«a»*«»* i«««toeJM^ crows i«. mm- 



the eagle is mentioned are not important. In Zurvf an 



tioned in connection with autumn. 
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Ja, ja, ihr Uuten Raben, 

Eoch in dei kahlen Luft, 
's geht wieder an'a Begraben, 

Ihr flattert van die Oruf t. 
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Swallows are several times referred to, and the passages prove Lenau^s fondness 
for them: '* Ich ftthle die Wiederkehr meiner Kraft und Heiterkeit Das machen die 
Schwalben und Consorten" (Sch., II, p. 63); "Mir schwindelt, wenn ich an die 
Unmhe denke, mit der Sie vor Ihrer Abreise hemmgeflattert sein mOgen, wie eine 
Schwalbe vor einem Gewitter" (Sch., I, p. 371). In Die Zweifler at the destruction 
of the world the stars will fall "wie ein mtldes Schwalbenvolk ; " in Klara Hebert: 
Blumengrass " der Schwalben f rtlhes Eufen " helps to characterize the morning, etc 

Besides these birds Lenau introduces the sea-gull (in Drei Indianer sea-gulls 
give " Stimmung ^^ to the death-scene in which the heroic Indians are described as 
committing suicide; in Die Roche we read: "Die MOven taumeln trfig und schlagen 
Die schlaffe Luft mit Unbehagen;" in Faust: der Mord "die MOven" and their 
" Gteschrille '' are associated with a storm); the heron (in Savonarola Mariano's 
thoughts are called "kecke Reiher"); the quail (in Robert und der Invalide; Faust: 
die Reise); the wood-grouse, "Auerhahn^' (in Don Juan: die Baize Don Juan 
and Marcello ride through a forest where the wood-grouse cries; the description gives 
an element of sensuousness to the whole scene); the screech-owl, " Leichenhuhn '^ 
(in Savonarola: Mariano); the redbreast {cf, L. and S., p. 17); the finch {Das 
Lied vom armen Finken) ; the sparrow (Sch., I, p. 132). Lenau rarely speaks of 
magic birds. In a letter (L. and S., p. 228) he calls his soul a " Wundervogel *' [cf. 
Sch., I, p. 159; Faust: der Besu^h). 

Among animals other than birds the stag seems especially to have attracted 
Lenau^s attention. He calls it "das Wild'' or the "Hirsch.'' As he was fond of 
hunting, he often speaks of it in connection with figures borrowed from the chase: 
"Wie ein angeschossenes Wild durchirr' ich den Wald des Lebens; je stftrker mein 
Lauf desto heftiger bluten meine Wunden'' (L. and S., p. 238). He calls Sophie 
" das kOstliche Wild, nach dem ich jage " (L. and 8., p. 132) ; in Traurige Wege 
" das scheue Wild '' gives " Stimmung '' to the forest In Waldlieder^ II a fleeing 
deer characterizes the approach of a storm: "Das Wild mit banger Hast ist in's 
Geb(tech verkrochen." Compare: 

Wenn ich jage, gleich' ich selbst dem Wild 
Uebeiall gejagt von Deinem Bild. 

— MischJca an der Marosh, HI. 

.... ein Wild .... zur Abendstunde 
Sachte auf den freien Anger schreitend, 
Freundlich aua dem Wald den Tag bogleitend. 

—Ibid,, I. 

In Don Juan: Nacht love is called "das scheue Wild aus Edens Wald.^^ Instead of 
" Wild," " Hirsch " occurs several timea In Schilflieder^ V the " Stimmung " is 
characterized by the mention of stags: "Hirsche wandeln dort am Htlgel, Blicken in 
die Nacht empor." In Anna, III a stag is happily cajled "der Stolz der Schluchten," 
and as he lies dead he is described as looking " als hAtt* er auf den Fluchten mitge- 
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rifisen ein Sttlck Wald.^^ In Johannes Ziska^ V grief is compared with a stag: 

*' Tiefer stdrzt der Schmerz beim Anmf, Gleich dem Hirsche, dem erschrocknen, In 

die Wildniss." In Don Juan: Don Juan und Marcello roaring stags (**r6hrende 

Hirsche'^) add to the atmosphere of sensnality which is suggested by Don Juan^s 

speech. Several times "das Reh" occurs; cf. Zuflucht; Savonarola: die Novizen. 

One might suppose that so great a lover of the Alps as Lenau would often speak of 

the chamois, the most graceful animal in high mountains; yet, though he seems to 

have been fond of it (B., p. 83), he speaks of it in his poetry only occasionally; in 

Dein Bild we read: 

Vom Felsen stUrzt die Oemse dorl, 

Ekiteilet mit den Winden; 
So sprang von mir die Fieude fort, 

Und ist nicht mehr zu finden. 

In Faust: Morgengang the highest tops of the mountains are characterized as 
" Elippen .... wohin verzweifelnd nur die Gemse springt.'^ Antelopes and gazelles 
are rarely mentioned. 

The horse is the animal of war; its grace and swiftness have inspired poets since 
the days of antiquity. Lenau, too, finds happy words to describe it, but does so less 
often than one might anticipate. In Die nOchtliche Fahrt he calls three stallions 
"rasch wie Nordens Lufte;" in Faust: der Sturm clouds are compared to steeds. 
Some thirty more references to horses are scattered throughout his works, but hardly 
any are conspicuous for originality; c/., however. Die HaideschenJcej Der Urwaldf 
and a few passages in Die Albigenser. 

Lenau shows no particular predilection for any other animals, although many 
more occur in his works. Some references to dogs are characteristic: "Meine Hypo- 
chondrie regt sich wieder; ich muss bald reisen. Hinter dem Eilwagen wird dieser 
Hund zurtlckbleiben " (Sch., I, p. 819). In Die Albigenser: Alfar "der Zweifel" 
is compared to a watchful dog. The cat occurs in a metaphor in Die Albigenser: der 
Traum^ where heresy is called ''die Hollenkatze.'^ References to cattle are sometimes 
felicitous : * ' Die milchbeladne Herde wiegt sich in die trauten Stftlle" {Abendheimkehr) ; 
"Abendbesonnte-Herde freut sich brtlllend der tlppigen Erde" {Der Unhold). In 
Faust: Abendgang sheep help to characterize an evening ''Stimmung'': "Esgltlht 
im Abendscheine purpurhell Der Wald .... Wie freudesinnend steht die Lftmmer- 
herde, Vergessend nun das frische Alpenkrauf Goats, hogs, etc., are occasionally 
mentioned, but the passages need not here be reproduced. Certain wild animals are 
more interesting to Lenau than most domestic animals. So the tiger fascinates him 
on account of its fierceness. To impress the reader with the terror of a certain 
battle, Lenau uses the following remarkable expression: '' Wenn Tiger nach Beziers 
herzOgen Itlstem .... Sie wfirden mtB^ig hier^ hewundenid gaSen" {Die Albigenser: 
Beziers). Compare also the following: ** Einbrechen jetzt die Mordgesellen, Wie auf 
den Raub ein Tigerhauf " {Savonarola: die Verhaftung) ; "Aus dir [t. e., the Bible] 
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die Menschen eine Bosheit holen Wie nicht die Tiger in der Wtlste kennen'' {Die 

Albigenser: der Besuch) ; 

Und mit kampferhohtem Durste 
Stflizen an den Quell die Sieger, 
Und sie trinken gierig, hastig, 
Wie das Blut der heisse Tiger. 

— Johannes Ziska, VII. 

Lions find mention more rarely, and then in no striking way. The fierceness of 

the hyena appeals to Lenan as does that of the tiger: in a flood a wave is like a hyena 

{Prolog) ; Faust {Der Traum) compares his dreams with hyenas. The sufferings of 

the wolf in winter seem to make him interesting to Lenau, and his howls convey an 

idea of terror: 

Dort heult im tiefen Waldesraum 
Ein Wolf; wie's Kind aufweckt die Mutter 
Schreit er die Nacht aus ihrem Traum, 
Und heischt von ihr sein blutig Futter. 

— Wintemacht, 

Wenn Wolf im Eise suchen 
Ihr Leben und verfluchen. 

— Am Surge eines SckwermUthigen. 

The note of the bullfrog ("Unke ") adds to the night a grewsome element which 
pleases Lenau. The sad song which runs through all nature " tOnt im Ruf der Unken " 
{Am Sarge eines SchtoermUthigen) ; in Die Albigenser: ein Schlachtfeld we read : " das 
Unkenlied des Zweifels." Snakes are not infrequently mentioned, and then as sym- 
bolical of things dangerous or disgusting, e. p., "Die Schlange Cholera "(-4m/ weinen 
ausgebdlgten Oeier). Backbiting is compared to a snake in Die medisirenden DameUj 
etc. Fish are rarely mentioned; only the shark occasionally. In a letter (Sch., I, p. 
161) Lenau speaks of bats in characteristic fashion: "Ich trage ein ganzesNest voU 
junger Gtespenster in mir herum ; wenn das Nest einmal ausfliegt und um mich herum- 
schwftrmt, wie im FrUhling die erwachten FledermAuse .... das ist eine kuriose 
Geschichte." Rats are to him symbolical of doubt: 

Das heilige Tau des Olaubens ist zerrissen .... 
Vom Nagethier, dem Zweifel, tLberwunden, 
Vom Zahn der Holleniatte abgebissen. 

— Die Albigenser: der Traum. 

The elephant, the fox, the squirrel, the martin, the vampire, the mole, the hare, 
the ape, the bear, the dragon, the ermine, and the salamander occur, but in speaking 
of them Lenau never shows originality or knowledge derived from direct observation. 
Glow-worms ("Leuchtkafer," "Gltlhwtlrmer") are several times introduced to give a 
^^Stimmung;" for instance, in Stimme des Windes: 

. In Schlummer ist der dunkle Wald gesunken .... 
Leuchtk&fer nur, wie stille Traumesfunken 
Den Schlaf durchgaukelnd, schimmem in den Zweigen; 
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Leuchtkftfer nur, die hin und wieder glimmen, 
Bed&mmem ihm die Ffade manchesmal. 

— Fauat : der ndchtlicke Zug, 

The cricket (*'die Cicade," '^das Heimchen'') attracts Lenau on account of its monoto- 
nous note. In Mischka an der Maroschy III the chirping of the cricket gives 
atmosphere to a '^Liebesnacht/' Worms are associated with death, and hence occa- 
sionally mentioned; cf, Savonarola and Die Albigenser. In a letter (Sch., II, p. 70) 
we hear of "Wurm des Zweifels." Memories are compared with gnats in Olauben. 
Wissen. Handeln; in Faust: O&rg we read of "Sorgenmtlcken;" in Savonarola: 
Tubal thoughts of death are called '^schwarze MUcken." Butterflies, the '^ flowers of 
the air," have less attraction for Lenau than for many other poets. Occasionally 
occur references to bees, dragon-flies, beetles, caterpillars, spiders, flies, and even 
infusoria, but nothing of importance can be recorded. 

We may say, then, that Lenau sees the animal world altogether with the eye of the 
artist, and not at all with that of the agriculturist, as, for instance, Bismarck does in 
his letters. Domestic animals interest him very little, but his love for singing birds 
is genuine, and vultures and ravens attract him because of their associations; the stag 
and the horse delight him because of their grace, and any other animal, whether bird, 
mammal, reptile, or insect, which for any reason intensifies a sad or a picturesque 
"Stimmung" in nature, is sure to be introduced, and generally with considerable 
artistic skill. Yet we must admit that Lenau rarely betrays intimate knowledge of 
the habits or of the appearance of animals. 

Many features of Lenau's flora correspond to his fauna. We hear more of flowers 

and blossoms than of trees in Lenau's works. In a letter (Sch., I, p. 285) he says: 

"Pfuil der stumpfen Naturen, die von einer Blume nicht ergriflfen werden kOnnen," 

and continues: '^Eine schOne Blume ist ein schOnes Individuum, das uns begrtlsst, 

blUht, schwindet und nie wiederkommt." Again (L. and 8., p. 54) he writes: "Ich 

bin ihrer [t. e., der Blumen] jetzt mehr empf&nglich als jemals. Du malst sie ja.'' In 

Im Vorfrilhling he says: 

Blumen I ob ihr nicht die Freuden seid. 

Die dem Todten hfttten kommen soUenf 
Die, gehmllt in euer lichtes Eleid, 

Doch auf seinem Orabe bltdien wollenf 

We find happy characterizations of flowers; e. g.y in Savonarola: der Eintritt ins 
Kloster^ the prior is tending his flowers when Savonarola comes and says: 

Ob sie nicht in Gelfibden lebenf — 

Sind nicht die Bliunen keiisch und rein? 
Der Armuth hold und treu ergeben, 

Tergntigt bei Thau und Sonnenscheinf 

Gehorsam springen sie vom Bette (sic), 

Wenn sie die Friihlingshora ruft, 
Und eilen in die grosse Mette, 

Zu bringen ihren Opferduf t. 
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In Savonarola: sein Tod the greatest compliment Lenan can pay Savonarola is to call 

his morals "pure as flowers": "Die blomenhafte Sittenreinheit auf deinem Antlitz." 

Flowers are often used symbolically. In In der Krankheit they are symbolical of the 

joys of life: 

Ueber trftbe, heitre Stellen 

Schreitet's [i. 6., das Leben] unaufhaltsam hin, 

Wie des Meeies rasche Wellen 

Blmn' mid Dom vorftberziehn. 

The perfames of flowers delighted Lenau: "Tiefathmend tranken wir die Blnmen- 
seelen" [Erinnerung) ; "Verhaucht, begltlckte Blumen,eare Dtlfte" (Fatist: Maria) i 
cf. especially R., p. 22. Lenan seems to have been comparatively indifferent to the 
colors of flowers; compare, however, Savonarola: die Tortur: "Die Bltlthen strahlen, 
dunkeln, strahlen, Es ist ein athmend Farbenglflhn." "Vivifications" of flowers are 
not frequent and not always artistic: in Savonarola: die Tortur the flowers in Savona- 
rola's room are made to " jauchzen laui" The delicate beauty of blossoms was a 
source of great pleasure to Lenau, and although one can hardly distinguish between 
flowers and blossoms, it may be better to speak separately of his treatment of blossoms, 
as he so frequently refers to them. In a letter (R., 194) he writes enthusiastically of 
his deUght at seeing fruit-trees in bloom: " Viele der Obstbaume an der Strasse fand 
ich in voUem Festschmuck des Frdhlings. Die Luft war v6llig ruhig und still, um ja 
keiner BlUte weh zu thun." In Theismus und Offehbarung we find a fine description 
of a mass of blossoms: 

Der Bltlthen schOnen Fr&hlmgstraum, 

Durch deren sAuselndes Gewimmel 

Hereinblickt der gebrochne Himmel. 

Blossoms are emblems of purity. When Faust has committed murder, he is " von 
jeder BltLthe kalt verstossen" {Faust: Abendgang). Lenau borrows many figures 
from blossoms. In a letter (L. and S., p. 246) he says: "Mein Gemtlth treibt 
manche BltLthe seliger Empfindung." Again (Sch., I, p. 135) he calls Mayer's 
poems "stlsse BlUthenflocken auseiner andem Welt." We further read of "Bltlthen- 
tag," "Bltlthe der Schtoheit," etc." In Der JUngling (L. and S., p. 233) blossoms 
felicitously constitute the background for a youth expectantly looking into life: "Der 
JtLngling sitzt in einem Bltlthengarten Und sieht mit Lust des Lebens Morgenrot." 
The fragrance of blossoms is sometimes referred to, as, for example, in Stimme des 
Windes. Compare Neid der Sehnsucht: "Sprachlos ringen sich Wonnedtlfte aus 
der Bltlthen Busen.'' Some remarkable " vivifications " of blossoms are found: 

Bltlthen seh' ich niederschauem .... 
Mich dOnkt, ihr frohes Drftngen 
Ist der Sehnsucht Weiterziehn, 

s^Beferenoes to "Keime," "Sproesen," and ^'Knospen" are Tary rare. 
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Mit den Bltlthen, die dahin, 
Urn 80 b&lder sich zu mengen. 

— Die Hetdelberger Ruine* 

Die jungen BltLthen idtiem leise 

Und freudig nieder in den Staub; 
Als das Qefo]ge deiner Beise 

Sind geme aie dea Todes Baub. 

— An Luiae. 

Dicht iind leise 
Ein Heer von Blftthen niedersank, 
Auf Stim und Hand dem frommen Oreise 
Zu kHssen ihien stillen Dank. 

— Savonarola: Eintritt ina KUmter. 

Lenau, like most poets, prefers the rose to all other flowers. We know from 
Schurz (I, p. 121) that Tokay was rich in roses. Of course, roses are associated with 
spring, although not as often as one might expect: in FrUhlings Tod roses are called 
''the heartblood of the spring;'^ in Liebesfeier we find: ''Der Lenz hat Bosen 
angezHndet An Leuchtem ron Smaragd im Dom." Compare In der Schenke^ Die 
8ch6ne Senninj II, etc. Again they are associated with love. He writes (L. and S., 
p. 53): ''Zwei Liebende sollten nie so weit getrennt sein, dass sie sich nicht eine 
Rose frisch und bltlhend bringen kOnnen.'' Compare An die Entfemte. The fra- 
grance of the rose is sometimes spoken of. In Mein TUrkenkopf Lenau speaks of 
"der stlsse Hauch der aufgeblnthen Rose;" in Albigenser: Fulco occurs: "Ltlfte 
taumeln berauscht ron einem Rpsenbeete." Lenau frequently borrows figures from 
roses: "die Bose der Erinnerung;" scars are called "EhrenrOslein;" "der Wonnen 
Rosenschein,'' "die Freuderose," etc.; a child smiles in its sleep as a rose smiles 
through evening mists [Am Bette eines Kindes) ; the red on the autumn leaves and 
on a dying man's cheek is called "Rosen .... wobei kein Lied mehr flotef 
{HerbstgefUhl). Young fellows toss girls at a dance " wie ein Rosenblatt der Orkan *' 
{Die Bauem am Tissasirande). In Anna^ IV the heroine receives admiration "wie 
eine Rose ihren Thau." Some pretty " vivifications " of roses should here be quoted 
When he left Germany a " Bltlthenzweig " bent down to him and gave him a rose by 
way of a farewell greeting [Die Rose der Erinnerung). When Adam left Paradise 
"Sandten Rosen ihm erbarmungslind Duftend ihre stlssen ScheidektLsse '' [Nie 
zurUck). Quite frequently Lenau expresses ligEt-effects in terms of roses: 

Des Waldes Riesen 

Heben hOher sich in die Lftfte, um noch 

Mit des Abends flftchtigen Bosen sich ihr 

Haupt zu bekr&nzen. 

— Abendbilder. 

Wie da im lothen Morgenstrahl .... 

Berg und Thai mit Bosen sich bekr&nzen .... 
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Die Sonne sinkt .... 

Und aus des Abends Boeen 

Seh' ich . . . . — Dein Bild. 

Auf dem Teich .... 

Weilt des Mondes holder Glanz, 
Flechtend seine bleichen Bosen 

In des Schilfes grtknen Kranz. 

— SchilfliedeTj V. 

Ldchie AbendwOlkchen schweben 

Hin im sanften Mondenglanz, 
Und aus bleichen Bosen weben 

Sie dem todten Tag den Eianz. 

— Vergangenheit. 

All flowers except the rose are much neglected. The following occur: the myrtle 
{Klara Hebert: der Ring; AnnOy III); the Alpine rose {Der Steyrertanz) ; pri- 
mula veris; the lily (a girl is called "eine Lilie sturmgebrochen '^ in Klara Hebert: 
der alte Marko); the violet ("das sanfte Veilchen" in Der Lenzj cf. Fmhlings- 
grUsse) ; the heath flower (" Haideblume ") ; the water lily (" sanft gewiegte Wasser- 
blumen sprossen/' Fatisi: der See); the lilac (R., p. 22); and thistles ("Aus Ihren 
Distel- und Stachelbriefen," Sch., II, p. 82). Thistles give " Stimmung" in An meine 
Ghiitarre: "Durch blonde Disteln sausst der Wind;" cf. Stimme des Begens. 
Thorns are introduced as symbols of grief. Grass occurs ( " das frisch gem&hte Gras lag 
schmiegsam und duf tend tlber den hingem&hten Menschen einer alten und bessem Zeit," 
Sch., II, p. 31); also reeds and ivy. Fruit is mentioned here and there: "Die 
Emtefrucht der Liebe" (Sch., L, p. 38); "Natur kommt mit Erfrischungsfrflchten 
etwas post festum angezogen" {Faust: die Lektion). Among the different kinds of 
fruit occur peaches, oranges, figs, etc., but they are never spoken of in a fashion worth 
recording. Here and there Lenau borrows his figures from crops: " Was frommt die 
ungewisse Saatder Wissenschaft?" {Faust: der Jugendfreund). 

Nothing lends more character to a landscape than trees. They have their indi- 
vidualities like men, as distinct and almost as interesting. There is an immense range 
between the fluffy grace of the birch or the pleasing melancholy of the willow, and the 
majestic tallness of the elm or the gnarled strength of the oak. The poet of trees has, 
to my knowledge, not yet arisen — one to whom trees are living things and who can 
interpret their personalities with poetic adequacy. Lenau sees trees, but with an 
untrained eye; they mean little to him. He rarely speaks of them in his letters. 
Few lines of his poetry show that he understood their beauty. In the following 
passage fondness for them is expressed: 

Endlich winkte das ersehnie Land, 
Jubelnd sprang ich an den theuem Strand, 
Und als wiedergrOne Jugendtrftume 
Grfissten mich die heimathlichen B&ume. 

— Wandel der Sehnsucht. 
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Faust upbraids trees for not revealing the ^'Weltgeheimniss": ''Ihr kommt, das 
Wachsthum in die Luft zu strecken, Mit eurem stillen Blick mein Herz zu necken.'^ 
In Marionetteny III the dropping of rain from branches is strikingly described as 
follows: "Nach dem Gewitter tropft es noch herab wie weinendes Erinnem von den 
Zweigen." Figures are neither frequent nor striking; cf. Erinnerung: "Mein Herz 
durchziehen bange Wehmuthschauer Wie dein Gezweig des Herbstes knhler Hauch." 
Trees are sometimes associated with love: " Den schOnsten Baum der Gegend will ich 
mir aussuchen, um Ihre lieben Briefe darunter zu lesen^' (Sch., II, p. 160); compare 
Baum der Erinnerung; also Faust: der See: "Dort ragt der Baum der eure KtU»e 
tlberrauschte." " Vivifications" of trees are not infrequent — some happy, some 
excessive: 

Bftume, die dem Wald entsprungen, 

Sehnend nach dem Hftttlein sich, 
Halten Dach und Wald umschlungen 

Mit den Zweigen inniglich. 

— Nach Saden. 

Und der Baum im Abendwind 

Lftsst sein Laub zu Boden waUen, 
Wie ein schlafergriffnes Eand 

Lftsst sein buntes Spielzeug fallen. 

— Die Wurmlinger Kapelle, 

Nicht ein Blatt am Strande wagt zu rauschen, 
Wie betroffen stehn die Bftume, lauschen, 
Ob kein Ltiftchen, keine Welle wacht. 

— Sturmemnythe, 

Der Mensch auf halbem Wog entschlief 
Im Schatten eines alien Baumes .... 
Das Laub des Baumes rauschte mild, 
Und bat den Schlaf : O bleibe langi 

— Zweifel und Ruhe. 

Trees suggest sad thoughts: in Baum der Erinnerung a tree reminds him of the 
transitoriness of things. Lenau's range of acquaintance with trees is slight The 
oak occurs a few times: he hopes to find his power of song again by going *'in's 
Dunkel jener Eichen" {An meine Ouitarre); when Faust {Favst: die Verschrei- 
bung) is steeped in sad thoughts, '^ Bedenklich schHtteln tlber ihm die Hftupter Die 
alten Eichen in verschwiegner Runde." The pine is introduced a few times; cf. 
Wintemacht: "Fichten, Die sehnsuchtsvoU zum Tod geneigt, Den Zweig zurtlck zur 
Erde rich ten." "Wild verwachsne dunkle Fichten" serve as a background for 
unhappy love in Einsamkeit. The fir tree finds scanty mention: in Der ewige Jude 
Ahasver's eyebrows are called " Fohrenbtlschel ; " in Die nOchttiche FaJirt firs help to 
characterize a winter landscape; in An Seneca we read: 
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Der laute Stunnwind k&mpft mit dem Fohienwald; 
Der Felsensohn tiotzt seiner Gtewalt: nun sttirzt 
Zomschnaubend sich der BtLckgeworf 'ne 
In das GtotfUnmel dea Wogenkampf es. 

The somber majesty of the fir (''Tanne") seems to have made but a slight impression 
upon our poet Similarly the pine ( " Kief er *' ) is hardly ever referred to. The graceful 
willow, on the other hand, more often attracted his attention. In Schilflieder^ I wil- 
lows create a "Stimmung": 

Niederhangen hier die Weiden 
In den Teich so still, so tief .... 
Traurig sAuseln hier die Weiden. 

Cf. Faust: der See. A characteristic " vivification " occurs in Ein Herbstabend: 
"Die Weid' am Ufer steht, die weichen Aeste ringend." These passages prove that 
the element of melancholy, which, along with grace, distinguishes the willow, is what 
most impressed itself upon him ; hence, the weeping- willow, one might suppose, would 
find an important place in his works; yet it hardly ever occurs; cf,, however, Klara 
Hebert: der selige Abend. The birch, conspicuous as it is for Corinthian grace, 
might have found a happy interpreter in Lenau, but he seems indifferent to it; yet 
in Reise-Empfindung the drooping delicacy of its boughs is poetically described: 

Ich sah in bleicher Silbertracht 

Die BirkenstAmme prangen, 
Als wftre dran aus heller Nacht 

Das Mondlicht blieben hangen. 

The alder, too, almost entirely escaped Lenau's notice. It is less surprising that the 
poplar, stiff and stately, should not appeal to a poet so sensitive to beauty ; the only 
reference to it is entirely uninteresting {Die OOttin dea OlUcks). Lenau very rarely 
introduces exotic trees ; yet the cypress occurs in Glauben. Wiaaen. Handeln, here 
associated with death. In Faust: der Maler "Cypressenhaine^' form a part of the 
background for beautiful Maria. Other references are commonplace. Orange trees 
are rarely mentioned; in a letter (L. and S., p. 105) he says of his inner life: "Da 
drinnen .... sind .... ganz frische, duftende Orangenw&lder." Palm trees are 
spoken of in Der Maskenball. Occasionally Lenau borrows figures from shrubs; in a 
letter (L. and S., p. 71) he says that his life seems to him "als ein dunkler Enauel, 
den ich immer weiter stiess, bis er wo an einem Strauche hangen blieb ; '^ in Zuruf he 
speaks of the " Strauchgewirr von Glauben, Recht und Sitte." 

Leaves have considerable interest for Lenau. He does not speak of them fre- 
quently, nor does he exhibit an intimate knowledge of their appearance, but several 
times he refers to them with some originality. In a letter (Sch., I, p. 132) decaying 
leaves are described as follows: "Wenn Sie aber .... die welken Blatter, diese 
s&uselnden Elegien des Herbsts, fallen sehen, so denken Sie mein." Lenau's ear 
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mast have been extremely fine, for the follo¥mig passage from a letter dated Septem- 
ber 20, 1843 (K, p. 179), betrays altogether exceptional keenness: ''Als ich neulich 
dem Rauschen der Blfltter zuhorchte, wollt' es mich bedtLnken, als rausche der Wald 
im Herbste ganz anders denn im Frdhling; yiel rauher und hArter. Die Blatter sind 
dann nicht mehr so weich and beweglich wie jene des FrUhlings, die Aeste starrer, 
die LtLfte schorfer." Probably Lenau acquired this extreme sensitiveness only late in 
life; certainly this passage is found in one of his last letters. Lenau appreciated the 
coolness of foliage: ''Uns tlbergoss .... die Blattemacht mit ihrem Labekuss" 
{In das Stammbuch einer KUnstlerin; cf. "in geheimer Laubesnacht" in FrUhlings- 
blick). Figures borrowed from leaves occur: in Daa dUrre Blatt a dry leaf is called 
''des Todes milde Kunde, dass jedes Leiden findet Ruh;'' ''Der Glaube an der Seele 
Dauer entfiel ihm wieein welkes Blatt" {Savonarola: die Antwort). " Vivifications" 
are found, of which the following is significant: "Die entfftrbten Blatter fallen Still 
zu Grund, vor AltersschwAche " {Auf eine holldndische Landschaft). Attention 
should be called to the frequency with which Lenau speaks of decaying or drooping 
leaves; it is evidently not the lush leaf as a thing of beauty or as a sign of exuber- 
ance or fertility which impressed him, but rather the withered or withering leaf as a 
symptom of decay or as an element of melancholy. This fact comes to the surface 
particularly in Waldkapelle^ where we read: "Mitleidig rauscht ihr ihm .... Den 
Trost: Vergftnglichkeitl ihr welken Blatter I " Lenau sometimes speaks of moss. In 
Waldlieder^ VII he says: "Des dichten Mooses Sanft nachgiebige Schwellung ist so 
ruhlich;" in WaldliedeTy V Merlin is said to hear how "im Kelch der feinsten 
Moose t6nt das ewige G^dichf He writes of Mendelssohn's overture to Melusine: 
"Die linke Hand, der voile Bass, streute weiches Moos" (L. and S., p. 78). 

To summarize: the vegetable kingdom plays a less important part in Lenau's works 
than the animal kingdom. No such fine characterizations of flowers occur as, for 
instance, in Goethe's FrUhling fibers Jahr: "Primeln stolziren so naseweis, schalk- 
hafte Veilchen, versteckt mit Fleiss;" or in his Das Blilmlein Wunderschdn^ in which 
the pink says of itself: "Im schOnen Ereis der Blfltter Drang, Und Wohlgeruch das 
Leben lang, Und alle tausend Farben; " or in Shelley's Sensitive Plant: 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale. 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen, 
Through their pavilions of tender green .... 
And the rose like a nymph to the bath addressed, 
Which unfolded the depths of her glowing breast .... 
And the wand-like lily which lifted up 
As a maenad its moonlight-oolored cup. 

Nor do we find an adequate appreciation of the range and character of trees; nor, 
again, of the delicate beauty of the tracery of leafless branches in winter ; nor, lastly, 
an ability to notice leaves except en masse^ no faint conception even of the range of 
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character in them. On the other hand, we must admit his evident love for many 
objects of the vegetable world, and an admirable insight into some of the elements 
which give ^^Stimmung" to the landscape. Here as elsewhere Lenau shows the 
remarkable gift of casting an indefinable charm over things by finding a happy word. 

The poet's attitude toward the four seasons is often important for a knowledge of 
his artistic personality. The color of his individuality is subtly refiected by his prefer- 
ence for one or the other. Of the four seasons, spring has always been a special delight 
to poets, particularly in Germany, where spring means much more than with us. 
Throughout the " Volkslied," and by its direct or indirect influence throughout German 
lyric poetry, it is the object of poetic enthusiasm. Who does not remember that burst 
of joy at the beauty of spring in Goethe's Mailied: " Wie herrlich leuchtet mir die 
Natur . . . . es dringen BlUten Aus jedem Zweig Und tausend Stimmen Aus dem 
Gestrauch,'* etc. Lenau, like all his brethren in Apollo, is very sensitive to " Spring's 
voluptuous pantings, when she breathes her first sweet kisses." He writes to Kleyle 
in 1826: " Doch es naht der Frtthling und bringt Blumen" (L. and S., p. 229) ; and to 
Schurz in 1834: "Wir haben einherrliches FrUhlingswetter .... O der Frfthling!" 
(Sch., I, p. 260); to Sophie in 1835: " Wenn nur der Frtlhling schon da wftre" (Sch., 
I, p. 299) ; again to Sophie in 1840: '^Bei aller Liebe hatte doch nichts, selbst der 
Frtlhling dieselbe Frische wie bei Dir;" and to the same in 1844: "Die Bltlthen 
kommen und ich sehne mich nach einem stillen Umgang mit der Natur" (Sch., II, 
p. 148). Not quite a week later he tells Emilie Reinbeck how on a journey he gave 
himself up to "dem ungetrHbten Genusse der aufblohenden Natur" (R., p. 194). 
Lenau regretted not having seen spring in America {cf. the poem Herbst, and Sch., I, 
p. 212) ; he probably would have been much disappointed, as with us winter leaps 
into summer. 

In his poetry several striking proofs of his love for spring are found. In An 
einen Jugendfreund death is described as the condition in which we cannot see spring. 
Similarly in Der Oefangeney to impress the reader with the sadness of the prisoner's 
life, the poet tells us that he cannot enjoy spring; and in Der Schiffsjunge^ II 
sea-nymphs are conceived of as longing "nach des ErdenfrUhlings heiterm Glanz." 
In An den FrUhling all nature is represented as yearning for spring: "Die Baume 
. . . . strecken nach dir die Arme stumm." In FrUhling we read: "O FrOhling! 
trunken bin ich dein! O FrUhling 1 ewig bist du mein!" In AJbigenser: das Inter- 
dikt " BlUthenhauch in FrUhlingsnacht " is spoken of as appealing to all men. 
Lenau's love for spring appears particularly in Don Juan: die Baize; Don Juan 
exclaims: "Vertausendfachen mOcht' ich meine Brust Ftlr all' die FtlUe dieser 
Frtlhlingsltlfte." In Don Juan: erleuchteter Saal: "Wie lieblich ist das erste Grtln 
der Blatter, Der erste Duft und Sang im Frtlhlingswetter." Lenau not only loved 
spring, but he had a happy individual way of characterizing it. He writes to Schurz 
in 1844 (Sch., II, p. 152) that winter appears to him like "die schlechte Subjectivitflt 
der Erde . . . . im Frtlhling aber thut sie Busse und die thauenden StrOme sind 
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ihre BtlBserthrAnen, die ihr das Angesicht baden. Daher vielleicht der Zog so 
sUsser nnd geheimnissvoller Wehmuthy der dorch alio Frenden des Lenzes daftet 
und klingi'' The whole poem Der Lenz is a hymn to spring: 

Da kommt der Lenz, der schOne Junge, 

Den Alios lieben muss, 
Herein mit einem Freudensprunge 

Und Ifichelt seinen Gruss .... 

Froh Iftchelt s^e Mutter Erde 

Nach ihrem langen Harm; 
Sie schlingt mit jubelnder Gbberde 

Das Sohnlein in den Arm. 

Compare also in this connection: 

Der Lenz hat Bosen angezftndet 

An Leuchtem von Smaragd im Dom, 
Und jede Seele schwiUt und mnndet 

Hinnber in den Opferstrom. 

— Liebesfeier, 

Selig lauscht der grfXne Baum, 

Und er taucht mit alien Zweigen 
In den schOnen Frfthlingstraum, 

In den ToUen Lebensreigen .... 

In geheimer Laubesnacht 
Wild des Vogels Herz getroffen. 

—FrOhlingsbUek. 

Frnhlingskinder im bunten Qedrftnge, 

Flattemde Blnthen, duftende Hauche, 
Schmachtende, jubelnde LiebesgesAnge, 

Stnrzen ans Herz mir aus jedem Strauche. 

— FrUhUngagediUnge. 

Die warme Luf t, der Sonnenstiahl 
Erquickt mein Herz, erftUlt das Thai. 
O Qott! wie deine Schritte tOnenI 
In tiefer Lust die W&Ider stOhnen. 

— FrUhling, 

Compare, too, Der Oefangene, In Johannes Ziaka, II spring is called the *' schOnster 
Held auf Erden;" in Prolog j "die Zeit wo hell vom Liebesfest die Wftlder klingen/' 
In Faust: der ndchtliche Zug the atmosphere of a spring night is thus rendered : 

Tiefnacht; doch weht ein sAsses Frnhlingsbangen 
Im Wald, ein warmes, seelenvoUes Baiischen. 
Die blnthentrunknen Lftf te schwinden, schwellen, 
Und hOrbar riesela alle Lebensquellen. 
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In the scene in the same work entitled Die Reise Mephisto describes as follows the 
spring landscape on the magic tapestry of Faust's cabin: 

Dann schweigt das Meer, du hOrst allein die Wesie 
Melodisch sAuseln durch die grOnen Aeste,. 
Du bist umwilizt von sfkssem Waldesduft, 
Du hOrst die Nachtigall, die feme ruft. 

An Italian spring night is described in Savonarola: die Pest^ III. The effect of 
spring on a sensitive mind is excellently reproduced in Don Jtum: die Baize: 

Wie tief der Wald den fr&hen Lenz empfindet, 
Wie sich um jeden Ast die Freude windet! 
Ein sfksser Duft durchstrOmt die laue Nacht, 

Mein Herz ist warm imd selig angefocht 

Von Wflrzhauch ftberstrOmen Berg' und Elftfte, 
lief wild die Welt der Liebe sich bewusst; 
Vertausendfachen mOcht' ich meine Brust 
Fftr all' die Ftllle dieser Frfthlingslafte. 

It is natural that one so fond of spring should derive many figures of speech 
from it. Lenau writes to his sister (Sch., I, p. 254) : ''Liebe Sch wester, wenn ich an 
Dich denke, so weht mich mein verlorener Frtkhling an;" to Sophie (L. and S., p. 
169): "O stlsses Herz I bei Dir wird es trotz meiner Jahre wieder Frtlhling in alien 
meinen Adem" {cf, ibid.^ p. 173); in Theismus und Offenbarung we hear of "der 
Liebe Frtkhlings-Offenbarung;" Savonarola {Sein Tod) exclaims: 

Wenn meine Asche treibt der Wind, 
So denkt, dass dies nur BlfLthenflocken 
Vom schOnen FrCdiUng Gfottes sind. 

Lenau, like all poets, associates spring with love. At that time " Die Liebe ist in 
vollem Zug" {FrUhling). One poem is entitled LiebesfrUhling. Compare also: 

Durch den Wald, den dunkeln, geht 

Holde Fr&hlingsmorgenstunde, 
Durch den Wald vom Himmel weht 

Eine leise Liebeskunde. 

— FrUhlingsblick, 

FrOhlingskinder im bunten Gredrftnge .... 
Schmachtende, jubelnde LiebesgesAnge 
Stfkrzen ans Herz mir aus jedem Strauche. 

— FrUhlingagedrdnge. 

It is further very natural to associate spring with youth; "primavera, giuventii dell' 
anno; giuventii, primavera della vita," In Ahasver^der ewige Jude, the peasants 
place a bier with the dead body of a youth 
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an die Linde, 
Als soUt' ihn einmal noch der Lenz begrOssen, 
Der schon als JfLngling hat hinsierben mtlssen. 

SchOner JtLngling, dir am Orabe schallen 
Ehiend die Kanonen ihr Oeschmetter, 
Wie im Walde sommerschwtie Wetter 
Auf den todten FrOhling niederhallen! 

— BestaMung. 

Du Jungfrau hold! zu deinem Schrein 
Drftngt sich, dich einmal noch zu ktlssen, 
Dein Herzensfreund, der FrCdiling ein. 

— An Luiae. 

In Am Orabe HdUys spring is called Holty^s friend: " Elagend irrt er im Haine dich 
zu finden," and it is supposed to embrace Holty^s grave exclaiming : '^Mein Sftnger 
todt" In Der Salzburger Kirchhof spring suggests immortality: " Hier singt der 
Fmhling Auferstehungslieder." Sometimes spring is introduced by way of contrast 
or of background. In Der Oefangene the glories of nature are mentioned in detail 
(''Die Blume bluht, der bunte Falter senket auf sie die FlOgel hin, die wonnemtlden; 
Mit Bltlthen haben sich geschmtlckt die Baume," etc.) to make us the more deeply 
feel the misery of the poor incarcerated wretch. In Die Bauem am Tissaatrande a 
background of spring intensifies the general atmosphere of merriment which pervades 
the poem. A beautiful, sensuous night in spring, with a storm threatening in the 
background, gives a peculiar ''Stimmung^' to the scene in which Faust meets the 
pilgrims {Der ndchtliche Zug). Savonarola (Sein Tod) is executed while ''Die 
Sonne mit dem Frtlhlingsstrahle Bauwerk des Todes heut begrtlsst." In Don Juan: 
Prospero und Maria a spring evening is the fitting background for a beautiful 
woman. It should be particularly noticed, in order to appreciate Lenau the artist, 
that an intoxicating spring atmosphere pervades the love-drama Don Juan; in that 
work Lenau entirely relinquishes his delight in decay. 

Lenau is so fond of death that he enjoys associating it even with that season 
which beyond all others suggests growth and vitality. The poem FrUhling8 Tod is an 
interesting illustration of this fact: 

Warum, o LtLfte, fl&stert ihr so bang? 

Durch alle Haine weht die Trauerkunde, 
Und stOrrisch klagt der tr&ben Welle Gang: 

Das ist des holden FrCdilings Todesstunde! 

Wenn so der Lenz frohlocket, schmerzUch ahnt 

Das Herz sein Faradies, das uns verloren, 
Und weil er uns zu laut daran gemahnt, 

Musst' ihn der heisse Sonnenpfeil durchbohren. 

In Die Zweifier the evanescence of spring is much dwelt upon. In Faust: der 
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Abendgang^ however, spring is altogether the season of exuberance; for after Faust 
has committed murder he feels ostracized by nature: 

Ich bin allein Yom Lenz verstossen; 
Indem er tAglich neue Sprossen 
Vom Winterschlafe zieht empor, 
Zfthit er dem MOrder langsam vor 
Und bitter quftlend, Sttlck ftlr Stftck^ 
Das schOne, Btaae Erdenglftck, 
Das dem Erschlagnen ich geraubt, 
Und jede Bltlthe trifft mein Haupt. 

Curiously enough, although Lenau^s mood grew more and more gloomy, he did not, 
as one might suppose, lose his love for spring. Some of his most beautiful utterances 
on spring are found in his last letters, and especially in Don Jtian. 

The royal wealth of summer has less fascination for Lenau. He does not appear 
to have delighted in the pomp which fills hot days in midsummer when all things 
combine to proclaim nature^s strength and fertility — that phase of summer which 
Tennyson {In Memoriam, XCI) with great delicacy characterizes in these words: 

When summer's hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses sweet, 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat. 
That ripple round the lonely grange. 

Lenau speaks of this side of nature with less felicity of expression and only in passing; 
compare: "Der Sommer reift die Felder schon," or "der Weinberg* reife, stlsse 
Trauben," or "durch seine flpp'gen Rankenlauben der Sommemachtwind laulich 
weht," or " der Sommer hat gegltlht und Saat gereift." He more skilfully and fre- 
quently refers to the sultriness of summer days: 

Schon hat der Lenz verbltlht und ausgesungen; 
Die holden Tr&ume, seligen Gbffiihle 
Erstarben in der bangen SommerschwtQe, 
Mit der das Thatenleben angedrungen. 

— Zu 8pdt 

Schl&frig hangen die sonnenmtlden Blfttter, 
Alles schweigt im Walde, nur eine Biene 
Summt dort an der Blftthe mit mattem Eifer; 
Sie auch liess vom sommerlichen GetOne, 
Eingeschlafen vielleicht im Schooss der Blume. 

—Waldliedery VH. 

In nothing perhaps does a poet more completely lay bare his inner life than in his 
view of autumn. For autumn is, on the one hand, the season in which fruit ripens 
and the countryman earns many of the results of his labors; therefore early autumn 
is, in some respects, the most gladsome part of the year: the season of rich mellow- 
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ness and glorious colors. On the other hand, as autumn advances, a certain element 

of melancholy becomes more noticeable; the growing harshness of the atmosphere, the 

falling of the leaves, the shriller note of the wind announce a change, and it takes 

exceptional objectivity and insight into the nature of the universe not to regard this 

change as a form of decay. It depends on the poet's temperament which of these 

features he prefers. Werther writes to his friend that while he was happy nature 

seemed to him an ever-bearing mother, but now that he is unhappy she seems an ever-open 

grave. That is one of the finest psychological touches in the novel and gives us a 

means of testing poets. Some, like Goethe, Wordsworth, Keats, and others, are inclined 

to look at nature as Werther did when he was well; others, notably Lenau, as Werther 

did when he grew morbid. Lenau is an interpreter of the fine melancholy of autumn, 

and even one of the most artistic. 

Everywhere Lenau shows great fondness for autumn. A little group of poems is 

entitled Herhst^ and references to autumn occur on nearly every page. The first three 

stanzas of Herbatentachluas are excellent specimens of his method of characterizing 

autumn: 

Tr&be Wolken, Herbstesluft, 

Einsam wandl' ich meine Strassen, 
Welkes Laub, kein Vogel ruft — 

AchI wie stille! wie verlasseni 

TodesktUil der Winter naht; 

Wo sind, Wftlder, eure Wonnenf 
Fluren, eurer vollen Saat 

Ok>ldne Wellen sind verronneni 

Es ist worden kUhl und spftt, 

Nebel auf der Wieae weidet, 
Durch die Oden Haine weht 

Heimweh; — Alles flieht und scheidet. 

He excels in giving an autumn atmosphere in a few words: 

Mfidchen, sieh', am Wiesenhange, 

Wo wir oft gewandelt sind, 
Sommerfftden, leichte, lange, 

Oaukeln hin im Abendwind. • . • • 

Winter spinnet los' imd leise 

An der Ffiden leichtem Flug, 
Webt daran aus Schnee imd Else 

Bald den Leichenftberzug. 

— Sammerfdden, 

Die entfftrbten Blfttter fallen 

Still zu Grund vor Altersschwflche 

Die Natur, Herbstnebel spinnend, 
Scheint am Bocken eingeschlafen. 

— Auf eine holldndiache Landschaft^ 
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Stoppelfeld, die Wftlder leer, 

Und es irrt der Wind verlassen, 
Weil kein Laub zu finden mehr, 

Bauschend seinen Oruss zu fassen. 

Kianich scheidet von der Flur, 
Von der kfQilen, lebensmMen. 

— Der Kranich, 

Lenau is especially fond of introducing birds of passage on their way to the souths 
in order to produce an autumn '' Stimmung ": 

Wie die Nebel flattem, 
Vom Herbstwind au^jagt aus dunklem Moor I — 

HOrst du die Wildgans in den Lliften schnattemf 
Das kflndet Frost. — Eobert und der Invalide, 

HorchI plOtzlich in der Luft ein schnattemdes Oeplauder: 
Wildgftnse auf der Flucht Tor winterlichem Schauder. 

Sie jagen hinter sich den Herbst mit raschen FlfLgeln, 

Sie lassen scheu zurftck das Sterben auf den HfLgeln 



Ihr ahnungsToller Laut Iftsst sich noch immer hOren, 
Dem Wandrer in der Brust die Wehmuth aufzustOiem 

— Ein Herhstabend. 

Compare also Mephisto^s description of the magic tapestry in Faust: die Beise, 
Lenau sometimes employs other means to produce the sad atmosphere of autumn: 
'^ Aus dem Verfall des Laubes tauchen Die Nester'^ ( Waldlieder, IX); 

Zur sanften Wehmuth lichtet sich das Thai, 
Dort kommt der Mond zum stiUen Abschiedsfeste; 

Es will sein Silberschimmer noch einmal 
Sich schmiegen an des Sommers kaige Reste. 

—Waldkapelle, II. 

To Lenau autumn is essentially the season of melancholy and decay, and appeals 
to him on that account; in Waldlieder^ IX he says: ''Rings ein Verstummen, ein 

Entfftrben Ich liebe dieses milde Sterben." In Faust: das Waldgesprdch 

the respective attitudes of Mephisto and Faust are characteristic: 

M^histopheles: 

HOrst du im Wald des Herbstes Rftuberpfiff, 
Mein Freund, und hOrst du rauschen seinen Griff? 
O Schade, dass der Lenz nicht hundertmal 
Mehr grflnes Laub getrieben hat im Thai, 
Auf dass der Herbst mit hundertfacher Beute 
Hinsausend jetzo mir das Herz erfreutel 
Denn weh zumal thut Menschen das Verlieren, 
Und nach der Sommerlust ihr erstes Frieren. 
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Fatut: 

Neinl es ist elend, dass de6 FrflhliDgs Leiter 
Zu Bltith' und Lust hinauf nicht reichet welter, 
Db88 AUes ist so knapp gezfthlt auf ErdenI 
Bankbrftchig muss Natur in alien Jahren 
Der Foidening der annen Menschen werden, 
Und zur Erholung lange Winter sparer 

In both speeches aatamn is regarded as a form of ezhaastion or as a form of bereave- 
ment. Faust's regret, however, more nearly reflects Lenau's attitude than Mephisto's 
Satanic satisfaction. Yet this regret is not without its keen joy, as is shown by his 
utterance in Waldlteder: "Ich Uebe dieses milde Sterben" — a mixture of feelings 
significant for Lenau, '* Wonne der Wehmuth " translated into the nature-sense. Li 
the following passages occur fine characterizations of autumn as the season of decay: 
In Reise^Empfindung the poet speaks of "schmerzUches Vergehn;" in Herbstklage 
we read: ''des Herbstes banges Treiben'' and ^'Sterbeseufzer der Natur schauem 
durch die welken Haine;" in Herbatentackluss : "Todesktlhl der Winter naht, Wo 
sind, Wftlder, eure Wonnen?" and ''durch die 6den Haine weht Heimweh;" in 
Herbstgefahl: ''Der Buchenwald ist herbstUch schon gerOthet, So wie ein Kranker, 
der sich neigt zum sterben;"" in Ein Herbstabend: "AUe W&lder klagen. Das 
Bfichlein schleicht hinab, von abgestorbnen Hainen Trftgt es die Blfttter fort mit 

halbersticktem Weinen Wildgftnse .... lassen scheu zurtlck das Sterben 

auf den Htlgeln;" in Waldesirost: "Den Bftumen ninmit der Herbst das Laub, Der 
Tod im Walde tost;" in Waldgang: "Und rauschend flocht und bunter Der Herbst 
der Wehmuth Krftnze;" in Herbsilied: "Die Buche seh' ich schwinden Im Froste 
lebenssatt;" in D(is Lied vom armen Finken: "Das Heer der kalten Winde, Die 
unsre Walder morden;" in Fatist: der Abschied: "Zog nur das TrauerstOhnen 
Vorbei der Herbstesluft?" Compare also the following passages: 

Das dtUre Laub, der Windhauch gibt es kund, 
Oeschritten kommt allmfthlig schon der Winter. 

Die Sonne ging, umhfdlt von Wolken dicht, 

Unfreundlich, ohne Scheideblick von hinnen, 
Und die Natur verstummt, im Dftmmerlicht 
Schwermflthig ihrem Tode nachzusinnen. 

— Die Waldkapelle^ I. 
Ja, Ja, ihr lauten Baben, 

Hoch in der ktQilen Luf t, 

's geht wieder an's Begraben, 

Ihr flattert um die Graft! 

Die Wftlder sind gestorben, 

Hier, dort ein leeres Nest; 
Die Wiesen sind verdorben; 

O kurzes Fieudenfest! 

— Herbstlied, 

M Compare with this SheUey^s ^*the leaTas dead, .... rellow, black and pale and heetie red, pestilenoe-strlcken 
mnlUtudes.'* 
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Nun gilt des Herbstes Sterbgebot, 
Doch ungltickselig ist das Thai, 
Db88 bin der holde Sommerstrahl .... 
Der Baum, der Busch, so todesmatt, 
Hftlt seufzend fest am letzten Blatt. 

— In einer Schlueht, 

Yet even Lenaa is at times capable of regarding autumn as the season of fmitfulness: 

^^Viel Herbste schwanden dir [t. e., heimathliches Thai], Die deine Trauben reiften" 

{Das Wiedersehen); 

Nach Saint-Gbrmain zum Verkaufe 

Trftgt ein Hftuflein Bauersleute, 

Was der Herbst mit vollen H&nden 

Ihm auf Flur und Gkuien stieute. 

— Klara Hebert: die Botschaft, 

The idea is faintly hinted at in the description of autumn on Mephisto's magic tapes- 
try in Faust: die Reise: ^^Du siehst am Felde schOne Schnitterinnen .... Du 
hOrst die Wachtel schlagen im Getreide.'^ Autumn may even suggest hopeful 
thoughts to Lenau; for example, in Waldgang^ written in the winter of 1833-34: 

Und rauschend flocht und bunter 
Der Herbst der Wehmuth Krftnze. 

Doch aus des Walds VerdftBtem, 

Den Stimmen des Vergehens, 
H6rt' ich die Hoffnung flftstem 

Des ew'gen Wiedersehens. 

The most profound utterance Lenau ever made on autumn, one which presupposes 

extraordinary insight and maturity, which hence is surprising as coming from a 

person of his temperament, occurs in the last of the Waldlieder (written in 1844 — 

cf. R., pp. 191, 192 — at a time, therefore, when we might expect unusual subjectivity 

and melancholy from him) ; Goethe himself could not have said anything profounder 

than this : 

Bings ein Verstummen, ein Entfftrben .... 

Die Blfttter fallen stets, die mflden. 

In dieses Waldes leisem Bauschen 

Ist mir, als hOr* ich Kunde wehen, 

Dbss alles Sterben und Vergehen 

Nur heimlichstill vergnfiigtes Tauschen. 

It will be noticed that nowhere in Lenau occurs a single reference to the beauties 
of the American autumn; yet he arrived in Baltimore in October, 1832, and remained 
in this country until the following spring. As a matter of fact, the Italian spring and 
the American autumn are the most beautiful seasons in the world. Autumn never 
can have the intoxicating fascination of spring in the South, but the American 
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autumn, especially in those parts of the United States which Lenau visited, amply 
compensates by dazzling wealth of colors and by the fact that during the last weeks, 
that is, during the *^ Indian summer," a peculiar beauty pervades all nature. This is 
caused by the delicate haze which like a magic veil reconciles all color-conflicts. 
Furthermore — and this element should particularly have appealed to Lenau — the con- 
trast between the royal splendor in which nature is clothed, and the innumerable great 
and small indications of decay which everywhere meet the sensitive eye and ear, give 
our autumn a peculiarly dramatic note. Lastly, there is something poignant in the 
sudden and complete change which comes over nature after the first frost and snow- 
fall Perhaps Lenau hated America too much to be willing to look about him even 
in nature, or perhaps the autumn of 1882 was singularly disagreeable. 

Lenau did not enjoy the American autumn, but he described autumn in Germany 
with sovereign mastery. I doubt whether he has a rival in this field. I am aware 
that only detailed study can answer such a question, and that especially in attempting 
to determine a poet's attitude toward nature a few striking passages or the absence of 
them may mislead us; yet, so far as my knowledge of literature permits me to judge, 
no one is his equal. He is a great interpreter of autumn, in spite of the fact that his 
point of view is not the broadest or the healthiest; but granted his interpretation, no 
one can deny the adequacy of his method. 

Like him, Shelley regards nature in autumn as moribund and decaying. In 
Alastor he speaks of ''autumn's hollow sighs in the sere woods" — a happy touch : 
we hear the staggering old year coughing through the leafless forests. Heine looks at 
autumn much as Lenau does; in Neuer FrUhling: Katharina we find: 

Das gelbe Laub erzittert, 

Es fallen die Blfttter herab. 
Ach, was hold und lieblich 

Verwelkt und sinkt ins Grab. 

Die Wipf el des Waldas umflimmert 

Ein schmeizlicher Sonnenschein, 
Das mOgen die letzten EfLsse 

Des scheidenden Sommers sein. 

To Lamartine, perhaps the most elegiacal French poet, autumn is also the time of 
melancholy and decay. UauUymney the thirty-fifth of the Meditations po^tiqueSy con- 
tains fine touches: 

Salut, bois oouronnte de restes de verdures, 
Feuillage jaunissant sur les gazons dparsi 
Salut, demiers beaux jours, le deuil de la nature 
Convient & la doideur et plait & mes regards. 
Oui, dans oes jours d'automne, otL la nature expire, 

A ses regards voilte je trouve le plus d'attraits; 
Cest le deuil d'un ami, c'est le dernier sourire 
Des l^vres que la mort va fermer pour jamais. 
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Thfophile Gantier gracefully expresses the idea of decay by saying that the swallows 

migrate: '^voyant venir la rouille auz bois'' {Ce que diseni les hirondelleSy in jSmaux 

el camSes). Not all poets, however, see death in autumn, and it is interesting to note 

that among those to whom autumn is the season of fruition and ripeness are men 

famed for depth and health. Gt>ethe speaks of the maturing forces at work in autumn 

in HerbatgefUhl. (Morbid Werther, however, it should be noticed, seems to see in 

autumn the season of decay; cf. the letter dated September 4, Book IL) In Sep- 

tember 1819 and Upon the Same Occasion Wordsworth expresses ideas quite in 

keeping with his well-balanced temperament Possibly the following passage from 

Jjyooris is in some respects even more significant: 

In youth we love the darksome lawn 

Brushed by the owlet's wing; 

Then, Twilight is preferred to Dawn, 

And Autumn to the Spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect. 

In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happiness. 

Lycoris (if such name befit 

Thee, thee my life's celestial sign!) 

When Nature marks the year's decline. 

Be ours to welcome it; 

Pleased with the harvest hope that runs 

Before the path of milder suns; 

Pleased while the sylvan world displays 

Its ripeness to the feeding gaze; 

Pleased when the suUen winds resound the knell 

Of the resplendent miracle. 

But something whispers to my heart 

That, as we downwwl tend, 

Lycoris! life requires an art 

To which our souls must bend; 

A skill — to balance and supply; 

And, ere the flowing fount be dry. 

As soon it must, a sense to sip. 

Or drink, with no fastidious lip. 

Then welcome, above all, the Guest 

Whose smiles, diffused o'er land and sea, 

Seem to recall the Deity 

Of youth into the breast: 

May pensive Autumn ne'er present 

A claim to her disparagement! 

While blossoms and the budding spray 

Inspire us in our own decay; 

Still, as we nearer draw to life's dark goal, 

Be hopeful Spring the &vourite of the soul! 
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In Keats^B fine Ode to Autumn the poet nses his exceptional power of language to call 
up before our eyes a picture of wealth and beauty: 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; etc. 

Winter, with its hardships and discomforts, has naturally been regarded with 
dislike. Throughout popular poetry an idea of hostility toward it is clearly expressed. 
In the far North winter could at times have unspeakable horrors. Even long after 
civilization had furnished man with means of protecting himself, this disparaging 
view of winter lingered in literature as a tradition, and the beauties of a winter land- 
scape were not recorded; the adequate appreciation of the beauties of winter is a 
comparatively recent acquisition." 

Lenau's attitude toward winter is not consistent He writes in 1844 (Sch., II, 
p. 152) that winter seemed to him '^ die schlechte SubjectivitAt der Erde, ihre Abkehr 
vom Licht und von der WArme der himmlischen Liebe;'' yet he could enjoy the beauty 
of Alpine scenery in winter. At least Schurz (II, p. 228) tells us that Lenau a short 
time before his illness longed to go to Ischl in winter: '* Wenn der Mond so aufsteige 
im Winter und die weisse Gegend und die hohen Wipfel erleuchte, das sei ganz 
geisterhaft, so feierUch.'' In Faust: die Reise the characteristic beauties of winter 
are described in the speech of Mephisto: 

F&llt dir mit seinem Beiz der Winter ein, 
Wird's gleich auf der Tapeie Winter sein: 
Die sturmverwehten Blfttter rauschend fallen, 
Dicht stobert Schnee, nun starren alle BAche, 
Die erst geplfttschert, auf gefromer FlAche 
Ziehn lustige Schlitien hin mit Peitschenknallen. 

Whatever Lenau's view of winter might be, he speaks of it more frequently than he 
does of summer, and sometimes betrays true poetic feeling. Figures borrowed from 
winter are rare. In a letter he writes: '^Trauer fUr ihn fiberzog das Aeussere mit 
Eis" (Sch., I, p. 42). And again: "Es naht der Frflhling far die Natur, der far 
die Wfinsche unserer Liebe ein Winter isV (L. and S., p. 81). Several times a 
winter scene is introduced by way of background; in In der Schenke the winter out- 
side of the tavern by contrast makes the mirth within appear more joyous: 

Unsre Glfiser klingen hell, 

Fieudig singen unsre Lieder; 
Draussen schl&gt der Nachtgesell 

MFor the evolution of that appreciation in English The TreatmefU of Nature in Englieh Po^ry beiwetn Pope 
literature of the last century see Mu8 Mtba Rbtmoldb, and WorOMWorih^ Chicago, 189& 
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Sturm sein biausendes Gefieder, 
Draussen hat die rauhe Zeit 
Unarer Schenke Thti verschneit. 

A Bimilar contrast occurs in Prolog; in An Kleyle a winter evening ("in winter- 
Uchem Dftmmerlicht ") is introduced by way of background for a sad scene (c/. also 
Die Mutter am Grabe three KindeSy L. and S., p. 230). A poet whose pessimistic 
tendencies are so great that he sees decay even in spring cannot help regarding winter 
as the death of nature: 

Winter spinnet .... 

An der Ffiden leichtem Flug, 
Webt daran aus Schnee und Eiae 
Bald den Leichentiberzug. 

— Sommerfdden, 

Zu Od und traurig selbst den Haidewinden 

Sind diese winterlichen Einsamkeiten, 
Nur Schnee und Schnee ringsaus in alle Weiten, 

Nur stiller, keuscher, kalter Tod zu finden. 

— Die ndchtliche Fahrt, 

Der Winter stand, ein eisemer Tyrann .... 

Ihr Leben [t . 6., of hills and dales] lag erstarrt in seinem Bann .... 

Gesellig drftngte doch das Menschenleben 

In Lust und Spiel zusammen seine Gluthen, 

Liess Freudenfeste tiber'm Tode schweben. 

— Prolog, 

We may epitomize by saying that Lenau is a masterly poet of autumn, which to 
him is essentially the period of decay; he is keenly sensitive to the beauties of spring, 
without showing as much astonishing originality in his treatment of it as he does in 
his treatment of autumn ; he almost overlooks summer, and makes few references to 
winter. 

Lenau's preference as regards the different parts of the day are also eminently 
characteristic. Morning plays a rather insignificant part in his verses. In Reise- 
Empfindung a happy morning is described; a similarly healthy atmosphere pervades 
Seemorgen; in Der ewige Jude occurs a description of a fine morning in the Alps: 

Und Alpenlerchen h6rt' ich jubelnd schmettem, 
Und Adler sah ich steigen in die Ltlf te, 
Die scheue Gemse springen fiber Klftf te. 
Den J&ger nach im Morgenrothe klettem. 

Kkira Hebert: der Ring begins: "Jubelnd ist der Tag erschienen, schwingt den 
Qoldpokal der Sonna" More descriptions have been discussed in the paragraphs 
dealing with Lenau's treatment of dawn. Metaphors and similes borrowed from the 
morning are commonplace: "Seines GlUcks flUcht'gen Morgenschimmer " [Ahmah- 
nung)\ "Der Tugend und der SchOnheit Morgenschein " (^Faust: Maria). Several 
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timefi morning is associated with youth: ^* Maria that in ihrer Morgenblfithe [t. e., 

youth] Der Einsamkeit entsagungsvoUe Flucht" [Marionetten^ II). In Don Juan: 

Proapero und Maria Maria says of herself: ''Ich wandle noch die hellen Morgen- 

steige;^' in Klara Hebert: der Ring a beautiful morning is a fit setting for a scene 

of joy and happiness. In Savonarola: der Bann morning is symbolical of the reaction 

against the corruption of the Roman church : '' Des BOsen Fluch ist Gh>ttes Segen, 

Schon flieht die Nacht, der Morgen grant '' 

Lenau seems to have been callous to the rich pomp of noon. The following 

passage is the only one in his works which apparently distinctly refers to noon or 

early afternoon: 

Hier regt kein Hauch das durst'ge Laub, 
Und ruhig liegt der feinste Staub. 
Die Sommerluft ist schwtd und matt 
Und auf der WasserflAche glatt 
Mag sicher hin die Spinne schreiten, 
Sie kann in keine Furche gleiten; 
Die MOven taumeln trfig' und schlagen 
Die schlaffe Luft mit Unbehagen. 

— Die Rcu:ke. 

As a true *' romantic " poet Lenau loves evening and night The hour of bright- 
ness and freshness attracts him less than the hour of rich and changing colors, or that 
of pensive melancholy or of gloom. He shows his fondness for evening by frequent 
mention of it and by singularly happy use of adjectives: *^ Schon zerfliesst das feme 
Gebirg mit Wolken .... den Wogen entsteigt der Mond " (Abendbilder) ; ** Schon 
verrauscht der Tag, und des Abends sanf tere Seele Fliesst wie stlsse Musik sftnf tigend 
uns in die Brust " {An Mathilde) ; 

Friedlicher Abend senkt sich auf' a Gefilde; 
Sanft entschlummert Natur, um ihre ZtLge 
Schwebt der D&mmnmg zarte Verhfdlung, und sie 

Lfichelt die holde .... 
Stille wird's im Walde .... 
Bald versinkt die Sonne; des Waldes Biesen 
Heben h6her sich in die Ltlf te, um noch 
Mit des Abends flflchtigen Bosen sich ihr 

Haupt zu bekr&nzen. 

Schon verstummt die Matte, etc — Ahendhilder. 

Gedenkst du noch des Abends .... 

So blflhend, leicht, wie jmige Bosenblfttter .... 

Im Haine sprang von Baum zu Baum die BOthe .... 

Sanft senkten sich in feierliches Schweigen 

Die ZtLge der Natur, kein Ltiftchen sprach, 

Sie schien ihr gOttlich Angesicht zu neigen, 

Als s&nne still sie einer Freude nach. 

— An Kleyle. 
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Tiefschweigend ruhn die AlpenwiesenhAnge, 

Die Blume schliesst den Thau in ihren Schooes 

Und freut sich still an ihrem Fr&hlingsloos; 

Die VOgel sinnen schweigend auf OesAnge. 

Fern unten tdnt im Thai ein leiser Bronnen, 

Als trftumte dem Gtebirg yon einem Quell; 

Es gl&ht im Abendficheine purpurhell 

Der Wald, yerloren in sprachlofie Wonnen. 

Wie freudesinnend sieht die Lftmmerherde, 

Vergessend nun das frische Alpenkiaut; 

Still hftlt der lichte Wolkenzug und schaut 

Herunter nach der schOnen Fr&hlingserde. 

Nur manchesmal die bl&henden Oestalten 

Der BAume selig rauschend sich vemeigen, 

Ein Windhauch, ftberschwellend, bricht das Schweigen, 

Wie Wonneseu^r nimmer festzuhalten. 

— Fatut: der Abendgang. 

Evening is sometimes regarded as the death of day; cf, '^Des Tages sttsse Neige^' 

{Der Ghreis)^ and 

Wieder ist ein Tag gesunken 

In die stille Todesruh; 

Leichte AbendwOlkchen schweben .... 

Und aus bleichen Bosen weben 

Sie dem todten Tag den Kranz. 

— Vergangenheit, 

Many passages which belong under this heading have been discussed under Lenau's 
treatment of sunset. An evening at sea is described in Faust: der Traum: *^Der 
Wind ist mit der Sonne schlafen gangen, Die Wellen werden leiser, dunUer immer." 
Similarly in Sturmesmythe: 

Stumm und i^gungslos in sich verschlossen 
Buht die tiefe See dahingegossen, 
Sendet ihren Gruss dem Strande nicht .... 
Und die Sonne ist hinabgeschieden, 
Hfdlend breitet um den Todesfrieden 
Sdileier nun auf Schleier stille Nacht. 

Sometimes evening is used symbolically for old age: '*Ich war eben nicht fleissig 
genug, und der Abend fiberrascht mich mitten unter meinen Wftnschen, EntwtUrfen 
und Halbheiten" (B., p. 156); and, '^Selige Gentlg' war ihr stilles Leben, Dass sie 
den Abend ihres Vaters hfite'^ {MarioneUen^ II). Lenau often describes an evening 
''Stimmung^' with more or less detail as a background to various moods or scenes. 
In SohilfliedeTy I such a '^ Stimmung^^ is introduced to correspond with the poet's sad 
mood: t : : 
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Dr&ben geht die Sonne scheiden, 

Und der mflde Tag entschlief .... 
Und ich muss mein Liebstes meiden: 

Quillf o Thrftne, quill hervor! 

In An Kleyle a beautiful evening is the background of a happy scene ; a winter even- 
ing is the background of a sad scene in Die Wurmlinger Kapelle; a fine evening in 
autumn is described by way of setting for '^ die sttsse Todesmfidigkeit " which fills 
the poet^s soul ; the description of a calm evening is given to help deepen the atmos- 
phere of holy serenity which distinguishes the old man, the subject of the poem Der 
Oreis; a glorious evening after a storm at sea (''scheidend warf der Tag seine Strahlen 
in der Wellen bunt Gedr&nge") glows as a fine, ^^stimmungsvoU" background of the 
first meeting of two lovers in Klara Heberi: der selige Abend. Compare, too. An der 
Bahre der Oeliebten; Die Waldkapelley III ; Lebewohl an Eugenie; Am Rhein; An 
Luisej Mischka an der Marosch^ III ; Erinnerung, in which an evening atmosphere is 
indicated as a background for love scenes. In Die Haideachenke a cloudy evening 
adds to the element of picturesqueness which fills the poem; in Ahasver^ der ewige 
Jude the melancholy of parting day (''die Sonne geht im Westen still verloren") 
corresponds to the sad scene in the foreground of the picture — the burial of a 
shepherd youth. The same harmony between the background and the foreground is 
found in Der Uncald: while the sun is setting, the poet sadly ponders the note of 
death which runs through all nature. Compare Marie und Wilhelm; Weib und 
Kind; Annay V ; Johannes Ziska. Karely the loveliness and peace of evening con- 
trast with misery and sadness; cf., however, MarioneUen^ III. Evening is the time 
of lovers; in Schilflieder, III, the poet says: ''Auf geheimem Waldespfade .... 
Schleich' ich gem im Abendscheine, Mfldchen, und gedenke dein." Figures borrowed 
from evening are rare: ''Abendschatten und Kinder .... je Iftnger sie werden . . . . 
desto tiefer neigt sich unsere Sonne'' (Sch., I, p. 235). 

Night has even more beauties to the ''romantic " temperament than evening; its 
mystery is alluring, stimulates pensiveness, and its real or supposed horrors have a 
similar fascination as abysses and stormy skies. Hence, during the emotional upheaval 
discussed above, night is an ever-recurring theme of the poets. Novalis writes Hymnen 
an die Nacht; EichendorfF nowhere is more poetical than in his descriptions of tranced 
nights filled with the rustle of trees and the splashing of fountains. Alfred de Musset 
expresses some of his most beautiful and graceful thoughts in his Nuits; Chopin 
pours out his whole soul in his Nocturnes. 

Lenau is closely connected in temperament with all of these men, and hence is as 
sensitive as they to the peculiar beauty of the night. ^ E^lenmi relates (Sch., I, p. 63) 
that Lenau was fond of taking walks at night "Die stille knhle Nacht '' is to 
Lenau 

Mliany pa88<^£ ^Ush^ m; scjme respects might properly have come ander this heading were diaonssed in the 
section referring tol Iieiiaik'ii CreaQn^t of sky effects. 
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Die Zeit des Mitleids und der Gfite, .... 

Die Zeit des Mondes und der Sterne, 
Das ist die ungestOrte Zeit 

Des Heimwehs nach der stillen Feme 
Aus diesem Thai vol! Schmerz und Streit .... 

Dann kehrt zu seinem Heilig^hume 
Das sturmverschlagne Herz — und glaubt. 

— Savonarola: Weihnacht, 

Night Ib ^' die Freundin stiller Betrachtung/' and it lifts the heart above the '^ Macht 
bethOrender Ltbste Und mit Zanbergewalt entreisst dn [i. e., die Nacht] dem Auge die 
Binde Von der Leidenschaft um ihren Vasallen geschlungen " [In einer SommernacM 
gesungenj L. and S., 218 — one of his earliest poems). During the day the heart is 
^' unzugftnglich Fflr die leiseren Genien des Lebens .... Aber in der Stille der Nacht, 
des Schlummers, Wacht die Seele heimlich und lauscht wie Hero, Bis verborgen ihr 
Gott ihr naht, hertlber Sch wimmend durch das wallende Meer der Tr&ume '^ ( Waldlieder^ 
VII — one of his last poems). Lenau is fond of the night, not merely because it awakens 
certain trains of thought — he loves it for its 0¥ni sake: ''Es ist stille Nacht. Die 
Luft schweigt, wie banges schwer sehnsfichtige Erwarten " (L. and S., p. 78) ; "O die 
Nacht is so voU Wehmuth und Sehnsucht wie mein Herz .... Draussen in der 
Dunkelheit ist doch alles auf und geschaftig nach dem Gewitter des Abends. Grillen 
und FrOsche, Wind und ein leiser Nachregen, rauschendes Laub und in der Feme 
irrendes Wetterleuchten " (L. and S., p. 142); "Die Bftume .... Brausend um die 
keusche Nacht Ihre Biesenarme schlingen '^ {Der Maskenball) ; " Lieblich war die 
Maiennacht, SilberwOlklein flogen" {Der Postilion) ; 

Wie feierlich die Gegend schweigt! 

Der Mond bescheint die alten Fichten .... 

Dort heult im tiefen Waldesraum 

Ein Wolf ;— wie's Kind aufweckt die Mutter, 

Schreit er die Nacht aus ihrem Traum: 

— Wintemacht. 

Frlihlingsnacht! kein Lftftchen weht, 
Nicht die schwanksten Halme nicken, 
Jedes Blatt, von Mondesblicken 
Wie bezaubert, stille steht. 

—Waldlieder, V. 

Das Meer ist still, nicht eine Welle ruft, 
Und rauschend stehen geblieben ist die Luft; 
So still die Nacht, man h6rt des Herzens Klopfen 
Und schier den Thau vom Himmel niedertropfen. 

— Faust: der Traum. 

This night " Stimmung,'^ which Lenau so well understands, he often introduces 
into his poetry by way of background as a graceful and often important element of 
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poetic interpretation. Night, generally a moonlight night, is the backgroond in 
several love poems: ''Einst, o nAchtlicher Himmell blickt' ich Selig empor zu dir, 
mnschlungen von der Geliebten^' (L. and S., p. 231 )j 

Ich wlird' in Mondesnfichten, 

Beim stillen Stemenglanz, 
Von wilden Liedem flechten 

Um meine Biaut den Knuiz. 

— Wunsch, 

Compare Mischka an der Marosch^ III. In Der achwere Abend a dark night corre- 
sponds to the sad mood of two lovers {cf. also Marionetienj III). Often moonlight 
nights or nights in spring correspond to scenes of joy or to a feeling of happiness in 
the poet {cf. Das todte OlUck; Die Bauem am Tissastrande) ; again, grewsome or 
sad scenes are described against a gloomy background of stormy nights (cf. Der 
RaubschUiz; Fanst: der Abschied; Fauat: 8ein Tod; Savonarola: die Bestattung — a 
scene where bodies of murdered people are cast into the Tiber; Don Juan: Kirchhof — 
the scene of Don Juan and the statue). Metaphors and similes borrowed from the 
night are mostly uninteresting: " Kerkemacht," " Stlndenacht," " Heidenacht," "ihres 
Haars gelockte Nacht,'' *'ein Nachtgebiet von Gram und Leid," ^'der Nachtgesang des 
Zweifels,'' etc. The eye of the beloved is beautifully called '^emste, milde, trftumerische, 
unergrOndlich tiefe Nacht" {Bitte). "Nacht" and "nflchtlich" often stand for 
things gloomy and unpleasant: he speaks of "mein nAchtliches Herz,^^ meaning my 
gloomy, sad heart (Sch., I, p. 155). 

Lenau, then, shows himself comparatively unsensitive to the beauties of morning 
and noon, but thoroughly appreciative of the beauties of evening, and especially of 

the night. 

IV 

After a detailed discussion of Lenau's knowledge of nature and his artistic inter- 
pretation of her, what next merits attention is his view of her as a source of good or 
evil, of comfort or distress. Temperaments widely differ in this respect There have 
been men, and as civilization has grown in complexity their number has increased, 
who looked upon nature as a thing fair but cruel, a beautiful tiger, a siren who 
bewitches man with her entrancing melodies the more easily to ruin him. Others, and 
their ranks are thin, derive deep consolation from nature; they fervently believe in 
her as a mother, though a severe one, and trust in her. 

To hyper-sensitive Lenau nature could not but be painful; she was even more — 
she seems at times to have been crushing. ''Die Natur ist furchtbar," he wrote 
some time after his mother's death (Sch., I, p. 216). Another time, looking at dry 
autumn leaves, he exclaimed: ''Sie [t. e., nature] ist grausam; sie hat kein Mitleid, 
die Natur ist erbarmungslos " (Sch., II, p. 104). Again, he speaks to Sophie (L. and 
S., p. 29) of ''die starren und herzlosen Naturkrftfte;'' and to the same he says: 
*' Verschwendung, Vers&umnis, unwiederbringliche VersAumnis und Verfehlen der 
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BchOnsten Anschlfige — das begegnet einem Freonde der Geschichte fiberall in ihr 
und der Nator^' (L. and S., p. 115). Once he complains: ''Es ist schrecklich, von 
den kalten, nnerbittlichen Launen der Nator so abhftngen zu mtlssen." In Atis he 
claims: ^'Das Menschenherz hat keine Stimme im finstem Rathe der Natur.'' In 
Faust: der Jugendfreund he goes so far as to say: 

Ist doch die sfimmtliche Natur 
Zu unsrer Qual geschftf tig nur, 
Ein heimlich tfiickisches Gomplot; 
Die Glieder halten fest zusammen, 
Dbss keins das andere je veirftth. 

The indifference of nature to human anguish offends Lenau, hence he felt that man 
needs a mediator (Frankl, p. 56) ; he means the words he puts in Mephisto's mouth 
{Faust: Abendgang) : '* Natur lebt nur fOr sich, verschlossen, Und sie hat Nichts mit 
dir zu kramen/' for he says in Die Heidelberger Ruine: 

Mit gleichgftltiger Geberde 
Spielt' die Blum' m Farb und Dufk, 
Wo an einer Menschengruft 
Ihren Jubel treibt die Erde. 



• • 



Eann mein Herz yor GroU nicht htiten . 
Ealt und roh sind diese Blflthen. 

In Savonarola: die Pest we are told that when a hearse went through Florence during 
the pestilence, ''die Nachtigallen jubeln freier und sUsser duftef s durch die Nacht." 
In Savonarola: sein Tod the poet exclaims: '' Ja, wenn ein Herz der Frilhling hfttte, 
er finge laut zu klagen an" (over Savonarola's death). All nature is callous. 
Anyone appealing in despair to winds, to stones, to roses, will find no consolation; 
roses are '' beschaftigt mit ihrem eignen Sterben" (c^., too, Einsamkeit: '' Auf deine 
Frage bringt Antwort nicht des Waldes Schweigen^'). In Fau^t Lenau gives vent 
to a feeling of bitterness that nature does not yield her secrets to the heart anxious to 
understand her: in a fit of anger Faust takes up and casts away flowers, stones, and 
insects because every one of them '4hm von seiner SchOpfung nichts gestand'' {Faust: 
der Morgengang). ''Schweigsam verstockt ist alle Creatur," Faust says in Die Ver- 
schreibung. This reticence on the part of nature has had, and still has, the effect on 
strong minds of stimulating them into healthy activity; to the hopelessly morbid, like 
Lenau, it is merely irritating and depressing. But, worse than all, this life does not 
exhaust the tortures to which we are exposed. In Die Zweifler a pessimist exclaims: 

Glauben kann ich nimmermehr, 

Es habe sich das ganze Heer 

Von Qualen, die gebar Natur, 

Gelagert auf die Erde nur; 

Dass sie von dieser Welt nicht wandem 

Mit uns hinflber m die andem. 
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From all that has been said so far, it would appear that Frankl (p. 8) is correct 
in stating: ''Byron, wenn ihn das Leben am schmerzlichsten ergriffen hat, flfichtet 
zu den schauerlichen SchOnheiten der Natnr, sie besftnftigen, sie bemhigen ihn; Lenau 
empfftngt von ihnen erst die herbsten Schmerzen/' We have seen, however, how 
soothing and inspiring the beauties of nature were to our poet. It is not mere 
fiBsthetic enjoyment that attracts him to them. Many passages transcribed above, 
both from his letters and his poetry, clearly show thai Let us take the following: 
'' So ein paar Stunden in der Einsamkeit des Waldes verlebt, sind ftlr ein in die 
Waldgeheimnisse eingeweihtes Herz von unermesslicher Wohlthfttigkeit, wenn ihm in 
seine schmerzhaftesten, sonst ftlr kein Heilmittel zugftnglichen Stellen von unsicht- 
baren H&nden ein heimlicher Balsam getrftufelt wird^' (letter written in 1843, B., p. 
178); "Alpen! .... Bergend vor der Welt ein herbes Leid Hab' ich es zu euch 
hinau^etragen " (An die Alpen); in Da9 Ross und der Better a horseman is 
described as watching the sunset on the Alps: "Und auf den Wandrer sinkt, den 
dtlstem, sehnsuchtkranken, Der frische Seelenthau der himmlischen G^edanken. Es 
strOmt auf ihn herab die ew'ge Liebesquelle;'' 

Naturl will dir ans Heiz mich legen! 
Verzeih, dass ich dich konnte meiden, 
Dass Heilung ich gesucht f&r Leiden, 
Die du mir gabst zum herben Segen. 

Sometimes Lenau mere subtly and indirectly refers to the consoling and inspiring 
forces of nature, as in Marie und Wilhelmy stanza 16, Zweifel und Ruhe, etc., etc. The 
following passages are particularly interesting: In Der PolenflUchtling the hero of the 
poem, sad and tired, sinks down at night in an oasis: 

Ein sUsses Lied des Mitleids singt 
Entgegen ihm die Quelle, 
Und sAuselnd weht das Gras ihn an: 
O schlummre hier, du armer Mann! 

In Klara Heberl: der ndcktliche Gang, when the noble Pole is put into prison: 

Horch! ein Ltlftchen aus den Auen, 
Wo die Nachtigallen singen, 
Eommt dem Armen nachgeflogen, 
Ihm noch einen Laut zu bringen. 

Weiter kam das gute Ltiftchen, 
Wie ein Kind, das frohbehende 
Einem Bettler, wenn er scheidet, 
Nacheilt mit der milden Spende. 

What was then Lenau's point of view ? Was nature essentially a monster to him, 
or was she essentially a source of comfort? We may formulate the answer as follows: 
Nature, using the word in its widest sense, is composed of two distinct elements; one 
of these appeals to the philosopher and scientist, and the other to the artist. Her outer 
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garb, ''nature'^ in a narrower sense, all that appeals to the eye, is an object of interest 
to painters and poets; the inner mechanism, the laws which govern the universe, absorb 
the attention of thinkers and investigators. Lenau (and the ''romantic^' tempera- 
ment in general, of which he is so interesting an expression) is altogether artistic. 
He cares little for science, and, strictly speaking, is incapable of sufficiently disciplining 
himself to group the phenomena of nature under laws, and to understand the surpass- 
ing beauty of t^ese laws. The charms of external nature, however, delight beyond 
measure a soul like Lenau's; so great is the pleasure and comfort it derives from the 
loveliness of landscape that this loveliness conveys much more than merely sBsthetic 
joy; it leads to something like consolation, serenity, calmness. It is a magic remedy 
for some of the wounds and bruises caused by daily contact with life. Lenau flees 
the society of men and revels in the complete solitude of nature. At the same time, 
however, the ''romantic" temperament, being hyper-sensitive and morbid, cruelly 
feels the uncompromising consistency of nature's laws and their sovereign neglect of 
the individual; it regards nature (using the word as denoting the grand mechanism 
of the world) as essentially hostile and brutal Our poet in particular, darkly aware 
that a grewsome fate was awaiting him, looked upon nature as the harshest monster; 
yet because of his extreme appreciation of the beauties of landscape, he was at 
the same time able to gather profound comfort from the beauty of nature's outward 
garb. 

Goethe, in this respect as in so many others, is Lenau's antipode; he combined 
massive health and extreme sensitiveness. Hence he was able both to grasp and 
admire nature as a web of laws, and also to delight in her outward glory; his appre- 
ciation, therefore, is complete. In his Brief e aus der Schweiz^ in Die Metamorphose 
der Pflanzeriy etc., he views nature both as a scientist and as an artist. No one so 
far in the history of literature has shown an attitude toward nature more many-sided, 
more mature. The growing knowledge of nature's laws was an ever-deepening source 
of inspiration to Goethe, in spite of his being by no means blind to the element of 
cruelty in her. Mr. John Morley,^' in a suggestive essay on Wordsworth, has pointed 
out that Wordsworth is Gh)ethe's inferior in not being ''energetically alive to nature 
red in tooth and claw;" in other words, not sufficiently impressed, to use Sidney 
Lanier's happy words, by 

Th' mdifferent smile that Nature's grace 

On Jesus, Judas pours alike; 
Th' indifferent frown on Nature's face, 

When luminous lightnings strangely strike 
The sailor praying on his knees and spare 

His mate that's cursing God. 

But to Wordsworth — and here he significantly differs from Lenau and the "romantic** 
mood in general — nature is the great informing power of life. She is what culture was 

41 Introduction to hia edition of Wordsworth (London : MaomiUan, 1868), i». lZTi« 
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to Gbethe: ''If, in my youth, I haye been pure in heart, if, mingling with the world, 
I am content with my own modest pleasures, and have lived with God and Nature 
communing, removed from little enmities and low desires .... The gift is yours, 
ye winds and sounding cataracts! His yours, ye mountains! thine, O Nature! " It is 
nature that vouchsafes Wordsworth his balmy serenity; and as he had the gift of 
artistic communication, he became one of the greatest forces (at least in English- 
speaking countries; for, unfortunately, the continent insists on remaining deaf to him) 
which counteract influences in modem life tending to hysteria and morbidity. 

In fact, Wordsworth's serenity, to our mind, occupies a peculiarly interesting 
position in the history of culture. Two ideals of serenity have, if we mistake not, 
held sway in Europe: the Greek and the Christian. A third, the oriental, though 
important, has never ruled supreme. The Greek is based on physical health and a 
perfectly harmonious and controlled development of the whole individuality. Goethe 
is the most admirable and profound representative of it in modified form in modem 
civilization. The other, the Christian, is based on unquestioning trust in the kind- 
ness of a power inscrutable and unknovm, which will bring all things to a satisfactory 
consummation in the next world, as it evidently does not in this. Wordsworth's 
serenity is different from either, though a childlike trust in the kindness of Provi- 
dence enters into it He seems to call out to us: ''Go ye to Nature, ye who are 
heavy-laden, and she will give you rest. She is the expression of a kindly power that 
loves you. Enter into her spirit and peace will be yours.'' Wordsworth was not the 
first to feel the assuaging influence of nature. All lovers of nature, from the ancients 
down, have appreciated it, however feebly. At certain stages in the world's develop- 
ment the feeling deepened, particularly when men, fleeing the crowded cities, sought 
refuge in nature. This was true during the decaying stages of Greek civilization 
(Theocritus), at the time of the Boman empire (Vergil, Horace, Pliny the Younger, 
etc.), during the Benaissance (Petrarch, the pastoral poets headed by Sannazaro, 
Tasso, d'Urf6, etc.), in the eighteenth century (Rousseau), during the nineteenth 
century (Byron, Shelley, Lamartine, Lenau) ; but never had anyone formulated this 
feeling into a principle, a cult, a religion. Nor does, in Wordsworth's case, prefer- 
ence for nature imply inability to cope with the difficulties of life, as it so often does 
with hyper-sensitive temperaments, notably with Lenau. To Wordsworth, nature, in 
the narrower sense, is, as she is to Gk>ethe in the wider sense, a source of strength, 
and enables him only the better to deal with men. He deprecates merbidly turning 
from life to revel in the solitude of nature (cf. Lines left upon a Seat in a Yew- 
tree). We may therefore say without exaggeration that Wordsworth's idea of 
serenity is original and thoroughly healthy, and we may add that, to men like Words- 
worth and Goethe, nature meant infinitely more than she did to Byron, Lenau, Shelley, 
and the rest, in spite of all their keen sensitiveness to the beauties of landscape. 
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When we look upon the pictures of nature which Lenau paints, we cannot refuse 
the artist our profound admiration, and must admit his ability to unroll before us 
fascinating canvasea The overwhelming sublimity of the Alpine world rises before 
our eyes, foaming torrents fret their way through jagged rocks, careering glpoms fill 
the angry sky, or else the light of the setting sun caresses this glorious landscape 
with its parting benediction ; again, nature wrapped in the brilliant and fragrant garb 
of spring is brought before us: roses and nightingales and all the intoxicating 
charms of the young spring fill her with bewildering joyousness, or, more frequently, 
curse-laden, she decays in autumnal glory. 

Perfect serenity in nature our artist rarely, if ever, knows; he frequently reminds 
us of Salvator Bosa or of Buysdael, although he is more powerful than they; but he 
has little in common with Claude Lorrain, Corot, or Daubigny. 

Lenau is one of the very greatest landscapists in words ; yet we should have to 
challenge any claim on his part to a place in the very front rank of artists; for the 
highest art implies control His emotions are so violent that he at times offends by 
lack of taste. '^Vivifications'' occur, the absurdity of which is palpable: Lenau, like 
BO many of his contemporaries, notably Heine, cannot quite overcome a native tend- 
ency to hysteria. This violence of emotion and the morbidity so closely connected 
with it hide from his view many phenomena in landscape which calmer souls, like 
Goethe and Wordsworth and others, though as appreciative as he of nature's grandeur, 
have interpreted with eminent artistic success. Lastly, it must be conceded that 
Lenau's eye is not sharp. At times, to be sure, he will see details with admirable . 

correctness, but in general the exactness of vision introduced by a scientific age is ^ m^^ 
foreign to him. Goethe's superiority becomes the more evident when wrremember " 
that he possessed the trained eye long before it was a common gift; Tennyson is a 
splendid proof of the great advantage gained even for art by the modem scientific 
spirit. The world has become none the less lovely ; it has only grown in wealth and 
fulness. 

But to insist on a great artist's failings rather than on his points of superiority 
is essentially bad criticism. We should do great wrong were we to detract from our 
enjoyment of Lenau's excellences by pondering his faults. And he has excellences 
which amply make up for his shortcomings. For Lenau could boast the finest feeling 
for ^^Stimmung;" the moods of nature appealed to him as they perhaps never did to 
anyone else. Tlus sensitiveness enabled him with consummate skill to choose the 
proper nature background for human action. In hundreds of passages this gift 
appears, but it shows to best advantage in Faust and in Don Juan. In Fausty the 
drama of ambition and of *' Weltschmerz," the ocean roars and surges in the back- 
ground; in DonJuan^ the drama of passion, the hero is constantly associated with the 
sensuous witchery of spring, with forests filled with passion-haunted animals and with 
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sense-benambing fragrance. To Lenan, furthermore, nature is a living creature; she 
seems, in a sense, nearer to him than she does even to most modem poets. Spring 
appears to him as a young boy bounding upon the world with a joyous leap; the 
ocean, a murderer criminally indifferent to the harm he does. Yet Lenau rarely 
deals with nature independently, but rather looks for points in common between the 
phenomena of human life and those of outdoor nature ; and although he is not always 
fortunate in this method, he at times establishes striking parallelisms. Nor must we 
overlook that, with all his emotional violence, Lenau never enjoys painting landscapes 
after the manner of Brueghel; he is always realistic, and does not even attempt to 
describe scenery with which he is unacquainted. Even in Savonarola, Die Albigenser, 
and Don Juan the landscape has almost always a northern character. 

Let us, furthermore, not forget that our poet was gifted with the keenest possible 
ear, and reveled in the various sounds of nature in a fashion denied ej;en most \ 
modems; and also that the fragrance with which nature Is filled during parts 
of the year probably never more strongly affected any poet than it did Lenau. 
BUckert, Heine, Shelley, and Keats are like him in this respect, whereas Wordsworth 
was blunt in that direction. 

Even the severest criticism, then, must award Lenau* an exalted position among 
nature poets; no one ever loved nature more genuinely, to few did she so unreser- 
vedly reveal her dazzling charms, and not a single poet so far has with greater 
mastery interpreted the uplifting beauties of Alpine scenery. Lastly, he must be 
regarded as the best exponent of the attitude toward nature which prevailed in litera- 
ture (except in the maturer works of Goethe and of Wordsworth) since the last 
decades of the eighteenth century down to about the middle of the mneteenth. 



Notb 1. — While this essay was in press I procured Niendorfs Lenau in Schwaben. The 
book contains nothing additiooal of vital importance in connection with this study. Only the 
foUowing passages should not be left unrecorded: 

Leoau once said (p. 119): '^Ueber alle Natur, fiber alle Kimst geht Menschenwort, das 
warms, lebendige, und Menschenheiz! " 

Again, he once claimed (p. 122): '^Nichts Landleben f&r den Dichter — er bedarf Beibun- 
gen,ConflikteI" 

He once spoke of Swabian scenery as '^ heimlich, hflbsch, bescheiden," and added he never 
cared to see Switzerland, '^ weil ich mir nicht wollte meine heimatlichen G^ogenden [Austria, of 
course] verleiden lassen '' (p. 196). 

At one time Lenau spoke with great admiration of the Black Forest (p. 207). 

Lenau enjoyed barren mountains better than wooded ones (p. 211). 

« 

Note 2. — While these sheets were going to press there came to my notice two publications 
of which I must here take cognizance: 

Theodob Geskt, Lenau ale Naturdickter. Litterar-historische Abhandlung, dem Anden- 
ken Lenaus zu seinem 100. Oeburtstage, 13. August 1902, gewidmet. Leipzig, 1902. 

This little treatise shows much appreciation of Lenau as a poet of nature, but is extremely 
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incomplete, taking no note of the dramas and epics. The whole treatment is exceedingly gen- 
eral and &ils to connect Lenau with the great literary movement of his time. The author's 
knowledge of the history of the nature-sense is &r from satisfactory. He seems never to have 
heard of Biese, and, according to him, Christianity was the most important force in bringing 
about the modem appredation of landscape I 

Eduabd Castle, Nikolaus Lenau. Zur Jahrhundertfeier seiner Oeburt. Leipzig, 1902. 

This excellent monograph, the best statement we have of Lenau's intellectual develop- 
ment, deals very little — too little — with his treatment of landscape. On p. M the author points 
out, however, how much Lenau, as a poet of nature, has in common with the romantic school in 
Germany and with Heine, and how different are the methods of modem authors like Storm 
and Liliencron. 
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CONCERNING THE MODERN GERMAN RELATIVES, "DAS" 
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Lines 2998 ff. of Lessing's Nathan der Weise: 

Wenn an das Gute, 

Das ich zu thun Termeine, gar zu nah 

Was gar zu Schlimmes gienzt, so thu' ich lieber 

Das Gute nicht, etc. 

are made by Professor George O. Curme, in his edition of the play (Macmillan, 1899), 
the subject of the following comment: 

Present usage requires here Was instead of Daa, Throughout the eighteenth century Das 
was used with reference to a whole sentence, also after dasy allesj etwaSy vielesy manches, das 
Outej das BesUy etc, where we now employ Was. 

To test the correctnees of this statement of current doctrine, in its application to 
adjectives used as the antecedents of relative pronouns, was the original purpose of 
this investigation. 

A glance at the historical development of the German relative reveals the fol- 
lowing facts: The use of das as relative pronoun is clearly derived from the earlier 
demonstrative use of the same. Abundant Old High German and Middle High German 
sentences, some of which are quoted by Oskar Erdmann in his GfrundzUge der deuischen 
Syntax^ § 96, show the transition from the earlier paratactic to the later syntactic 
construction. The psychological shift of view-point, registered in the changed func- 
tion of the word, persists even to the present day, as is shown, for instance, in the 
rapid glide in the language of everyday life from the demonstrative to the relative 
force of the same word (der, dte^ das)y or vice versa^ 

The use of tcaSj first as an indefinite and later as an interrogative pronoun, is a 
common feature of Old High German and Middle High German syntax.' The early 
development of a relative pronoun out of the demonstrative das (c2er, die), already 
alluded to, doubtless favored the comparatively late use of teas {wer) as a relative. 
At any rate, the free use of the latter is derived from the combination of indefinite 
toaz {toer) with the particle aO.' In the classical period of Middle High German 
these relatives, wazy trer, still have the concessive force of English relatives com- 
pounded with soever. Not until the first half of the fourteenth century does the 

iC/. *'SBware£nmAleinKOiii«, derhatteeineTochter, SQT. Erdmahk, k)c. eit., §99; Oustav Nbcksi., Die 

die 80 sehOn war, dass, etc" germa$U$ch€n BeUtUvpartikeht (Bias., Berlin, 1900); J. 

« Cf. Xbokavw, Ioc. cit, 9 97. MniOB, PBB^ Vol. XVI, pp. 477 II. 
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initial 8, representing the original s6y drop away and the remaining t/oaz {foer) become 
a generalizing relative. The original indefinite meaning of this pronoun has never 
since entirely disappeared. 

The modem relative welches is the result of the fusion of the Old High G-erman 
interrogative hwelth and the correlative hweolih (corresponding to the correlative 
sollh Bulih) . While still retaining in certain connections its older interrogative and 
correlative functions, it gradually assumed the office of relative by the side of daa. 
It shared with the latter in the eighteenth century the office of a generalizing as well 
as particularizing relative pronoun.^ 

Cionceming the modem use of these words Erdmann says, loc ctf ., § 99 : 

Was als Norn, und Akk., dazu in vorangestelltem Belativsatze auch weMen^ keine Dativ- 
form; wol aber die Frftpositionsverbiiiduiigen iix>/ar, warauff warCberf wovon^ u. s. w^ bezieht 
Edch nur auf ein alleinstehendes Neutrum eines PronomeDs, oder eines Adjektivums, nicht aber 
auf ein mit der verbundenes Substantiv. Der Belativsatz kann allgemeine Geltung haben 
(vxzs = alias toas) oder eine bestimmt abg^grenzte Sache umachreiben (was = da^enige was) 
.... Ffbr all diese F&Ue ist relatives dasy desaen jetzt gewOhnlich ausgeschlossen, ebenso 
welches. 

He then gives the following illustration: ^^Alles (Weniges^ VieleSy Nichis^ SchOnes^ 
Neues) was er «oA." 

Hermann Paul {Deutsches WOrterbtich^ 1897, p. 92) agrees with Erdmann as to 
the derivation of the relative das from the earlier demonstrative pronoun, and says: 

In this [the relative function of das}, too, the use of the cases was reduced by daratij dabeij 
etc., now by their substitutes woran^ wobeij etc. It is in line with this substitution that was has 
come into use in place of the older dcM, to relate toa whole sentence, or to dow, alles, ehvas^vielesy 
mancheSy genuQy das Qvte^ das Beste^ etc. In the eighteenth century das was still customary. 

He repeats substantially the same remarks on p. 648, by way of comment upon the 
modem extension of the use of was. His words are: 



In modem speech was has steadily encroached upon territory originally belonging to das. 
It follows daSf etwaSf and substantivized adjectives: alleSy vieles, einigesy das QutCy das Beste^ 
toas, Luther already shows instances of this extension of the use of was. Cf. xu dem^ was 
diese wider dich zeugen. However, das prevails in the eighteenth century. 

Neither Erdmann nor Paul calls attention to any qualitative difference between 
modem das Ghitef was and das Ghitsy das. Both confine their attention to the rela- 
tive extent of the two locutions and emphasize a numerical encroachment of das Chite^ 
was upon territory earlier occupied by das Qute^ das. Unlike Paul, Erdmann goes 
so far {he. city §99) as to state that ''for all these cases*' (including substantivized 
adjectives as antecedents) the relative daSy dessen is now usually inadmissible. This 
tallies with the substance of Professor Curme's note, already quoted. 

Karl Gustav Andresen discusses the modem use of the relative after nouns, 
pronouns, and substantivized adjectives on pp. 828 f. of his Sprachgebrauch und 

« or. MiKOB, loe. ctC, and Hmumr Paul, WMertmch^ pp. 640 f. 
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Sprachrichtigkeit im Deutschen (7. Anflage, Leipzig, 1892). On p. 825 he dispoBes 
of the question, as far as it relates to substantivized adjectives, by saying: 

W&hrend wcus auf die unbestimmten substantivischen Pronomina und ZahlwOrter bezogen 
wird, sowie auf die substantivischen Adjektiva nach alien drei Komparationsstufen, z. B., '^ Er 
preiset das HOchste, das Beste, was das Heiz sich wCLnscht, was der Sinn begehrt (Schiller^ 
ist diese Beziehung dem persOnlichen wer untersagt, etc. 

He nowhere mentions dcis as an admissible alternative for was in the construction 
in question, and seems, therefore, to agree substantially with Erdmann. 

Theodor Matthias says, on p. 10 of his Sprachleben und Sprachschdden (Leipzig, 
1902) : 

Das Neutrum was findet nftmlich im substantivischen Neutrum aller Adjektive und Fro- 
nomen ein hinlftnglich Allgemdnes, um auch daiauf hinweisen zu kOnnen: Das Oute, was (doch 
auch daa) darin liegt, etc. 

A fair inference from his words seems to be that was is the prevailing and daa the 
exceptional usage. They contain, at any rate, no hint of any psychological difference 
between the two forms. 

Friedrich Blatz discusses in the second part of his Neuhochdeutache Chrammatik^ 
pp. 827 f. and 833 f., the historical development and present status of the subject 
of our inquiry. He repeats the views of Erdmann and Paul as to the late origin and 
plow spread of the relative was as competitor of the earlier das^ and notes the prevail- 
ing use of the latter still in the eighteenth century, even when referring to indefinite 
pronominal or clausal antecedents. As to present usage, he agrees with Becker in 
assigning to relative clauses with das an adjective, to those with was a substantive, 
character, with an occasional interchange of rOles according to some principle that he 
fails to make clear. He perceives what the others, already quoted, fail to notice, or 
at least fail to mention: that there is a qualitative difference between das Chile^ was 
and das ChitCj das. The validity of his categories of substantive and adjective clauses 
will be tested presently in the light of my examples. 

Daniel Sanders says in his Sprachbriefey p. 370, Art. 4: 

Auf die mit Flexion substantivisch gebrauchten sfichlichen Adjektiva und hinzeigenden 
und unbestimmten Pionomina folgt dem flberwiegenden Sinne der AUgemeinheit gemAss nach 
dem heutigen Oebrauch zumeist das Belativpronomen vxia. Doch kann hier in einzelnen F&Uen 
auch das zuweilen welches voUberechtigt sein, vgl. z. B. in sorgfftltiger Unteischeidung: ^ Ich 
verzeihe ihm das BOse, was er mir zugefCkgt hat und ktknftig noch zufOgen wird, in dankbarer 
Erinnerung an das Oute, das {welches) er mir frOher erwiesen hat.'' Hier bezeichnet das BOse 
allgemein eine ganze Klasse, eine Gbsammtheit von Unbilden .... und daran schliesst sich 
ganz richtig als Belativpronomen das allgemeine tocw, dagegen ist das Eine Qute eine bestimmte 
Wohlthat, auf die sich ganz richtig das vereinzelnde Belativpronomen das oder welches bezieht. 

Sanders recognizes, then, a qualitative difference between the *' generalizing '^ was and 
the '' particularizing'' {vereinzelnde) das {welches) \ he also affirms that the former 
is, according to today^s usage, the preferred {folgt .... zumeist) relative after 
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substantivized neater adjectives. Each of these views will receive further considera- 
tion after an examination of the examples, which I have collected for the purpose of 
this investigation.^ 

The writers chosen for this purpose — Hauptmann, Heyse, Keller, Meyer, Nietzsche, 
Raabe, Schopenhauer, Spielhagen, Sudermann, and Wildenbruch — were selected, in 
general, because of their representative character, as able exponents of modem German 
prose style. Nietzsche and Schopenhauer were included in the list and made centrally 
important, measured by the bulk of their writings examined, for two principal reasons: 
first, because of their reputation as masters of the formal resources of the German 
language, and, second, because of the presumable frequency and accuracy with which 
professional philosophers would employ the locution under consideration. 

The examples have been collected from a total of seven thousand three hundred 
and sixty-eight pages, distributed among the writers of the group as follows: 

Hauptmann, 136; Heyse, 841; Keller, 810; Meyer, 466; Nietzsche, 1,296; Baabe, 
820; Schopenhauer, 8,117; Spielhagen, 480; Sudermann, 292; Wildenbruch, 110. 
They may be conveniently arranged, for reasons that will become apparent as we 
proceed, under the following heads: 

I. IFcM-clauses: 

a) After superlatives (or alles or einzig), 

b) After positives or comparatives. 

II. Da8' (ivelches-) clauses: 

a) After superlatives (or alles or einzig). 

b) After positives or comparatives. 

A continuous numbering under each of these four rubrics will facilitate reference to 
individual examples. 

Fifteen examples (II o, 10, 21, 22, 28; 116, 1, 48, 50, 52, 57, 71, 80, 119, 129, 
132, 135), which I have classed with the das- [welches-) clauses, contain, in place of 
the regular relative pronoun, various compounds of too- and da- that are easily recog- 
nizable as substitutes for the particularizing relative. Adding to this group one 
instance (II 6, 10) of the neuter personal pronoun with the particle trie, we have a 
total of sixteen substitute clauses, whose clearly determinative meaning fully warrants 
the classification adopted. The distribution of these exceptional clauses among the 
writers examined is as follows: Heyse: lib, 1, 10. Nietzsche: II a, 10; lib, 48. 
Eaabe: 116, 50. Schopenhauer: Ila, 21, 22, 23; 116, 52, 57, 71, 80, 119, 129, 
182, 135. 

We may now pass in review a complete list of the examples collected, which will 
become the basis of the subsequent discussion. 

K Mr. Ednard Prokoseh, of the UniTeralty of Chicago, has rendered me yalnable assistance in gatherinff this 
material. 
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WAS'^-OLAUSBS AFTEB SUPEBLATIVES (oB ''ALLES*' OB "BINZIO'*) 



(t 



Paul Hetse: 

Das Madchen von Treppi (Novellen, 11, 5. Aufi^ Berlin, 1888). 

1 das Einzigey vxzs bleibt (p. 16, 1. 13 f. bottom). 

Kinder der Welt, I (U. Aufi., Wilh. Heitz, Berlin, 1892). 

2 das Einzige, tvaa Hbrig bleibt (p. 43, 1. 15 f • top). 

3 das Meiste, toaa die Leute so sagen (p. 86, 1. 13 f. t.). 

4 all das Andere, tvas sich alle wtbischen (p. 86, 1. 17 f . t.)* 

5 von dem Besten, vxta in ihr sein mag (p. 119, 1. 6 f . b.)* 

6 das Beste, tvas in mir ist (p. 119, 1. 4 f . b.)* 

7 das HOchste, vxu wir erreichen kOnnen (p. 125, 1. 17 f. t.). 

8 das Einzige, was sie gesprochen hatte (p. 256, 1. 4 f. b.)* 

9 Das Qlhistigste, was ich zu hoffen habe (p. 294, 1. 15 f . t.). 

10 das Einzige, tvaa mir noch bleibt (p. 295, 1. 10 f . b.). 

11 das Arpte, tvaa ihnen angethan wuide (p. 335, 1. 11 f . t). 

Kinder der Welt, II (same ed.). 

12 das Beste, tvaa sie haben (p. 28, 1. 2 f . t.). 

13 alles Orosse, tvaa ich sonst liebgewonnen habe (p. 62, 1. 7 f . t.). 

14 das SchnOdeste und Gemeinste, tvaa Menschen einander geben kOnnen (p. 108, L 5 f . t.). 

15 das Letzte, tvaa von seinen Lippen kam (p. 173, L 3 f . b.). 

16 das Erste, tvaa er that (p. 257, 1. 5 f . b.). 

17 das Einzige, tvaa jetzt, etc. (p. 276, 1. 18 f. b.) . 

Die Pfadfinderin (Wke., Bd. VI, Wilh. Hertz, 12. Aufl., Berlin, 1890). 

18 das Letzte, tvaa mich zurtlckhielt (p. 373, 1. 7 f. b.). 

Gk>rrFBi]fiD Eslleb: 

Die Leute txm Seldtvyla, I (12. Aufl., Wilh. Hertz, Berlin, 1892). 

19 das Meiste, tvaa es gab (p. 36, 1. 12 f. b.). 

20 alles MOgliche und UnmOgliche, tvaa in dem Vorfallen liegen mochte (p. 43, 1. 13 f . b.). 

21 das einzige Feste, tvaa noch an der Fuppe bestand (p. 80, 1. 2 f. b.). 

(TONBAD FbBDINAND MeTEB.* 

Angela Borgia (Haessel, Leipzig, 1891). 

22 das Einzige, tvaa daran rein geblieben war {p, 87, 1. 4 f . b.). 

Fbiedbich Nietzsohb: 

Alao aprach Zaraihtutra (3. Aufl., Leipzig, 1894). 

23 dein Bestes und Bedlichstes, tvaa ich an dir ehre (p. 369, L 7 f . t.). 

24 das Erste, tvaa ich euch anbiete (p. 403, 1. 13 f. b.). 

Die frdhliche Wiaaenachaft (neue Ausg., E. W. Fritsch, Leipzig, 1887). 

25 das SchOnste, tvaa ich zum Suhme Shakespeares zu sagen wtlsste (p. 118, 1. 11 f. t.). 

26 das Heiligste und Mflchtigste, tvaa die Welt bisher besass (p. 154, 1. 7 f . t.). 

Jenaeita txm Out und B6ae (4. Aufl., C. G. Naumann, Leipzig, 1895). 

27 das Sch werste, tvaa zum Behuf e der Metaphysik untemommen werden konnte (p. 22, 1. 8 f . t.). 

28 das Letzte, tvaa von der Erde feststand (p. 24, 1. 2 f. b.). 

29 das Beste, tvaa man ist (p. 222, 1. 8 f . t.). 
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8 Thb Modbbn German Belatives "Das" and "Was" 

90 das MerkwQidigste, was Bichaid Wagner geachaffen hat (p. 236, next to last line). 

31 das Sicherste, was ich fiber mich weias (p. 268, 1. 8 f . t.). 

WiLHELM RaABE: 

Die Akten dee Vogehangs (Otto Janke, Berlin, 1896). 

32 von dem SelbstverstAndlichsten, was vorgenoinmen werden kann (p. 158, 1. 4 f. I.). 

Abthub Schopenhaueb: 

Die beiden Orundprobleme der Ethik (Beclam, 2801-5). 

33 das Erste, tixM ihn aufhftlt (p. 616, 1. 9 f. b.). 

Farerga und Paralipomena^ I (Beclam, 2821-5). 
di das Schlinunste, was einem Staate widerfahren kann (p. 201, 1. 6 f. t.). 

35 das Letzte, was in Thfttigkeit gerftt (p. 285, 1. 11 f. b.). 

Farerga und Faralipomena^ U (Beclam, 2821-5). 

36 das Erste, was sie zu betrachten hat (p. 25, 1. 12 f. t.). 

37 das Einzige, was es vom Ding an sich tiennt (p. 105, last line). 

38 das HOchste, was der Mensch erlangen kann (p. 336, 1. 3 f. t.). 

39 das Herrlichste, was je die Welt gesehen (p. 495, 1. 4 f . t.). 

40 das Letzte, was sie herausgebracht haben (p. 533, 1. 18 f . t.). 

Cl)er den Satz vom zwreichenden Orunde (Beclam, 2801-5). 

41 alles das Viele und Grosse, was das menschliche Leben vor dem tierischen auszeichnet 
(p. 113, 1. 4 f. b.). 

42 das Erste, was er thut (p. 73, 1. 1 f . t.). 

Die Welt ah Wille und Varstellung, I (Beclam, 2761-5). 

43 das Erste, was bemerkt werden musste (p. 87, 1. 18 f . t.). 

Die Welt als Wille und Varstellung, II (Beclam, 2781-5). 

44 das Einzige, was zu lemen ist (p. 99, 1. 3 f. t.). 

45 alles Ersinnliche, was sich daf&r sagen lAsst (p. 138, 1. 6 f . t.). 

46 das Einzige, was jemals dasein kOnnte (p. 197, last line). 

47 das Allerrealste, was wir kennen (p. 412» 1* 3 f. b.). 

Fbiedbioh Spiblhaoen: 

Was die Schwalbe sang (Leipzig, 1885). 

48 das Einzige, was ich f&r sie thun kann (p. 140, 1. 10 f. t.). 

49 das Schlinunste, was seine Fhantasie sich ausgemalt (p. 176, 1. 9 f . t.). 

Hebmann Sudebmann: 

Frau Sorge (45. Aufl., Cotta, Stuttg., 1899). 

50 das Einzige, was sie kOnnen (p. 126, 1. 6 f. t.). 

51 das Letzte, was er auf der Welt besass (p. 219, 1. 9 f . t.). 

52 das ist das Mindeste, was^ etc. (p. 224, 1. 6 f . t.). 

Ebnst yon Wildenbbuoh: 

Kinderthrdnen (7. Aufl., Carl Freund, Berlin, 1890). 

53 das Ausserste, toas ihm hfttte begegnen kOnnen (p. 22, 1. 8 f. b.). 

16 

" WAS "-GLAUSES AFTBB POSITIVES OB OOMPABATIVBS 

Gebhabt Hauftmann: 

Vor Sannenaufgang (7. Aufl., S. Fischer, Berlin, 1899). 
1 das Wenige, uxx8 du ihr noch Hbrig lAsst (p. 132, 1. 5 f. t.). 
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Paul Hetse: 

Kinder der Welt, I {loc, cit.), 

2 das Wenige, vxzs Sie mir da mitteilen (p. 60, 1. 4 f . t.)* 

8 fibers Moralische, uxia einem doch auch nicht gleichgUtig ist (p. 79, last line). 

4 etwas SchOnes, uxia ihn mitansteckte (p. 140, 1. 5 f. t.). 

5 das Criminelle, vxia me hat ausgehen lassen (p. 210, 1. 3 f . t.). 

6 etwas Ungeschicktes sagen, was dich in Verl^genheit brflchte (p. 247, 1. 8 f . t.)* 

7 etwas Oewissee, tvaa einem nicht weiter in Fiage kommt (p. 251, 1. 7 f . b.)* 

Kinder der WeUj II (loc. cit). 

8 das Notwendige, iixw Ihr Fonnular Ihnen voischieibt (p. 31, 1. 5 f. t.). 

9 so Tiel SchOnes, was selbst .... mir zugftnglich w&re (p. 69, 1. 8 f . t.). 

10 das Wenige, was ich mit Malen verdiene (p. 70, 1. 7 f. t.). 

11 das Bittere, vxzs zwischen Sie getreten (p. 179, 1. 18 f. b.). 

12 manches Schweie, was ich hier erlebt habe (p. 316, 1. 6 f . b.). 

Die Ffadfinderin (loc. cit.). 
18 noch nicht das Halbe, was ich auszustehen habe (p. 878, 1. 10 f. t.). 

Gottfried Eelleb: 

Die Leute von Seldwyla, I (loc. cit.). 

14 etwas sehr Lustiges, was ihn weiter nicht berfthie (p. 120, 1. 7 f . t.). 

Fbiedbioh Nietzsche: 

Also sprach Zarathustra (loc. cit.). 

15 das Dritte, was ich hOrte (p. 162, 1. 5 f . b.). 

Die frOhliche Wissenschaft (loc. cit.). 

16 das Selbe, was ich thue (p. 191, last line). 

Die Oeburt der TragOdie (3. Aufl., Naumann, Leipzig, 1894). 

17 etwas der d&monischenwaniendenStimmelhnliches,tix» ihn zudiesentn>angendrftngte 
(p. 102, 1. 14 f. t.). 

OCtzen-Ddmmerung (2. Aufl., Naumann, Leipzig). 

18 das Andre, tvas ich nicht hOren mag (p. 68, 1. 10 f. t.). 

WlLHELM RaABE: 

Die Akten des Vogelsangs (loc. cit.). 

19 das Gute, vxis man seiner Zeit genoesen hat (p. 196, 1. 7 f. t.). 

ABTmiB Schopenhaueb: 

Farerga und FaralipomenOj I (loc. cit.). 

20 manches, was sie nie veigessen wild (p. 158, 1. 7 f. t.). 

21 das Selbe, was die Landesreligion auch lehrt (p. 166, 1. 19 f . t.). 

Farerga und FaraUpomenOj II (loc. cit.), 

22 das bloss Erlemte, was sich in Bllchem wiederauffinden Ifisst (p. 62, 1. 12 f. t.). 

28 das Wenige, was ich fiber den Gegenstand noch beizubringen habe (p. 196, 1. 10 f . t.). 

24 das Zweite, was das Christentum zu yerdrflngen hatte (p. 380, 1. 5 f . b.). 

25 das Wenige imd Wirkliche, was sie wirklich gedacht haben (p. 647, 1. 2 f . t.). 

Ober den Willen in der Natur (Beclam, 2801-5). 

26 das schlechthin Gegebene, toas der Intellekt .... ist (p. 271, 1. 5 f. t.). 

27 auf der schmalen Basis des Wenigen, was an der Magie Wahres gewesen sein mag (p. 304, 
1. 16 f. b.). 

28 etwas Anderes, vxis nicht Erscheinung ist (p. 306, 1. 17 f. b.). 
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Die WeU aU Wills und VoriAellung, I {loc. cit.). 

29 das Wenige, tvaa man davon weisa (p. 147, 1. 8 f . t.). 

90 dieses Einzelney iixw in jenem Strom ein veischwindend kleiner Teil war (p. 262, 1. 2 f . t.). 

31 das SchOne, tvaa me voraeigt (p. 292, 1. 17 f . t.)« 

82 das Selbe, vxia eben als Leben sich objektiviert (p. 291, 1. 9 f . t.)- 

S8 das individuell Einzelne in ihnen, vxia eigentlich das Historische ausmacht (p. 806, 1. 9 f . b.). 

84 das Selbe, w<u sie blind woUte (p. 899, 1. 5 f . b.)* 

Die WeU ah Wille und VarOellung, II (loc. cit.). 

85 Unter dem Vielen, tvaa die Welt so rfttselhaft und bedenklich macht (p. 10, 1. 15 f . t.)* 

86 das Spezlelle, tvaa den Inhalt der Aiithmetik und Geometiie ausmacht (p. 60, 1. 19 f. b.)* 

87 das Gedachte, tvaa geschaut wuzde (p. 480, 1. 4 f. t.)« 

Fbiedbioh Spislhagen: 

Waa die Schtvalbe aang (loc, cit.). 

88 aus dem Wenigen, tvas Qotthold mitgeteilt (p. 280, 1. 8 f . b.)« 

89 Eines, tvaa me nicht konnte (p. 251, 1. 7 f . b.)« 

Ebnst von Wildenbbuoh: 

Kinderthrdnen (loc. cit.). 

40 etwas Oeringschfttziges, toas mich veidross (p. 41, 1. 9 f. b.)* 

41 etwas Anderes, tvaa ihn dort hinunteifltkchten liess (p. 79, 1. 5 f. b.)* 

II a 

"DAS'^- ("WBLOHBS'*-) 0LAUSB8 AFTBB SUPBBLATIVBS (OB "ALLBS" OB "BINZIQ'^) 

Paul Hetse: 

Kinder der WeUy 1 (loc. cit.). 

1 das HOchste und Erhabraiste, das wir Qott nennen (p. 218, 1. 14 f . b.). 

Pfadfifiderin (loc. dt,). 

2 all das Erfreuliche, daa da vor mir ausgebreitet war (p. 880, 1. 2 f . b.)* 

GkxrmiED Keller ; 

Die Letiie von Setdtvylaj I (loc. cit). 
8 das HOohste und Beste auf der Welt, an toefo^M er . . . . sein Heil setzte (p. 288, 1. 18 f . b.)* 

CoNBAD Febdinaio) Meteb: 

Angela Borgia (loc. cit.). 
4 das All' und Einzige, daa ich war (p. 96, 1. 9 f . t.). 

Fbiedbiob Nietzsobb: 

Alao aprach Zarathuatra (loc. cit.). 
6 das QxOsste, dew ihr erleben kOnnt (p. 10, 1. 9 f . b.)* 

6 nach dem Verwundbarsten, daa ich besass (p. 157, 1. 15 f . b.)* 

7 wehe allem Lebendigen, daa ohne Streit .... leben wollte (p. 167, 1. 8 f . t.). 

8 alles dea UnzulAnglichen (= alles UnzulftnglicheX daa duichaus Ereignis sein soil (p. 184, 
1. 13 f . b.), 

9 Ich lehrte sie an der Zukunft schaffen und alles, daa war, schaffend zu erlOsen (p. 286, 1. 9 
f • t.)- 
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DiefrOhliche Wiaaenschaft (loc, cit), 

10 das HOchste, woran (= an dem) das Volk billigerweise sein Wertmass hat (p. 832, 1. 8 f . b.). 

Die Oeburt der Trc^fMie (loc. cit.). 

11 das EiBte und Allgemeine, daa deshalb audi mehrere Objekiivaiioiien an sich erleiden kann 
(p. 46, 1. 18 f . b.). 

12 alles BOse, das vom starken WiUen bedingt ist (p. 69, 1. 16 f. t.)* 

Jenaeita van Out und Bdse (loc, cit,). 

13 ihr Verborgenes und Innerlichstes, daa sich geme dem Gehorsam entziehen mOchte (p. 88, 
1. 12 f . t.). 

14 das Schlimmste und Gef Ahrlichste, deaaen ein Oelehrter f&hig (p. 153, 1. 12 f . t.). 

Abthub Sohopenhaueb: 

Die beiden Qrundprohleme der Ethik (loc. cit.). 

15 das letzte Bedeutende, daa in der Ethik geschehen (p. 495, 1. 6 f . t.). 
* Parerga und ParalipomenOj I (loc. cit.). 

16 bd einem Letzten, daa einen fundamentalen Erklftrungsgnind abgftbe (p. 132, 1. 3 f . b.). 

17 das Absurdeste, welchea me je gesehen (p. 190, 1. 18 f . t.). 

18 das Vortrefflichste, doM je die Welt gesehen (p. 220, 1. 9 f. t.). 

Vher den Willen in der Natur (loc. cit.). 

19 das letzte Erkennbare, fiber welchea hinaus die Natur sich seinem Forschen entzieht 
(p. 234, 1. 18 f . b.). 

20 aus dem Bekanntesten, daa es giebt (p. 340, 1. 7 f. t.). 

Die Welt ala Wille und Voratellungj I (loc. cit). 

21 das Alleremsteste, als toovon (= als yon vyelchem) alles abhftngt (p. 348, 1. 11 f. t.). Com- 
pare with this the same author's usage (116, 59) in the following: dem empirisch Gege- 
benen, als von welchem so etwas zu behaupten Ificherlich geweeen wftre. 

Die Welt ala Wille und Voratellung^ II (loc. cit). 

22 ihr EigentfimUchstes, toodurch (=durch daa [ivelcheal ) ihr der entscheidende Schritt mOg- 
Uch wird (p. 210, 1. 4 f . b.). 

23 zum Ersten und Ursprtinglichen, wovon (=yon dem [welchem]) alles ausgeht (p. 314, 
1. 8 f . b.). 

24 das uns am genauesten Bekannte, welchea zu allem andem die Erklftrung giebt (p. 843^ 
last line). 

lib 

<'DA8^'- (''WBLOHBS''-) 0LAU8BS AFTEB P08ITIVB8 OB OOMPABATIYES 

Paul Hbtbe: 

Kinder der Welty I (loc. dt). 

1 das Unbegreifliche, woran (= an welchem [dem] ) ich selber noch herumrfttsle (p. 15, 1. 17 f • t.). 

2 etwas Neues, daa nichts Menschlichem gleicht (p. 116, 1. 5 f . t.). 

3 etwas Apartes, daa gute Orthide h&tte, sein Incognito zu wahren (p. 190, 1. 5 f . t.)« 

4 das Unklare, daa in dieser VorsteUung liegen mag (p. 222, 1. 4 f . b.)- 

5 all jenem Qrossen yerwandt, daa man .... er&hren hat (p. 252, 1. 8 f . b.). 

6 das unheimliche Weisse, daa sich nicht regte (p. 292, 1. 2 i t.). 

Kinder der WeUj II (loc. cit). 

7 ein Drittes, dcu nicht das Schlimmste wftre (p. 15, 1. 3 f . t.). 

8 yom Angelemten, bei dem mir nie wohl war (p. 63, first line). 

9 etwas Unerwartetes, daa mich erlOaen mOchte (p. 178, 1. 13 f. b.). 
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Die Pfadfinderin (loc. cit). 

10 etwas Sachies, Zartes und doch MAchtiges, wie es (= das [welches]) in dam Masse selten 
ist (p. 840, 1. 17 f. b.). 

11 etwas Weisses, das einem Einde glich (p. 992, 1. 12 f. b.)* 

GOTTTBIED KeLLEB: 

Die Leute von Seldwyla^ I {loc. etf.). 

12 das Gleiche, dessen sie ihre G^egner anUiagten (p. 194, 1. 7 f . b.). 

Conbad Febdinand Meteb: 
Angela Borgia (loc, cit), 
18 das SchAdliche und Unntltze, das uns widerspricht (p. 149, 1. 5 f. b.). 

14 um des Vielen willen, das du fftr Ferrara gethan hast (p. 150, 1. 11 f. t.). 

Die Versuchung des Pescara (H. Haessel, Leipzig, 1890). 

15 das UnmOgliche, dcu .... nicht yOllig unmOglich ist (p. 88, 1. 14 f . t.). 

16 Ahnliches, das ich damals nicht yerstand (p. 218, 1. 8 f. b.). 

Fbiedbioh Nibtzsohe: 

Also sprach Zarathustra {loc. cit), 
17-19 etwas, das tlberwunden werden muss (p. 9, 1. 2 f. t.; p. 295, 1. 15 f . t.; p. 884, last line). 

20 das Erschieckliche, das jeden Mund stumm machte (p. 18, 1. 10 f. t.). 

21 das B(yBe, das aus dem Kampfe deiner Tugenden wAchst (p. 46, 1. 5 f . b.). 

22 das BeVse, das jetzt bOse ist (p. 50, 1. 15 f . t.). 

28 Vieles, das diesem Volke gut hiess (p. 80, 1. 8 f. t.). 

24 das Eine, das mehr ist als die es schufen (p. 99, 1. 2 f . t.). 

25 Gutes und Btees, das unyeigftnglich wftre (p. 165, 1. 4 f. t.). 

26 etwas, das am Wege sass (p. 879, 1. 6 f. t.). 

27 das Unerbittliche, das in mir schweigt (p. 406, 1. 12 f. b.). 

28 Vieles, das mich lieben und hoffen macht (p. 414, 1. 5 f . b.). 

29 Manches, das am Tage nicht laut werden darf (p. 460, 1. 6 f . t.)- 

Diefrdhliche Wissenschaft (loc. cit). 

80 jenes Innere, von dem die Groesyftter selbst noch nichts wussten (p. 87, 1. 18 f. t.). 

81 etwas Selbstloses, ELarmloses .... Unschuldiges, an dem die bOsen Triebe nicht beteiligt 
seien (p. 66, 1. 9 f . t.). 

82 das Wirkende und Lebende selber, das so weit .... geht (p. 78, 1. 8 f. b.). 

88 etwas ihnen ganz VerstAndliches, mit dem man schwfttzen kann (p. 98, 1. 10 f . t.)* 

84 das Erhabene und Entztlckte, dessen manche Passionen ffthig sind (p. 181, 1. 11 f. b.). 

85 das unsflglich Abgeleitete, Spftte, Seltene, Zuf ftllige, das wir auf der Eruste der Eide 
wahmehmen (p. 187, 1. 12 f . b.). 

86 das Hftssliche, welches sich nicht abtiagen liess (p. 207, 1. 10 f. b.). 

87 wie yiel Festes, an dem er nicht ger&ttelt haben will (p. 268, 1. 4 f . b.). 

Die Oeburt der Tragddie (loc. cit). 

88 das eine Lebendige, mit dessen Zeugungslust wir yerschmolzen sind (p. 117, 1. 5 f. b.). 

OCtzen-Ddrnmerung (loc, cit). 

89 etwas Anderes, das sich nur nicht ehrlicher zu benennen weiss (p. 26, 1. 7 f. t.). 

40 etwas Anderes, das mich erschreckt (p. 49, 1. 17 f. b.). 

41 Furcht yor dem Furchtbaren und FragwtLrdigen, das er zeigt (p. 75, 1. 6 f. t.). 

Jenseits von Out und BOse (loc. cit). 

42 das Zomige imd Ehrftlrchtige, das der Jugend eigen ist (p. 58, 1. 9 f. t.). 

48 etwas Hoheres, GrOsseres imd Grtlndlich- Anderes, das nicht verkannt werden will (p. 66, 

first line). 
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44 nichts Derbes, MAchtigeSy Auf-sich-Gestelltes, daa Herr sein will (p. 156, 1. 6 f . t.)* 

45 das Ooldene iind Ealte, welches alle Dixige zeigen (p. 183, 1. 14 f. t.). 

46 das tAppische ZusammensucheQ all dee Sklavenhaf ten und Leibeigenen, das die Stellung 
des Weibes an sich gehabt hat (p. 202, 1. 3 f . b.)* 

47 Eins, daa yom Beaten iind Schlimmsten zugleich ist (p. 222, 1. 7 f . t.). 

48 das Zweite, worauf (= auf dcu [welches]) die Franzosen eine t^rlegenheit Hber Europa 
begrftnden kOnnen (p. 230, 1. 15 f . t.). 

49 etwas Unmitteilsames und Widerwilligee, das jeden VorCLbeigehenden kalt anblflst (p. 272, 
1. 5 f . b.). 

WiLHELM RaABE: 

Die Akten des Vogelsangs (loc, cit). 

50 Einigee, wobei (= bei dem [welchemj) die dritten nur fiemd wirken kOnnen (p. 252, 1. 11 f . b.). 

51 ein Ganzes, von dem wir nicht zu tiennen sind (p. 313, 1. 8 f . b.)- 

Abthub Sohopemhaueb: 

Die beiden Orundprobleme der Ethik (loc. cit). 

52 ein schlechthin Qegebenes und Vorhandenes, darHber (= fiber das [Welches']) er nicht 
hinaus kam (p. 400, 1. 11 f . b.)« 

53 ein ohne zuieichende OrtLnde sich Entscheidendes, dessen EntschlHsse .... aus&Uen 
ktonen (p. 421, first line). 

54 das Andere, das ohne NOtigung wirkt (p. 425, 1. 18 f . t.). Compare this with 1 6, 18, in 
which grammatical indefiniteness triumphs over logical definiteness. 

55 das Gkdruckte, welches wir lesen (p. 441, next to last line). 

56 nichts Sinnliches, als welches yom Leibe herrHhrte (p. 553, last line). 

57 mit etwas Anderem, wonach (= nach dem \welcheim] ) er geschfttzt wird (p. 542, 1. 11 f . b.). 

58 des Paradoxen, welches diese metaphysische Auslogung .... haben muss (p. 654, next to 
last line). 

Parerga und Paralipamena^ I (loc, cit). 

59 dem empirisch Qegebenen, als von welchem so etwas zu behaupten lAcherlich gewesen wftre 
(p. 49, 1. 4 f . t.). 

60 das Beale hingogen, welches dem Dinge an sich selbst zukAme (p. 106, 1. 9 f. b.). 

61 ein an sich selbst Seiendes, yon dem sie ihren Bestand erhftlt (p. 110, L 14 f. b.). 

62 ein Feststehendes, an welchem die Zeit .... vorCLbeiflOsse (p. 120, 1. 12 f . b.). 

63 das Wahre, welches . . • . zu Grande liegt (p. 123, 1. 6 f. b.). 

64 zum wahrhaft Bealen, in Folge dessen die ... . Welt ihr Dasein habe (p. 190, 1. 9 f . t.). 

65 das Unyerf ftlschte imd an sich selbst dem Irrtum nicht Ausgesetzte, durch welches wir in 
das Wesen der Dinge dringen kOnnen (p. 192, 1. 11 f . t.). 

66 das Metaphysiche, welches .... existirt (p. 238, L 10 f. b.). 

67 etwas yom Subjekt ganz Unabhftngiges, welches .... durch sie erkannt wurde (p. 341, 
1. 4 f. b.). 

68 das Selbe sehen, welches alsdann sich objektiy konstituiert (p. 344, 1. 14 f . t.). 

69 das LAcherliche, welches jeder Behauptimg anklebt (p. 346, 1. 17 f . t.). 

Parerga und Paralipomenct^ II (loc. etf .). 

70 das Subjektiye als solches, welches daher nie Objekt werden konnte (p. 46, 1. 17 f . t.). 

71 das GleichmAssige und Normale, toarauf {= End das [welches]) jenes .... sich bezieht 
(p. 50, 1. 6 f . i). 

72 die Ebrkenntnis eines yon ihm selbst Verschiedenen, welches .... nur Erscheinung ist 
(p. 54, 1. 14 f . b.). 
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78 das Primftre, welches flberall zu finden sein mag (p. 83, first line). 

74 ein InnereSy welches kubiachen Gehalt habe (p. 101, 1. 16 f. t.). 

76 etwas rein Objektives, dcui unabhftngig yon mir existiert (p. ^1, 1. 15 f . b.)* 

76 das Schlechte, von toelchem es seinen Platz bereits eingenommen findet (p. 481, 1. 5 f . t.)« 

77 das Unvorsfttzliche, .... Instinktive, welches man an den Werken dee G^nies bemerkt hat 
(p. 443, 1. 7 f . t.). 

Ueber den Satz vom zureichenden Orunde (loc. cit). 

78 das alien jenen Oestalten Gfemeinsame, welches unser Satz besagt (p. 40, 1. 17 f. t.)* 

79 etwas Subjektivee, dessen Verftnderungen .... zum Bewusstsein gelangen (p. 66, 1. 17 f . b.). 

80 das Dritte, worauf der Verstand die Empfindung in Anschauung umarbeitet (p. 80, first 
line). 

81 etwas ganz Unmittelbares, welches • . . • zu Stande konunt (p. 97, 1. 14 f. t.). 

82 etwas von ihm Verschiedenes, dcui sein Grand genannt wird (p. 122, 1. 6 f . t.). 

Ueber den Willen in der Naiur {loc. cit^, 

83 das Metaphysische, aus welchem die Er&hrung zu erklftren sei (p. 201, 1. 7 f. t.). 

84 das MetaphTsische, welches sie als ihre Orenze wahrnimmt (p. 204, 1. 7 f. t.). 

86 dieses der Physik Unzugftngliche und Unbekannte, bei dem ihre Forschungen enden 
(p. 204, 1. 14 f . t.). 

86 etwas Analoges, welches die Zeitgenossen beschftftigt (p. 207, 1. 9 f. b.). 

87 die erste Perception des SchAdlichen, welches den kranken Willen yeranlasst (p. 211, 
1. 14 f . b.). 

88 etwas Absurdes, welches die Lehre unhaltbar machte (p. 219, L 16 f. t.). 

89 das Wesentliche und Primftre, welches in beiden der Wille ist (p. 222, 1. 7 f. b.). 

90 etwas unwiderruflich Festgeeetzes, dessen Unverwandelbarkeit ich der Beharrlichkeit der 
Materie yergleichen mOchte (p. 261, 1. 18 f. b.). 

91 das Primftre, welches doch das Sein des Dings ist (p. 267, 1. 16 f. t.). 

92 ein Bedingtes, dessen Aussagen keine Oiltigkeit haben kOnnen (p. 271, 1. 16 f. t.). 
98 das rein Empirische, welches eben Erscheinung des Willens ist (p. 284, 1. 11 f. b.). 

94 in dem wenigen Thatsftchlichen, welches flir die Existenz der Magie spricht (p. 311, 1. 19 f . b.). 

Die Welt als Wille und Varsiellung, I {loc, cit). 

95 Das unsflglich Bohe und Plumpe, welches aus der HftUe der Pretiositftt hervorsieht (p. 28, 
1. 4 f . b.). 

96 das Vorstellende, welches er selbst ist (p. 83, 1. 10 f . t.). 

97 in einem yon der Vorstellung gftnzlich Verschiedenen, welches nicht mit solchem Oegensatz 
behaftet ist (p. 68, 1. 7 f . t.). 

98 jedes Lftcherliche, dessen sich der Leser erinnert (p. 102, 1. 8 f . t.). 

99 jenes Nftmliche, dcu in uns seine Zwecke yerfolgt (p. 178, 1. 14 f . t.). 

100 das Allgemeine, das sich darin ausspricht (p. 808, 1. 7 f . b.). 

101 das unmittelbar Oegebene, welches man daher sehr wohl yerlassen darf (p. 819, 1. 4 f. t.). 

102 ein gftnzlich yerschiedenes Anschauliches, in welchem das Ziel erieicht wird (p. 819, L 6 f . t.). 
108 das Gegebene, welches sie durch ein Bild anschaulich madien will (p. 320, 1. 16 f. t.). 

104 zum Verkehrten und Flatten, welches ihm homogen ist (p. 825, 1. 12 f. b.). 
106 das unaussprechlich Innige aller Musik, yermOge dessen sie als ein ganz yertrautes Para- 
dies an uns yorCLberzieht (p. 847, last line). 

106 etwas selbst schon im Leben Begriffenes und dazu QehOriges, dem sein Qegensatz yOUig 
das Oleichgewicht hftlt (p. 427, 1. 10 f . b.). 

107 das Negatiye, welches eben das Becht ist (p. 446, 1. 5 f. b.). 

106 das Positiye, welches man unter dem Namen der Liebespflichten yerstanden hat (p. 446, 1. 

4 1 b.). 
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109 alles BeVse, daa auf der Welt verftbt wild (p. 467, L 2 f . t.). 

110 etwas Anderes, welches una erst daduich zugftnglich wird (p. 518, 1. 9 f. b.)* 

111 das Podtiyey welches man eben sucht (p. 624, L 8 f. t.)* 

Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, II {loc. ctt). 

112 das Bldbende darin, welches es zusammenhftlt, und ohne welches es so unzosanunenhAn- 
gend wftre (p. 27, 1. 9 f . b.)- 

118 das Einzelne, welches doch gerade das im Leben zu Behandelnde ist (p. 86, 1. 13 f . t.)- 

114 das Allgemeine, welches die BUcher mitteilen (p. 86, 1. 9 f. b.)« 

115 ein Beales, welches zwar nach der Strenge daninter gehOrt (p. 112, 1. 19 f. t.)« 

116 zu dem dutch diesen gedachten Bealen oder Anschaulichen, welches irgend eine Inoon- 
gruenz an den Tag legt (p. 112, L 11 f. b.). 

117 das den Urteilen Eigentlhnliche, welches die Noiwendigkeit der Conclusion herbeifCQirt 
(p. 128, 1. 13 f. b.). 

118 das Zusammenhaltende der beiden Prftmissen, yermOge dessen sie Schlusskraft haben 
(p. 136, 1. 7 f. t.). 

119 W^lassen alles t^rfltbBsigen, wozu (=zu dem [welchemj) denn freilich ihre ganze 
Schreiberei gehOrt (p. 144, 1. 16 f. b.). 

120 ein Gkuizes, welches Bew^gung und Bedeutung hat (p. 149, L 8 f . b.)* 

121 etwas ganz Empirisches, welches der ftussem sinnlichen Erfahning angehOrt (p. 151, L 18 f . b.). 

122 dieses Unerklftrliche, auf welches alle Erscheinungen .... zurftckgeffihrt werden(p.206^ 
L 6 f. t.). 

123 jenes Unerklftrliche, welches alle Erschdnungen durchzieht (p. 206, L 12 f . t.). 

124 das Subjektive, mittelst dessen^ ja in welchem allein jenes dasteht Qp. 206, 1. 8 f. b.)* 

126 des Oanzen und Allgemeinen, welches .... nur desto rfttselhafter sich darstellt (p. 206, 
L 6 f. b.). 

126 ein yon ihm Verschiedenes, welches erkannt wild (p. 233, L 14 f . b.). 

127 das Wesentliche, Ursprttngliche, Perennierende, dessen Absterben das der Krone nach 
sich zieht (p. 234, L 18 f . t.). 

128 das Exekutiye, welches erst eintreten soil (p. 246, L 2 f . t.). 

129 das Wesentliche, darauf (= auf das [welchesj) es ankonunt (p. 260, 1. 13 f. b.)- 

130 das Metaph jsische unseres Wesens, welches die oiganischen Funktionen .... yoraus- 
setzen (p. 281, 1. 12 f. t.). 

131 nichts Fremdes, das als Gegenstand aulgefasst weiden kOnnte (p. 320, 1. 12 f . t.). 

132 das der Ebrkenntnis Vorheigftngige, wodurch (=durch das [tvelchesj) sie mOglich wurde 
(p. 336, 1. 9 f . b.). 

133 jenes ganz Unzugftnglichen, welches wir mit dem Worte Naturkraft bezeichnen (p. 343, 
1. 20 f. t.). 

134 Viel a priori Ebrkennbares, welches .... mit sich fCQirt (p. 363, L 13 f. t.). 

136 das Mechanische, wohin (= zadem[welchemj)y z. B., noch die Akustik gehOrt (p. 363, 1. 19 f. t.). 

136 das absolut Trfige, welches jedoch der Trfiger aller Formen ist (p. 368, 1. 14 f . b.). 

137 das in alien Dingen Wesentliche, toelches gerade das eigentlich Substantielle ist (p. 366, 
1. 9 f . b.). 

138 jenes so Vertraute, welches das Wort Wille bezeichnet (p. 373, 1. 3 f. b.). 

139 das rein Objektiye, tvelches den yerschiedenen Anschauungen zu Orunde liegt (p. 439, 
1.13f.b.). 

14& eia geheimnisyolles Drittes, yermOge dessen so yiele Pflanzen .... Charaktere zeigen 
(p. 476, 1. 12 f. t.). 

141 ein yoUkommen Bestimmbares, welches sich durch Worte mitteilen lAsst (p. 479, 1. 11 f. t.). 

142 mit dem Einzelnen und Indiyiduellen, welches unerschOpfiich ist (616, 1. 18 f. b.). 
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143 das Allgemeine, dem das Spezielle sich unterordnet (p 516, 1. 10 f. b.)* 

144 das Allgemeine, welches identisch bleibt (p. 618, 1. 8 f. t.)- 

145 das Subjecktive, welches bloss im Selbstbewusstsein besteht (p. 570, 1. 13 f . t.). 

146 das Unmittelbare, durch welches die Welt yermittelt ist (p. 571, 1. 19 f. b.). 

147 das Transoendentale, welches daizustellen, etc. (p. 628, 1. 15 f . t.)* 

148 das zu Erzeugende, in welchem der Typus erhalten werden soil (p. 688, 1. 12 f . b.). 

FancDBioH Spielhagen: 

UUimo (Leipzig, 1885). 

149 so ein bischen Bedenkliches, das sich fttr den soliden Mann nicht schickt (p. 68, 1. 12 f. t.). 

160 das Eine, das heute in der Predigt vorkam (p. 122, 1. 14 f . t.). 

Was die Schwalbe sang (2oc. cit.), 

161 manches wertvolle Theologische, das ich gem gehabt hfttte (p. 10, 1. 4 f. t.). 

152 ein Hochheiliges, das in der Menschenbrust sicher wohnt (p. 25, 1. 2 f . t.). 

153 das Furchtbarlidie, mit dem er die Mutige eingeschfUshtert (p. 251, 1. 9 f . t.). 

154 das UnmOgliche, vor das er sie gestellt (p. 261, 1. 10 f. i). 

Hebmann Sudebmann: 

Frau Sorge {loe. cU.). 

155 etwas Lftngliches, Rundes, das in Seidenpapier gehftUt war (p. 204, 1. 4 f. t.). 

156 etwas Schwarzes, das mit Erftnzen behangen war (p. 283, 1. 5 f. b.). 

A glance at the foregoing exhibit of material will at once show the reason for 
separating the superlative from the positive-comparative category in case of both was- 
clauses and das-clauses. The ratio of loos to das {toelcJies) is, in case of the super- 
lative category, that of 68 to 24. All the examples of my exhibit, outside of this 
category, show a reverse ratio of 156 to 41 (in favor of das, as compared with was). 
A discrepancy so striking as this cannot be accidental; and it invites, therefore, the 
attention of the investigator to its probable cause. There must be something inherent 
in the meaning of the superlative antecedent that finds a more adequate expression in 
the relative was than in the older das. The attitude of mind expressed by the whole 
group of tros-clauses after superlatives is illustrated by three typical concrete cases. 

1. In Nietzsche's ''das Merkwtlrdigste, was Richard Wagner je geschaffen haf 
(la, SO), the relative clause intensifies the superlative by measuring it by the standard 
of all the musical creations of Wagner. That is, whatever ones of the works be 
selected for comparison is immaterial for the validity of the degree affirmed. The 
relative {was) embraces the whole of which the superlative represents the part taken; 
it is, therefore, a relationship essentially like that expressed by a partitive genitive. 

2. In Schopenhauer's " Alles das Viele und Grosse, was das menschliche Leben 
vor dem tierischen auszeichnet" (la, 41), the author sums up the multiplicity and 
importance of all the characteristic differences between human life and mere animal 
life. The inclusiveness of the relative coincides with that of its antecedent. The 
syntactical relation is here clearly appositionaL 

8. The same author implies in his "das Einzige, was es vom Ding an sich 
trennt" (la, 87), by means of the tras-clause a scrutiny of the entire range of things 
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that might be conceived of as separating the object in question from abstract reality. 
Of this entire range he selects a single item [das Einzige). Was is here, as in 1, 
an expression of the implied partitive relationship. Whenever the relationship is 
conceived of as appositional, the exclusive meaning of das Einzige calls for the 
determinative relative das/ 

The highest conceivable degree of any quality, the completeness expressed by 
alles^ and the uniqueness expressed by einzig imply an examination and evaluation of 
each and every member of the species in question. The relative is, therefore, in such 
cases an expression of the whole species of which the antecedent is a part, as in 1 
and 8, or with which the antecedent is identical, as in 2. I should like to call 
this the '' omnibus '* relative. The original indefiniteness of stoaz^ prototype of 
modem tiTOS, still inheres to an appreciable extent in the latter and fits it especially 
for the use just mentioned. The distinct preference for was, shown by our statistics, 
in clauses dependent upon the superlative category seems indubitable proof of a pretty 
general recognition of this fitness. However, no expression, not even the superlative 
(or alles or einzig), is incapable of employment in a determinative sense. Our statis- 
tics contain twenty-four dos-clauses dependent upon the superlative category (II a, 
1-24). The antecedents of eighteen of these clauses are superlatives, five contain 
alles, and one contains alles und einzig. Seventeen of these cases (II a, 1, 2, 8, 4, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 16, 19, 21, 22, 28, 24) are true determinative clauses; the 
remaining seven are in no respect different in meaning from the fifty-three toas^ 
clauses, already considered, and are clearly survivals in modem German of the older 
general relative function of das. 

These considerations, which are materially strengthened by our later examination 
of the positive-comparative category, already point unmistakably to a progressive 
division of labor between das [welches) and was. Each of these words was formerly 
used rather indiscriminately, as vehicle of the relative idea under all varieties of 
condition.^ The tendency revealed by this part of our statistics is toward a differen- 
tiation, assigning to was the office of "omnibus'' relative after the superlative cate- 
gory and restricting das [welches) to determinative clauses. The seven das-clauses 
that seem to stand upon a par with the fifty-three tro^-clauses after superlatives show 
by their comparative infrequency the approximate completeness of this phase of the 
process. The seventeen dos-clauses of the same group, whose determinative meaning 
is clear, are, far from being exceptions to the tendency just formulated, in reality 
illustrations of its force. Hence it appears that after the superlative category there is 
(1) a strong general tendency, expressed by the ratio, 68 to 24, to employ the relative 
was in place of the older das (or das and was), and (2) a slightly stronger specific 
tendency, expressed by the ratio, 17 to 7, to restrict the relative das [welches) to 
determinative clauses. 



•Of. Mejer's "das All* imd 
no, 4. 



Slnaifft, da» ioh war, 



»» 



7 Paul, Wfhiertmch, pp. 6IOi 6«li MuroB, PBB., VoL 
XVI, pp. 477 ff. 
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The following table illnBtrates the strength of the general tendency, just noted, 
in case of the individual writers examined: 

Hauptmann, no examples Baabe, 1 to 

Heyse, 18 to 2 Schopenhauer, 15 to 10 

Keller, 3 to 1 Spielhagen, 2 to 

Meyer, 1 to 1 Sudermann, 3 to 

Nietzsche, 9 to 10 Wildenbruch, 1 to 

With the exception of Meyer (1 to 1) and Nietzsche (9 to 10), all these writers 
employ the troA-clause after the superlative category more frequently than the das- 
clause, and five of the ten present no instance of the latter. Five writers contribute 
to the seventeen triumphs of particularizing intention over the more or less stereo- 
typed universality of the superlative category. These are: Heyse, 2; Keller, 1; 
Meyer, 1 ; Nietzsche, 7 ; Schopenhauer, 6. The seven cases of the older daa for the 
present favorite, waSf are distributed as follows: Nietzsche, 8; Schopenhauer, 4. 

Turning now to the positive-comparative category (lb and lib), we find the 
average ratio of das to waa^ 168 to 41, distributed as follows: 

Hauptmann, to 1 Baabe, 2 to 1 

Heyse, 11 to 12 Schopenhauer, 97 to 18 

Keller, 1 to 1 Spielhagen, 6 to 2 

Meyer, 4 to Sudennann, 2 to 

Nietzsche, 33 to 4 Wildenbruch, to 2 

Six of the ten writers use das in this connection more frequently than toas. The two 
who show reverse ratios, Hauptmann and Wildenbruch, are represented, respectively, 
by 186 and 110 pages of prose, the smallest amounts examined in case of any indi- 
vidual writers {cf. p. 6 of this paper). A more inclusive examination of their works 
might sustain, strengthen, weaken, or even reverse these ratios. There remain the 
cases of Keller (310 pages), who presents one instance each of daa and waSj and of 
Heyse (841 pages), who shows a slight preference for was — too slight to warrant 
placing him very decidedly in either column. 

An examination of the u^os-clauses of this category reveals three distinct types, 
illustrated by the following concrete examples': 

1. t^rs Moralische, was einem doch nicht gleichgCQtig ist; etwas Anderes, was nicht 
EiBchelnung ist (c/. 1 6, 3, 22, 26, 28, 30, 33). 

2. Etwas SchOnes, was ihn mitansteckte; etwas Lustiges, was ihn welter nicht berOhre 
(cf. 16, 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 3i, 36, 36, 37, 38, 
39» 40, 41). 

3. Noch nicht das Halbe, was ich auszustehen habe; das Zweite, was das Christentum zu 
verdrftngen hatte (o/. I b, 13, 15, 24). 

The clauses represented by type 1 are clearly cases in which the relative refers 
loosely to the general quality represented by the antecedent The scope of the rela- 

* '\- 8 X bi Bis «ilorttUMttalrambt«noii8 ; however, Ihe " omxii- 'finbstaAtlTlied sdlaettte or to the Inflnitlve clause, etwa» 
bos" too* is perfectly normal, whether it refer, to the .... tflven. 
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tive is oo-extensive with that of the anteoedeni It is a mere reBmnptive {ahknap- 
fendes) relative/ employed as a substitute for an independent sentence. Its relation 
k> the preceding substantivized adjective is appositional, as in type 2 of the 
superlative category. In type 2 of the positive-comparative category the was- 
clause is descriptive, i. e.y more or less sharply delimiting (determinative). The 
relation is that of the attributive adjective to its object. Such clauses are determi- 
native in substance and generalized in form. Type 3 of the positiye-comparative 
category embraces those relative clauses that indicate a whole of which a part is 
represented by the antecedent. The relationship is that of the partitive genitive, as 
in types 1 and 8 of the superlative category. 

The (2a8-clauses of the positive-comparative category are of two kinda Heyse^s 
''all jenem Qrossen verwandt, das man .... erfahren hat,'' and Nietzsche's ''das 
Erhabene und Entztlckte, dessen manche Passionen ffthig sind," are representative 
of the larger group, 1. These are all genuine determinative relative clauses that 
restrict the scope of the antecedent To this group belong: lib, 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
34, 85, 86, 87, 89, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 

58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 90, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 
114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 128, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
184, 138, 139, 140, 141, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 158, 154, 155, and 156. 

Heyse's "vom Angelemten, bei dem mir nie wohl war," and Schopenhauer's "das 
Subjektive als solches, welches daher nie Objekt werden konnte," are typical of 
the smaller group, 2. These are improper [uneigentlichef anknUpfende) relative 
clauses that add a statement concerning the antecedent that might with greater 
propriety be expressed by an independent sentence. Such clauses are: lib, 8, 16, 88, 

59, 64, 65, 66, 70, 76, 83, 84, 91, 98, 101, 103, 111, 118, 119, 124, 125, 135, 136, 137, 
142, 143, 144, 145, 146, and 147. The ratio of the first group of these dos-clauses to 
the second is that of 127 to 29. 

Thirty-one of the 41 toa«-clauses of the positive-comparative category are 
determinative in nature, and are, therefore, psychologically identical with the 127 
strictly determinative dos-clauses of the same category. The author appears in such 
expressions to subordinate his particularizing intention to the somewhat stereotyped 
vagueness of the adjective antecedent. A comparison of the ti^as-clauses of this group 
with the toa8-clauses of the superlative category shows a striking analogy between the 
mental attitude registered in the former and that registered in the latter. The marked 
preponderance of was over das {welches) in the superlative category, together with 
the striking analogy just noted, warrants formulating the following hypothesis : As 
far as the substantivized adjective is concerned, it is probable that the encroachment of 
11708 upon territory once belonging to das, mentioned by Paul and others, began in the 

* Of, diw-cla na cB bdow. 
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category of the superlativey where it soon gained a strong footing commensurate with 
the close correspondence it effected between thought and expression. It then spread 
gradually from this center to the positive and comparative degrees, partly under the 
influence of the grammatical association of these three degrees, partly under that of 
the psychological analogy just mentioned. This more or less conscious adaptation of 
the positive-comparative category to that of the superlative would gradually produce a 
stereotyped grammatical form that would pervade the expression of those who think 
so loosely as to feel no inner need of a determinative relative, that is, of the unedu- 
cated. However, some of the tro^-clauses of this category may be survivals of the 
older indiscriminate use of was and das as general relative ; and the decided preference 
for dasy revealed in the ratio of 156 to 41, proves that the gain of wcls in this field is 
somewhat problematic, in case of the educated. A detailed examination of earlier 
writers, and a comparison of the results thus obtained with actual usage in the 
different living dialects, will help to decide the questions here raised. I hope, in a 
subsequent paper, to furnish a contribution to this end. 

It seems, at any rate, clear, in the light of the statistics already examined, that 
the encroachment of was upon das, outside of the superlative category, is so slight as 
to be inconspicuous. The general ratio of 156 to 41 in favor of das is convincing 
evidence at once of the prevailingly definite character of the positive-comparative 
antecedent and of the preference of our stylists for das as the determinative relative. 
The exceptional individual ratios of Nietzsche (88 to 4) and Schopenhauer (97 to 18) 
are what we should expect, in view of their training as professional philosophers, 
accustomed to think closely and to express themselves accurately. 

I purposely refrain from drawing any conclusions from the relation of the statistics 
discussed in this paper to the very important question of geographical distribution, 
since safe deductions, touching this point, demand an investigation of numerous 
representative writers from each of several language districts. 

The chief results of the foregoing examination may be summarized as follows : 

1. The generally accepted view of grammarians like Erdmann, Paul, and Sanders, 
as to the preponderance of tons over das after substantivized adjectives in nineteenth- 
century German, needs radical revision in view of the facts. The reverse ratio of 
almost 2 to 1 in favor of the das- {welches-) clause, which holds in case of the 
authors that I have examined, is extremely significant Even if we omit the sixteen 
substitute clauses, mentioned on p. 6, the ratio still remains 164 to 94 in favor of 
das {ioelches). 

2. The striking ratio of almost 4 to 1 (156 to 41) in favor of das {welches) after 
substantivized adjectives of the positive-comparative category proves that here the 
generalized meaning of the adjective antecedent defeats the author's particularizing 
intention far less frequently than in the adjective group as a whole. Attention to the 
relation of individual writers to these statistics suggests a correspondence of cause 
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and effect between the critical, analytic habit of mind and a strong preference for the 
relative das {wehhea). Meyer, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Spielhagen, and Sudermann 
are conspicuous examples of this, with ratios, respectively, of 4 to 0, SS to 4, 97 to 
18, 6 to 2, and 2 to 0. 

S. The ratio of wds to daa after the superlative category as antecedent (63 to 
24) is convincing, and would probably remain substantially the same were the investi- 
gation extended indefinitely to other stylists of repute. In view of the facts just 
expressed, it appears to register the chief gain made by was over das, as relative after 
adjective antecedenta The close correspondence between the vagueness of the relative 
was and the completeness of the generalization, implied by the superlative category, 
without doubt facilitated the shift It seems, in fact, probable that the latter began, 
not with the adjective antecedent as a whole, but with the superlative category, and 
that by analogy it spread then gradually to the positive-comparative category. The 
strength of the analogical influence and the survival of the earlier tendency to use 
W(i8 and dcia indiscriminately are attested by thirty-one tiw»-clauses (lb, 1, 2, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 82, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41), whose antecedents are so individualized as to suggest the appropriate- 
ness of the determinative daa. 

4. Seven examples of daa {welchea) (II a, 5, 6, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20), referring to 
clearly generalized superlative antecedents, remind us, in spite of their numerical 
insignificance, of the older indiscriminate use of this relative after all degrees of 
comparison. 

5. Becker and Blatz are right in recognizing a qualitative difference between 
daa Chiiey toaa and daa Ghite^ daa. They err in ascribing to u^os-clauses a substantive, 
and to dos-clanseB an adjective, meaning. Sandere is right in proclaiming the "gen- 
eralizing'^ force of waa and the "individualizing" {vereinzelnde) force of daa {welchea) 
in such locutions. He errs in affirming that toaa is, according to today^s usage, the 
preferred {^^folgt .... zumeiaV*) relative in the premises. 

6. The gain made since the eighteenth century by waa has been effected, not by 
its assuming a determinative meaning, once exclusively characteristic of the demonstra- 
tive (2a8, but by its increasing use as indeterminate relative after allea^ einzig^ and all 
degrees of comparison (chiefly the superlative) of the substantivized adjective, when- 
ever the vagueness inherent in these elements is not overborne by the particularizing 
intention of the author, or whenever the writer's intentional vagueness demands such 
expression. 

7. Lessing's use of the determinative relative daa^ in the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this paper, is entirely in harmony with today's usage, as reflected in the 
material of our inquiry. 
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NATURE INTBODUCTIONS AND VIVIFICATION IN THE OLDER GERMAN 

"VOLKSLIED" 

Thebe are two ways of accounting for any given phenomenon in popular poetry: 
the atavistic and the artistic. The latter term denotes not only the opposite of com- 
munal, in that it places the stress upon the individual as against the group-theory of 
origins/ but it forms an exact antithesis to atavistic, in that it insists upon the momen- 
tary, as contrasted with the inherited source of the utterance under discussion. The 
manner of a song is ordinarily artistic, even though its outward form be copied, as is 
so often the case, from the older folk-lyric, for it bears the impress of the individu- 
ality of its author; the matter of a song is ordinarily atavistic, even though it be 
widely varied to suit the needs of a present occasion, for at heart its theme is the same 
as that of precedent, traditional balladry. In MnUer's two songs, Thrdnen und Rosen 
and Abrede,^ the manner is all Mailer's, the matter is all the folk-song's ; the same 
may be said, in changing ratio, of many a popular song of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries in Germany ; in fact, if we come to the very root of the matter, and 
do not quibble overmuch as to facts of external resemblance, there have been few 
songs of these centuries which have not been distinctly atavistic in content 

Sometimes, however, the external form may be designedly atavistic, as is shown 
clearly in other stanzas of Mailer's,' when the poet deliberately imitates the Volkslted 
manner, using its very phrases and all the minor aspects of the popular technique. 
Now, what we find so clearly proven in a time and in utterances so near to our own 
that it cannot be denied will doubtless be the case in more remote instances, where 
absolute statement based upon authoritative investigation of fact is denied us. In any 
case, dogmatic assertions as to general principles applying to popular song — in so far 
as insistence is made that the manner and matter of any given Volkslied are such as 
we have it solely because of its debt to the songs of foregoing generations, or, on the 
other hand, solely because of the individual treatment accorded his theme by the poet — 
are indeed but partial assertions of the truth. 

Thus the refrain, so widely employed by the lyric Volkslied^ may be either the 
survival of what was originally the whole burden of the song — the intervening stan- 
zas at first but individual modulations or explanations of the refrain — or it may be 

1 QUMKSBB, Old Emoii»h BaUadt, pp. xliz-buT ; Har- > Modem Langwsge Notet^ Vol. XVI (1901), pp. 37, S8w 

vard Studia in Philoiogy and Literature, Yol. V, p. 52; t /6ui.,Vol. XIV (1809), pp. 165, 106; Journal qf Germanic 

BeginninQt f^ Poetry, pp. 116 f. Phiioloffy, Vol. Ill (1901), pp. 38, 39. 
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naught but the easily remembered and regnlarly recurrent interlude of the real drama 
of the song, introduced to maintain the sympathy of its auditors, perhaps by the audi- 
tors themselves/ Thus the terseness and vagueness, so common to the Volkslied^ 
may be due to the maiming and mangling, the confusion and omission, which are 
the circumstances of its existence through oral transmission ; ^ or, again, they may be 
due to the intense subjectivity of the people who compose the songs — the emotions or 
happenings being so familiar to the author that he considers explanation unnecessary/ 

In the light of what has been considered thus far, one can scarce feel content 
before the knowledge that just in the matter of nature introductions and of vivifica- 
tion the atavistic side of the contention has been omitted in favor of the artistic. 
With a belief in the doctrine that multiple hypotheses clarify, rather than confuse, it 
would seem in all fairness essential to state the atavistic possibility in the treatment of 
nature in the German VolksliecL 

First and chief est of the causes which transform to myths the facts of everyday 
experience is the belief in the animation of all nature, which in its highest form 
becoiqes personification/ Nature and man act and react upon each other. 

Nature acta upon man. — At the very first man probably did not love nature in 
any wide sense. He came, it may be, to love that comer of it which was the most 
familiar to him, that sheltered abiding-place which hid him oftenest from the rigor of 
the heat or of the cold ; but his first feeling for external nature was certainly fear. 
Before he noticed in conscious fashion the odor of the flower, he shrank before the 
blast of the tempest, the blare of the thunder, the blinding lightning, the blackness of 
night. These demonic forces he clad with living shapes, and sacrificed and prayed 
to them. 

Man reacts upon nature. — ^Almost simultaneously with the above" man must have 
noticed that something had left the body of a dead person, which continued to dwell 
in him, which seemed to dwell in the elements around him, in the moving, living 
nature of his environment. What more natural than to discover the voice of the 
dead in the wind — to feel that the soul was continued in the life of inanimate nature? 
Thus would vivification (Beseelung) be no conscious projection of the human life and 
emotions into the natural objects and forces about one ; it would rather be a primal 
instinct. We should rid ourselves once for all of the hurtful Buskinism, pathetic 
fallacy^ except in so far as it be employed to connote the last cry of a decadent roman- 
ticism in nature; not a treatment of nature, but a mistreatment of it, as in Heine. 
Hard upon this original vivification would follow the first metaphor; when identity 
between man and nature was not certain, but the resemblance between them recogniz- 
able, there arose the first simile. 

4 For the literature see B. M. Mbtxr, Euphoritm^ Vol. V • Waokbbnill, Dob deuttche Volkslied^ p. 18. 

(1886), p. 1; UmoR, Neuhochdeutsehe MetHk,2d ed. (190B), tTtlob, Anfdnae der Kultur (1878), Vol. I, p. 281; 

p. 632. Of. also BOohbk, Arbeit und Rhythmw, 8d ed. MOOK, ify<fcolo^e. POnmdrt«, Vol. Ill, 2d ed., p. 250. 
OSOli). 8 Perhaps before : B. H. Mbtbb, Gennani§ehe MythoUh 

• Uhlakd, VoUetlieder, 8d ed., Vol. Ill, p. 9. (fie; Moos, loe. ctt, p. 250. 
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Now, when especial emergency arose in time of need, by bereavement through 
death for example, especial pleading would be uttered for which the ordinary formulsB 
of speech would not suffice, and conscious expression would ensue. Thus would the 
first poetic imagery be made — a lyric hymn to nature in some one of its chief est func- 
tions: lyric; for what is nearer to man than his own emotions? And the mainspring 
for early lyric utterance was not erotic passion, any more than it would be the depic- 
tion of domestic bliss today,* but fear or loneliness, inspired by the approach of, or the 
fact of, death. 

When the belief in the demonic forces and shapes of nature had waned, there was 
yet a long period of time when nature remained the chief matter for hymnic outpouring, 
and for several very patent reasons. 

First, it had become stereotyped, like many another formal utterance or ortho- 
doxy, and would not yield until a new conversion came — no, not quite then. A 
priesthood of some sort must have arisen to maintain and cherish the nature-worship. 
Metaphor and simile, instinct in all speech,'^ must soon have crystallized this worship 
into many a formula, incantation, and oracular saying, which would outla0t the 
centuries of sequent nature-agnosticism. And then man was never fully converted 
from his original state of mind ; for customs and usages of this late present have their 
origin in the old pagan attitude,^^ and man still feels that something higher than 
himself lies in environing nature. 

Secondly, what was there ever to replace nature in the popular poetry ? Heroes 
came to succeed the gods as matter for poetic treatment; and unto heroes in a later 
day came men; and at last in picaresque balladry the lowest dregs of humankind 
followed men. Alliteration gave place to end-rime, and end-rime to the measured 
cadence of the verse ; and often later this very rhythmic cadence surrendered to the 
ebb and flow of the thought which burdened it. Christianity was added to paganism, 
and civilization to Christianity — the social structure changed, chasms of class yawned 
where parity had been, intelligence strove away from ignorance, wealth away from 
poverty. Cities rose, and empires ; foreign models reigned a while supreme ; and 
still, unchangeable throughout, the one present exponent of the infinite, the one 
unfailing analogy to the growth and decay of human life, was everywhere the same 
nature as in the beginning of things, the firmament which showed the handiwork 
more than human. 

Thirdly, there is that in the German character, from the long-ago Sonderwohnen 
am Quellf im Walde down to the nature-pilgrimages of today, which has tended to 
preserve under changed conditions the same nature-worship as that of the earliest 
sources." And the Volkalied has always found its place of sojourn away from the 
haunts of men, close to the heart of outdoor nature. 

• Wbstebmarck, Httmanifarrto^, P.S57; OBOB8B, Be- nMooK, "Behandlnng der ▼olkstttmlichen Sifcta,** 

ginningt o/ Ari, p. 245. Qrundrim, VoL III, 2d ed., P. 4M. 

M Max MCljueb, Science of LangvMffCt 2d ser., p. 868. » Dumoeb, RundAi, p. xUi. 
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With all this clearly in mind, is it wise for as to posit as the beginnings of nature- 
depiction in German popular poetry those nature-introductions which let the occurrence 
to be sung appear as in a foreground of landscape, and which are so common in the 
Volkslied from the twelfth century on?" With a few bold strokes the landscape or 
the atmosphere is sketched in, and particularly fitted to the sentiment of the following 
verses.^* And such introduction has been commonly esteemed, in its simplest form at 
least, to be unconscious and instinctive with the Volkslied — ''less adornment than 
necessity." 

How can it be instinctive? Would the poet at any time preface to his verses a 
reference to something which stood only in the vaguest sort of relationship to 
what followed, unless it were a mere understood convention that he should do so? 
Krejcl believes he would, for" he endeavors to explain the lack of connection between 
the first and the second couplet of the well-known 

Dass 'a im W&Id finstr is, 

D&s m&cht d&s Holz; 
Dass main Sch&z saubr is, 

Des m&cht mi schiolz. 

by attributing it to the psychic mechanism underlying the uneducated mind, which 
finds its most conspicuous expression in just the lack of all logical connection, and 
which is a part of all the other vagueness and naivete of the Volkslied, This may be 
true in any one instance, or set of instances, but what shall we say when it is found 
that exactly this Ungeretmtheit between nature-introduction and following verses is a 
stated convention in SchnaderhUpfel literature, from which Krecjl quotes his illustra- 
tion?" Would it be advisable to believe that the psychic mechanism of the popular 
mind is such that it not only works vaguely, with rushes and starts, to which our mind 
cannot leap, but that it works constantly and consistently in a certain unswerving 
channel of stereotyped vagueness? If the poet were to seek any nature-introduction 
at all, would he not naturally undertake something which was in close accord with his 
theme, which explained, paralleled, or expanded it ; in case, that is, he were free from 
conventional let or hindrance in the matter, and but following out his own compelling 
need? And is the "educated" mind so far beyond the view-point of the "popular" 
mind that it cannot understand in hundreds, or thousands, of instances the psychic 
mechanism of the latter? 

Surely it is not fair to feel that, so far as the song is the artistic effort of the 
individual author, he could ever have prefixed to the verses of his composing a refer- 
ence to nature "which stands in no close connection with what follows, but which 
lends a faint color to the whole song." Following the rule of his art, rather, as laid 
down for him in many a well-remembered song, he gave us an opening touch of 

13 Uhland, loc, cit., p. 15. "At the first a natore-pio- ^ j. Obikm , Kldupre Schriften^ Vol. IV, Pb 218. 

tur© at the top of the song, less adornment than necessity, u ZeitMchrift fUr VOlkerptifchologie^ VoL ^TT (1880), p, 

may have been the Indispensable snpimrt upon which the 135. 

fdUowing main thought leaned." i*0. Meter, Atays, Vol. I, p. 877. 
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nature, as natorally as did the majority of our novelists, until comparatively recently, 
devote a large part of their opening chapter to the limning of some natural scene, 
into which fine-writing they introduced in leisurely fashion the characters of the 
drama to be acted. 

This nature-introduction is, then, no embryonic beginning of that use of nature 
which at a later stage of development entered the fiber of the Volkslied, and 
offered a coimterpart or foil to every possible human emotion ;^^ it is rather the 
last remnant of what was originally the entirety of the song — the last shred of the 
nature-hymn. 

And the evolution of nature-sense from the simple to the complex — did such 
an evolution ever exist in point of fact? There is an interchange between intensive 
and extensive, but who shall say which of the two denominates a fuller life ? Does the 
pathetic fallacy mean a deeper use of human life in nature, or merely a wider use ? 
From the beginning of Germanic life to the present, when did vivification have fullest 
expression? In latter-day subordination of the natural world to the enlarged demands 
of the ego in poetic utterance, or in the beginnings, when man had no mirror for his 
indwelling self other than the inanimate world about him ? If it has been rightly 
assumed that vivification, that natural reaction of man upon his environment, be the 
first way, or a first way, in which he can interpret himself at all, then we must 
acknowledge that nothing has been added to its primal power throughout the centuries. 
One cannot speak here in terms of Darwin, or Spencer, or Haeckel; one can merely 
assert that, under whatever shifting variance of mood or condition, the core of the 
matter is the same, unchanging: vivification is as natural and as wide as the human 
breath. 

Suggestion is a higher art than detailed reference. The ability to sum up in 
a phrase what would otherwise require extended explanation is not primal, nor yet 
antique — it is modem. And surely as subtile an impressionism is contained in the 
delicate allusions to nature which meet us in twelfth-century Minnesang as the mind 
can well conceive. When fear of nature had died away, and such late love of nature 
had come to take its place that the poet need but hint at its humblest beauty or 
significance to put himself in thorough accord with his auditors — then we have 
proof of a long and thorough appreciation of the poetic symbolism in nature, which 
is no new thing and novel. It is a survival. 

17 Journal qf Germanic Philology, Vol. Ill (1901), p. 44. 
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II 

OLD BALLADS NEWLY EXPOUNDED 

Lord Randal 

1. Oh, where have you been, Andrew my son? 

Oh, where have you been, my darling sweet one? — 
I've been to Pretty Polly's, mother: Make my bed soon, 
Befrain. — For I'm sick to my heart, and fain would lay down. 

2. What had you for supper, Andrew my son? 

What had you for supper, my darling sweet one? — 

Fried eels, and bread and butter, mother: Make my bed soon, — Ref. 

8. What kind of eels were they, Andrew my son? 

What kind of eels were they, my darling sweet one? — 

Striped backs and speckled bellies, mother: Make my bed soon, — Ref, 

L Oh, you have been poisoned, Andrew my son. 

Oh, you have been poisoned, my darling sweet one. — 

With the fried eels, and bread and butter, mother: Make my bed soon, — Ref. 

5. What will to your father, Andrew my son? 

What will to your father, my darling sweet one? — 

My suit of new clothes, mother: Make my bed soon, — Ref, 

6. What will to your brother, Andrew my son? 

What will to your brother, my darling sweet one? — 
The pin in my bosom, mother: Make my bed soon, — Ref. 

7. What will to your sister, Andrew my son? 

What will to your sister, my darling sweet one? — 

The ring on my finger, mother: Make my bed soon, — Ref, 

8. What will to your sweetheart, Andrew my son? 

What wiU to your sweetheart, my darling sweet one? — 
Hell-fire and brimstone, mother: Make my bed soon, — Ref. 

9. What will to your mother, Andrew my son? 

What will to your mother, my darling sweet one? — 

The gates of heaven opened wide, mother: Make my bed soon, — Ref 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet 

2. Come riddle me this, dear mother, he said. 
Come riddle this unto me; 
Whether I marry fair EUenor, 
Or bring the brown girl home, home, home. 
Refrain, — Or bring the brown girl home. 
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8. The brown girl she hath both money and land, 
Ellenor she hath none. — 
I '11 give you my blessing, my only one son. 
But bring me the brown girl home, home, home, — Rsf. 

4. Lord Thomas he dressed himself in red, 
His merry men all in green; 
And ev'ry town that they rode through. 
They took him to be some king, king, king, — Ref. 

6. He rode till he came to fair Ellenor's gate, 
Then he the bell did ring; 
There was none so ready as fair Ellenor, 
To welcome Lord Thomas in, in, in, — B/^f. 

6. What ails you. Lord Thomas, fair Ellenor cried, 
What ails you, Lord Thomas, cried she. — 
My mother she bids me the brown girl to wed, 
Or no blessing she gives to me, me, me, — Bef. 

11. Lady EUlenor dressed herself in pink, 
Her waiting-maids all in green; 

And eVry town that they rode through. 

They took her to be some queen, queen, queen, — B/ef. 

12. She rode tiU she came to the castle gate. 
Then she the bell did ring; 

There was none so ready as Lord Thomas himself. 
To welcome fair Ellenor in, in, in, — B/ef, 

16. The brown girl she had a little pen-knife. 
It was both sharp and small; 
She stuck it in fair Ellenor's side. 
And wounded her in the gall, gall, gall, — Bef. 

16, 17. What ails you, fair Ellenor? Lord Thomas he cried, 
What ails you, fair Ellenor? cried he; 
As he saw the blood flowing down, 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦**♦ 

18. Lord Thomas he had a little broad sword, 
It was both sharp and small; 

He took it and cut off the brown girl's head, 
And dashed it against the wall, wall, wall, — B&f. 

19. Lord Thomas he had a little broad sword. 
It was both sharp and small; 

He stuck the hilt into the ground. 
And on it he did fall, fall, fall, — Bsf. 

And that put an end to them all, all, all, 
And that put an end to them all. 
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The two ballads printed above are variants of Lord Randal " and Lord Thomas 
and Fair AnneV^ They are from the recitation of Mrs. Eliza Andrus, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., and were learned by her from an elderly serving-maid in the year 1844, when 
in Bloomingdale, at that time a suburb of New York city (Seventy -second street). 
Two facts bespeak the value of these versions: (1) Mrs. Andrus had never seen either of 
the ballads in print; (2) she was not taught them, but learned them as a child from 
hearing the maid sing them when at work about the house. A third ballad {Barbara 
Allen) would not appear to warrant regiving, because it is practically identical with 
an old Wehman-broadside already sufficiently known. The ballads were all sung 
impartially to a rocking, mournful cadence, although Randal was sung to Mrs. Andrus 
in 1870 by an English girl of sixteen, set to a lively dance measure — the heroes name 
in this latter case being Jimmie Landon, an evident corruption. This raises the inter- 
esting question as to whether the first, and intrinsic, distinction between a somber ballad 
(Schauerromanze) and a *' Bab" ballad be not, after all, a matter of tune, and not a matter 
of text That is, would not the apostate mind but newly freed from a belief in the 
horrors of Scottish balladry find relief in jingling the tune, before it parodied the text? 

For music lends not only color to a song; it is a life-giving principle. How true 
this is may be seen by the new lease of life which was given the ballad in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, when music composers found settings for songs, 
hitherto of such difficulty that only trained singers could do them justice, now simple 
enough for the slightest talent in musical accompaniment. These simple settings 
applied to the older ballads, breathing a freshness which was but the resultant of the 
highest art, gained for them an undreamed-of popularity. 

Music re-edits a ballad. It unites with the increasing importance of the time con- 
sideration in modem life to lop off ruthlessly the epic breadth of detail which had become 
incrusted on the ballad, as it ceased to be a dramatic recitative and became through the 
barren art of the bench-singers at the fairs a most prosaic chap-book history. When 
mumbled chanting has been laid aside, and the individuality of the musical performer 
begins to assert itself, the original demand of the first f oresinger of the ballad becomes 
again compelling, which is that the story fail not of its highest effect upon its auditors. 

To this end, as the lyric elements come again to ascendency in the ballad, every- 
thing not absolutely necessary to the structure of the moment imder description falls 
away as dross. As the compass of the song is narrowed, the root-situation is more 
vividly contemplated, the emotional stress is deepened, and the story of it has been 
reclaimed from the spurious detail which enveloped and threatened to choke it. 

A sprightliness results, a laconicism, an omission of middle-terms; the story is 
suggested, not told. It is the suppression in Randal and Edward that strikes deep; 
it is what is not written of the first love between Thomas and Ellenor that arouses 
pity — all is impressionistic, not expressionistic. 

The above version of Lord Randal agrees with six versions as printed by Child, 

II Child, Engli$h and ScoUuh PojnOar Balladt, No. 12. » Ibid., No. 73 D. 
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A, B, D, F, H, Ic, in that it contains a stanza expressing the fact that the son is 
poisoned, while this is merely implied in Child's C, E, G, la, lb. Id, le, If, Ig, J, Ka, 
Kb, Kc, L, M, N, O. It might be argued that, as most of these versions are evidently 
cradle-songs, it was often found necessary to explain to the inquiring mind of the 
listening qhild that eels with striped backs and speckled bellies were snakes, and that 
snakes w^.re poison; but it is curious to note that, with a single exception, Ic, just 
those versions, I-O, which are the most clearly intended for little children omit any 
mention of the word '^ poison/' Seventeen versions are thus found to omit the word 
" poison," six to contain it. Yes — it may be objected — but full nineteen of the versions, 
A, C, D, E, la-Ig, J, Ka~Kc, L-0, contain stanzas which show the eels (fish) were no 
true eelsi in that they either (1) were gathered on the land close by, or (2) killed the 
dogs (hawks) that got the leavings. This is another matter, for the poison is still only 
implied, although, by the plodding figure of climactic repetition common to all popular 
poetry, every possibility that it is not poison may be removed. 

Lord Randalj in the above version, falls into two integral parts. The last five 
stanzas relating to the will and testament '^ may be and are attached to any number of 
ballads which deal with the death of their chief actor. They are, too, implicatory of 
certain death, which is ordinarily not expressly stated. The first three stanzas are the 
other whole, and as such are perhaps originally sprung from a riddle: ''What kind of 
eels grows on land?" or, "What snakes are without poison?" — "A man ate snakes 
(eels) and lived," or, "A man ate eels (snakes) and died." Add to such statement the near 
query: "Who would give a man such eels?" and the consequent thought is at hand: 
"An adulterous mother, a spiteful step-mother [grandmother must be a mere corruption, 
except as it connotes granny, hag, witch, crone] , or a faithless sweetheart." Out of such 
simples may a ballad be made. But the fourth stanza is of neither first .nor second 
part; it is an interpolation; it expresses what needs no expression; it undoes all that 
precedes it. In three versions (Child P, H; Pound, Modem Language Notes, Vol. 
XVII, 1902, p. 13) it has crept destructively into the preceding stanza, and in one 
place (Child H) it has blurred everything: 

A cup of strong poison; 
I fear you are poisoned, 
I fear you are poisoned, 
O yes, I am poisoned. 

When explication enters the ballad and implication dies out of the ballad, what is left 
is apt to run like the above. It is then good that we can say, seventeen of Child's 
variants omit poison, while only six contain it A pity that in Miss Pound's version, 
as in the above, two more examples of the corrupted sort are added I 

Our version of Lord Thomas and Fair Annet is shorter by some eight stanzas 
than any of the variants of Child's D, to which type it belongs. The American 

10 Child, Vol. I, pp. 143, 144. 
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version printed by Babbitt" has likewise eighteen stanzas — compare the variants of 
Tolman. Where any of these variants lack stanzas which are in the type D, as Df-Di, 
these same stanzas are lacking in onr version, which for the sake of convenience may 
be termed Dx; with a single exception, Di, in which the stanza corresponding to the 
fonrth in Dx has fallen out. That is, out of ten ballads like Dx which have been noted 
by Child, only one lacks a stanza which Dx has; otherwise Dx is in every case more 
condensed in every part than any one of Child's ten — D, Da-Di. By comparing the 
stanza-numbers of Dx with those of Child D, it will be seen that they are practically 
identical, except that Dx lacks stanzas 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 18, 14 of D, while stanzas 16, 
17 of D are summed up in one deponent stanza in Dx. 

Now, whatever be the comparative artistic merits of D and Dx (and I can imagine 
none so purblind as not to vastly prefer D), the truth would seem to remain that Dx is 
closer to the original condition of the ballad than is D. Dx contains the whole story 
without comment or omission: A swain loves two women, one of whom has lands 
(cattle), the other nothing. He marries the girl with lands, and the rejected mistress 
is stabbed by the wife. (Compare the amusing perversions of Babbitt and Tolman 
ballads.) The maddened husband kills his wife and then himself. D adds touches of 
beauty to the narrative ; motivates it, however, not one whit beyond Dx. The first 
stanza of D is unnecessary ; the longest of the other kindred ballads, A-C, E-H, are 
without the introductory verses, although H has no less than forty-one extant stanzas. 
Stanzas 7-10 of D deal with Elinor's compunctions about going to the wedding; they 
enhance the art-merit of the ballad, but retard its action, as the outcome is foregone. 
Stanzas 18, 14 of D describe in what way the wife is exasperated, by the taunt of 
Elinor (13) and the answering love of Thomas (14); but they are not required to 
explain the jealousy of the brown girl. 

A further comparison of the other Lord Thxymas ballads in Child with D will 
show that the latter is the most condensed of all, A-C, E-H. D leaves out much 
repetition: asking advice in turn of father, mother, sister, brother; discussion of 
Annet's (Elinor's) family, father, mother, brothers; description of the smiths, tailors, 
maidens, who got the girl largely ready for witnessing the wedding ; an accoimt of the 
bickering between bride and mistress ; a narrative of the double burial of Thomas and 
Annet, with the attendant ritual and the resultant birk and briar twining their branches 
over the graves of the lovers. D has rid itself of at least twenty such explicatory and 
swelling stanzas ; Dx has shown the possibility of the story with eight or nine stanzas 
less than D, and yet without an over-pruning. 

If, then, Dx be really not an older form than Child D, Da-Di, it is yet a more 
original form, judged by the tenets regarding the early balladry. Music has re-edited 
it in this case, for it is more effective as a song of eleven stanzas than ever it could 
have been as a declamation of not less than forty -one. And what is a song of forty- 
one quatrains but a declamation, no matter if it be sing-sung? Dx, in short, has 
become less epic and more lyric. 

«i Folk-Lore Journal, Vol. VII, p. 83; Child, Vol, VI, p, 509. 
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HEINE AND THE "SCHNADERHtJPFEL" 

Every invefitigaior of Heine^s lyric poetry, from the first to the last (Matthew 
20: 16: For many be called, but few chosen), has occupied himself somewhat with the 
debt which it evidently owes to the Volksliedy for the correspondence between Heine's 
technique and that of German popular poetry is too close to permit of either denial or 
of oversight. Two special investigations of this correspondence have appeared (Greinz, 
H. Heine und das deutsche Volkslied^ 1894, and Goetze, H. Heine's *^Buch der 
Lieder^^ und sein Verhdltnis zum deutschen Volkslied, 1895), not to speak of shorter 
articles, such as Hessel's suggestive ^'Heinrich Heine und das deutsche Volkslied" 
{Kdlner Zeitung^ February 22, 1887). And yet it would seem that little or nothing 
has been said in the matter of Heine's most important getting from the storehouse of 
popular song: I mean, of course, his broad use of that ironical antithesis {Stimmungs- 
brechung) which has caused him more misunderstanding than all his published cyni- 
cisms, and has ever proven such a stone for stumbling to appreciative criticism of his 
life and works. 

Goetze closes a detailed study of Heine's debt to the popular poetry in the follow- 
ing words: 

Heine gave, as we have seen, a popular dress to his songs, and borrowed many a poetic 
theme from the Volkslied; but his originality did not suffer the least in this. For there is 
never visible a slarish dependence upon his model, but rather in many an instance a further 
development of the seed which he has taken in. And finally Heine owes his popularity to just 
this circumstance, that, following the suggestions which had been given by Herder and Goethe, 
he went back to the real poetry of the Volkaliedy to the same root from which the HeiderOaleinj 
that precious flower of the Gtorman lyric, had sprouted." 

No account is here taken of ironical antithesis as a possible borrowing from the popu- 
lar; in fact, in another place of the same study (p. 4) Goetze characterizes it as a dis- 
tinct going beyond the simple nature-treatment of the Volkslied.^ 

Walzel has, to be sure, called attention in his review of Legras's Henri Heine^ to 
the fact that there exists an intrinsic connection between Heine's Stimmungsbrechung 
and the ironic quatrains of the SchnaderhUpfel, but his words are, whether designedly 
or no, most prophetically vague: "Nor do I intend to make clear," he writes, "just 
how I conceive the origin of this form which Heine held so dear, and would therefore 
only refer in passing to the ironic songs of the Alpine countries, for these affix to an 
appreciative nature-introduction a coarse and sarcastic bit of obscenity." This state- 
ment seems to me oddly guarded in tone and expression for one who has come so near 
the truth as Walzel. 

» Loc. ett, p. 47. eompare Skblio, Die dichteriaehe Sprache in HHne'B Bmch 

n Fop a list of mch antitheses with similar eomment, <*«• Lieder (18W), pp. TO f. 

f*Euphoricn,Yoh V (1898), p. 151. 
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Personally, I conceive the matter most concretely. I have ever agreed with 
NoUen" that Heine owed more toWilhelm Mliller than is commonly considered to be 
the case, despite the now famous letter of June 7, 1826; but I think that Heine^s 
greatest debt to MtlUer lies not in borrowed cadences and meters; for this is, 
after all, a matter of externality, and, overwhelming as is the long list of correspond- 
ences cited to MnUer^s advantage by NoUen,** he has therein taken up dozens of 
coincidences weighed by Hessel" and myself," and adjudged too inconclusive to war- 
rant mention. Not in these matters of meter and trick of speech, then, but in that 
Mdller first called Heine's attention to the art-value of the SchnaderhUpfely with 
its quick turnings from simple ideality to cynical materialism — therein lies the 
ineffaceable debt. 

Nor can we quite arrive at the real meaning of the SchnaderhUpfel by a study of 
the printed collections, for these are ordinarily required to lay aside their most stinging 
and clutching ribaldries, out of regard for polite convention. It seems odd that an age 
which puts its imprint on so many traditional obscenities can offer no unglossed edition 
of the age-old SchnaderhUpfel,^ For an inherent difference between the lyric-epic 
Volkslied and the epigrammatic Oestanzel is found in just this matter of unchastity. 
'^ The songs of the troopers and the clerks,^' says MnUenhoff,*^ *' are not always the most 
decent, and there exist rimes for the rabble, too, written in the manner of the Volkslied 
— often to parody it It would be absurd, however, to judge the latter's worth from a 
depraved example. The true Volkslied is chaste, unaffected, and never common or 
low. No sadder misconception is possible than to assign to it all the prosaic songs 
which are written in the language of the people.'' Likewise Wackemell " speaks of 
the modesty and chastity with which the Volkslied deals with the most suggestive 
material, where art-poets are not disinclined to paint with a broad brush, beneath a 
transparent veil. These words are true, in so far as they concern the narrative popular 
song, but this is as different from the caustic SchnaderhUpfel as the song of a lark is 
from the sting of a bee. There is, however, impurity for the sake of impurity in much 
attempted epigram of the popular sort — the notorious Clara Hfttzlerin couplets, for 
instance — but it may be safely assumed that, although one meets such poverty of wit 
in manuscripts and books which note the prevailing fashions of their moment, it is not 
handed down in the inherited stock of the Oestanzeln which are based upon oral 
transmission ; for pure dirt never lives. 



» Modem Zxinguage Notea, VoL XVU a902), pp. 104 f. 

MLoe.ctt.« pp. 262-75. 

97 ZeiUchnftfUrdendeuUchenUnterricht,YoL HI (1889), 
pp. 50, 60. 

ss Journal of Qermamic PhiMogy^Yoh in (1901), p. 85 ae. 

s*In this connection attention may be called to the 
perrasive American limerick, which in our own time sums 
np so neatly in its fonr-yersed doggerel many an absurdity 
and abuse of our modem life, and which, neverthelMS, 
because of its indecency of expression, never sees the light 
of print. The name ** limerick " is lacking In the Centurtf 
Dicticnarff^ and yet it is in common use as applied to the 



inimitable epigrams which may be heard exchanged among 
care-free persons, until score upon score have been given. 
The simplicity of the cadence-structure fairly inyites to 
Improvisation, and new limericks are bom as surely as old 
limericks are sung. The melody to which they are sung 
rarely varies, and the three-beat measure is maintained 
with a consequent rigor— the form becoming as stereotyped 
as that of a triolet or a sonnet. 

M Sdcren, Mdrchen und Lieder der HerzogthUmer ScMe»- 
wig^ HoUtein und Lauenburg (1845), p. zzvi. 

>i D<u deuUche VolktUed, p. 21. 
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Every race possesses a popular literature whose spirit is a scurrilous wit : the 
people's songs and tales are as racy as they are racial, before they have been expunged 
and prepared for parlor-presentation. In the astounding abundance of the facetiae, 
Wie fabliaux, the Schwdnke of the past centuries we do not need to read degeneracy — 
no matter how they offend today. Such rank growth betokens rather a virility beyond 
that of any modem form of " polite " literature. The one element in the age-long 
history of literature which has remained immutable amid all the eddying and shifting 
currents of change is this same scurrilous wit. From the tales of the unknown monk 
of St. Gall to the Schwdnke and Schnurren of the G-erman prentice of today, there 
is a coherence and identity, brought about by the presence of this unvarying situation- 
humor, which is beyond any that is maintained by polished literature. Prom the 
earliest winileodos {^Oestanzeln) oi the Carlovingian nunneries to the last lyric- 
epigram of the Austrian peasant, there has been no permutation in this teasing, 
plaguing, tormenting, stinging, coarse-fibered wit. 

A strange endurance ! Nature for the very sake of nature. The rich soil in 
which the brighest and the fairest expressions of a people's fancy find their roots. Not 
sensual — this coarse-fibered wit — but materialistic, viewing man frankly as an object 
among objects in the visible universe, as a product of nature like the plants and the 
animals. The coarsest of the popular dance-rimes have been stamped Schlumperlieder. 
Little deserving the bitter characterization of Hofmann, which has found but too ready 
belief : " "Ungainly street-ballads, for the most part furnished over-richly with inde- 
cencies or consisting of coarseness, comprise the larger portion of these vagabond 
songs. Wit scarce lends them a propitiatory coloring, and they are heard but rarely 
at the dance or the drinking table, almost never in social gathering or under the 
village linden." Here again the mistake is made of attempting to separate, along 
the lines of modem social usage, the impure from the pure, for the same distin- 
guished investigator, who has done so much to attain recognition for the Schnader^ 
hUpfely says of the same dance-couplets, after they have been washed free of their 
dross (! ):" "The SchnaderhUpfel is one of the most charming phenomena of folk- 
poetry, the worthiest parallel to the Mdrchen of the German North ; both belong to 
the best that dialect-literature has to offer us." Schlumperlied = ungainly, coarse ; 
SchnaderhUpfel = charming. And still it is just the outcast coarse-song, outside the 
realm of print, which has ever fulfilled the demand made of all naive utterance, that it 
live entirely by oral transmission. Outside of convention, likewise, and so alive in 
the hidden comers of a nation's consciousness, together with many another shy 
remnant of old tradition and superstition. 

Now, the justification of many a thing in life may be apparent, while its justifi- 
cation in an art which strives to represent life in its ideal relationships may be 
doubted. There are thus many prosaic and questionable employments in our environ- 
ment of the workday week which would lend themselves but ill to poetic mirroring. 

n Koborgher QuaekMlnnla (1867), p. xxvi. 28 Frommanna ZdUchrift far deuUche Mundarten^ Vol. HI, p. 154. 
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It is the physician and not the poet before whom every human recess is opened. 
HoW) then, can references which seem better fitted to an anatomical chart than they do 
to a page of polite literature be employed at all in poetic art ? 

The strongest instrument at the disposal of the rhetorician or the orator, the 
historian or the satirist, if he be but sparing in its usage, is antithesis. Nothing 
stands out so clearly before us as when it is confronted by its opposite — convention 
never slackens its hold on us till exposed by nature. 

No art-form has been so built upon by convention as that of the love-lyric. This seems 
a paradox, that just the expression which is considered to be the most immediate outpour- 
ing of the most essential emotion should be the most stilted. And yet such is the case. 

In der heroischen Zeit, 
Da GOtter imd GOttinnen liebten, 
Folgte Begierde dem Blick, 
Folgte Qenuss der Begier. 

Satiety would then have been the only possible basis of an early love-lyric — and this 
were naturally impossible. But when, under convention, the sexes were segregated, 
and the formuke of religion and etiquette built up castle walls between them ; when 
natural selection was hindered in a hundred and then in a thousand ways ; when the 
human rutting season died away until it found but a final and pale reflex in the sighing 
ardor which the knight entertained for his mistress — then all the coquetries and 
whimsies of an artificial love came to find expression in the Minnedienst and Minnesang 
of the Middle Age. 

As art poetry grew away from people's poetry in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, or as they drew near to each other again in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, they yet were never melted the one into positive identity with the other. 
They grew richer or poorer in imagery and technique, more or less idealistic in 
expression ; and yet they remained till the time of Goethe ever the mouthpiece of two 
different worlds. If the class separated itself from the mass in social life, then a class 
poetry separated itself sharply from a poetry which the mass loved — and this 
distinction grew vague when the distinctions in social life grew vague. But with 
Goethe came the beginning of a new order of things. Following out the Rousseau- 
Herder theory that man was at heart the same, no matter how he be covered over by 
the thin glaze of conventional life, he wrote poetry which would be the expression of 
this common heart of man, the most ignorant and the most cultured. And still, 
despite the songs of Goethe, which have become real people's songs, in that they reach 
the heart of a whole people, other poetry of his is again burdened with the thought 
and the philosophy of an acquired culture and world-experience far removed from the 
simplicity of the mass. Simple poetry, then, can go and does go to all hearts ; com- 
plex poetry can go only to the heart which has been controlled and dominated by a 
deep intellectual experience. Artistic poetry and nature poetry can never fuse in all 

parts of their being. 
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It is commonly held, I take it, that Heine never fotind as full vent for the real 
experiences of his life as Goethe did. His published pieces wotdd then ordinarily 
breathe a greater objectivity than Goethe's. At the same time, he was more concerned 
than Gt>ethe ever was to give color of popularity to all that he wrote. Absolute 
monosyllabic simplicity of external form is therefore a leading attribute of Heine's 
verses. Studying the Volkslied, as did all the romanticists, he took over, as has been 
sufficiently proved, all the major matters of its technique — its concreteness, its figu- 
rative structure, its omission of detail, its prattling rhetoric, its simplicity of meter and 
guise. Scarce a phenomenon of its homespun demeanor escaped him ; and in this 
direction Goethe, Brentano, and MuUer taught him much. 

But his figure of ironical antithesis? This figure, which he used so largely, has 
been deemed a thing apart from the Volkalied technique, and has been accounted for 
in Heine by the two following premises: First, ''Heine was a romanticist, a pupil of 
Brentano, and as such made large use of poetic irony.'' ** Secondly, '' Heine but pictures 
the struggle going on within his own breast. His bitterness against a society which 
was intolerant of Judaism ;** his failure with Amalie and Therese; difficulties with his 
uncle; exile in Paris; terrible years of spinal affliction; etc.'"* 



mElstbb (HeinTich Heinet BdnUUche Werhe^ Vol. I, 
p. 82) says : ^* This mockery occurs especially at the end of 
■ach poems as have a serious beginning. The mnch dis- 
cussed ironical endings of these songs were not introdaced 
by Heine into his lyrics withont malice prepense. As he has 
already fonnd a means of aroidingthe appearance of over- 
eznberant sentimentality, by the interspersing among his 
real lyrics of songs devoted to a sensual Iotc, so he now dis- 
oovers another means in these conscious destructions of the 
illusion. Footing upon the celebrated romantic irony, he 
was at pains to show that he too, the passionately aroused 
lyricist, was superior to his material — he wished to provide 
himself with an antidote against the all too strong emo- 
tional excitement which frequently threatened to oyer- 
whelm him. Thus, by this innovation, did he make it clear 
that he was striving after the uttermost truth, for it is an 
established psychological fact that an emotion which has 
found too free a vent begins to veer suddenly towards the 
diametrically opposed imle of feeling. And yet this ironic 
decomposition of true emotion is at times nothing more 
than a shamed hesitancy on Heine's part to expose the 
true impulse of the soul ; and in isolated instances this 
irony may be recognized as but Uie shrill laughter of utter 
despair." 

Walzel (Ioc. ci<., p. 151) likewise finds the beginnings of 
the ironic antithesis of Heine in romantic irony. ** There 
was romantic irony before Heine ; this romantic irony de- 
lighted to bring into glaring contrast on the one hand the 
conventional expression of emotion and coarse realism, on 
the other hand fantastic-transcendental feeling and the 
straitening forms of social convention. Brentano, that 
romanticist who was most congenial to Heine as man and 
as thinker, found pleasure in this form, and Heine him- 
self, as his Bomantuche Schule suMciently proves [by the 
way, it proves no such thing], was well enough aware of 
this fact. With these premises can it be longer questioned 
that Heine merely went on to develop a 8tyl»>motive 



which he had got from romanticism and BrentanoT And 
further, that the new thing in Heine's utilisation did not 
lie in the motive itself, but only in the manner of its employ- 
mentT Literary history does not doubt for a moment that 
something new is here, for Uie romantic use of ironic anti- 
thesis had not hitherto dared to the boldness of TannMnaer 
and the winter's tale, DeuUcMand" 

3& Which is unfortunately so intolerant of Judaism 
today that the strange statement can be made by Bartela 
in his two-volume literary history, " written to strengthen 
the pride in our Gksrmany nationality and to quicken the 
national conscience," that Heine is not a Gksrman poet, but 
a Jew poet who used the German language (Babtbls, 
Oe$chichte der devUchen Litleratur^ VoL II, pp. 211, Sll). 
People read and believe such criticisms of Heine today ; 
anti-Semitism is carried into literary history. 

M Lbokas (Ioc. cit, p. 116) says, while discussing the 
famous but futile comparison of W. Scherer's, of Brentano 
and Heine : " Brentano had the bad taste to dose very 
serious narrations with clownish exclamations, such as, 
** Do you know, I'm hungry 1 " or " Aren't they geese, these 
girls, I swear they've believed me t " and the attempt is 
made to trace hither the source of the dissonances which 
mar the most tender songs of Heine. Besides, if one wishes 
to maintain that Heine consciously imitated Uie procedure 
Just described in Brentano, it is then necessary to admit 
that he was by nature disposed to buffoonery : an evident 
circle in reasoning. I would, moreover, add, it is little 
likely that our poet spoiled out of pure caprice, by a brutal 
word or an ironic exclamation, the mood produced by his 
poems. If it be insisted that he was a poet occupied 
solely with effect, one must simply admit that, with no 
better reason, he destroyed the effect he had produced ; if 
his aim was only to please, he would have listened at least 
to his critics, and have excised from a second edition of 
his poems those passages in the first which had been badly 
received. He did not do this— it seems that the ironic 
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Now, these and other like reasons, discovered and undiscovered by critics, may 
have influenced Heine in part or largely to make so overwhelming a use of ironic 
antithesis; but even then the question still remains unsolved: Where did he find his 
model? For, search as one will in romanticism before Heine, no like Stimmungs- 
brechung can be found. A most casual reading of Brentano's lyrics and ballads will 
dispel utterly the theory that Heine found it there, and the statement remains, as many 
others do in literary criticism, because none takes the trouble to investigate the 
matter. But if one does trouble to investigate the Schrutderhilpfel^ there are at once 
at hand hundreds of analogies to Heine's usage, too close for mistaking." 

Before going farther, however, it will be best to clear away a misunderstanding, 
which seems all too common, as to just what Heine's ironical antithesis really is. I 
conceive it, briefly, to be this: Heine brings before our eyes a situation which interests 
us, and makes an appeal upon our sympathy, to induce within us a certain mood. 
While we still fancy ourselves secure in the assurance that the situation will resolve 
itself according to conventional method, we are suddenly confronted, as by lightning 
from a clear sky, with an irony which for the moment bids fair to destroy all the 
beauty of description which has been slowly unfolded before us, and which gives us a 
shock of undeniable surprise — which almost makes us catch our breath. Whether 
this ironic antithesis find expression in but a verse at the end of a short song, or 
whether it include a whole canto of stanzas, its aim and its effect are one and the same. 
This identity of figure is often not recognized, for Legras,*^ like many another, strives 
to set up a specious distinguendum between Heine's irony as it occurs in his shorter 
lyrics and Heine's irony as it occurs in the longer pieces, Tannhduser, Atta Trolly 
Deutschland. He bases this distinction, as Hofmann did his between the Schlum- 
periled and the SchnaderhUpfely on the extremely subjective decision as to obscene or 
not obscene. A great difference does exist, of course, between moral and immoral in 
the social world, the political world, and, if you wish, in the art- world; but how ironic 



antithesis translated faithfully for him the straggle which 
his own heart was undergoing. Brentano may have been 
able to help him oat now and then with a osefal or piqaant 
example ; bat he did not serre him as master." 

S7 In Uie light of snch close analogies, Scherer's state* 
ment is too general to be of any seryice (Hietory of Oerman 
Literature, New York, 1885, Vol. II, p. 279) : '' Heine was 
only porsning [in this ironic antithesis] to its last results 
a principle of romanticism which had originated in the 
prerions century. Since Addison and others, Socrates had 
been an ideal of European authors, and Socratic irony an 
object of their aspiration. Friedrich Schlegel discovered 
irony in Goethe's WiUielm MeUier, and demanded irony of 
every perfect poet; this irony he sometimes defined as 
analogous to the Socratic mingling of Jest and earnest, 
sometimes as a * constant self-parody,* sometimes as a 
* transcendental buffoonery,* sometimes as * the clear con- 
sciousness which abides amid the perpetual flux of ever- 
brimming chaos.* ** This is true, but then it is also true 
that the A;^naderMp/eI is Socratic, and so, it may be said, 
is life In general, for it mixes jest and earnest most sadly. 

M '' I do not believe," says Legras (p. 280), " that another 



of Heine's vrritings has ever produced so brutal a decep- 
tion as has the end of DeiUachland, The passages where 
the bawds of Hamburg parade are sufficiently empty and 
uninteresting; but anger, almost, takes hold on one when 
running through for the first time those chapters smeared 
with an ineffectual ordure, in which the goddess Ham- 
monia appears. How could Heine dare to print his scata- 
logical allusions under the protection of MoliftreT How 
could he not understand that a vulgar object is never 
oomic except in the proper situationT What is there left 
to be said, when Heine describes the privy-chair of Charles 
the Oreatf Ordure is as much out of place here as it is 
repugnant ; it does not add one iota of comedy to the poet's 
theme, which it but halts profitlessly at these dirty objects. 
This whole ending of the poem recalls to us sadly what a 
low environment inclosed Heine at this time. Unhesitant, 
with a sort of senile satisfaction, he ends that one of his 
works which might, perhaps, have been the fullest and the 
most eloquent, with a kennel-like description of a girl in 
the low districts of Altona, and with a pun on the word 
* chair.* Ah, how Mathilde will laugh when her husband 
tells her such good jokes I '* 
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antitheBis can be more or less ironic, or more or less antithetic, according as it hap- 
pens to be less or more dirty, it is hard to understand. 

We have seen above how carefully Heine copied the Volkslied. We have his 
own words as to the '* epigrammatic ending '^ of the Schnaderhilpfel^ and its influence 
upon him: "While at work on the little songs [of the Lyric Intermezzo],'^^ he writes 
to Maximilian Schottky, on the fourth of May, 1823, '* your short Austrian dance-rimes 
with their epigrammatic endings have often hovered before me." It may be well to 
print below a score of the dance-rimes from this epoch-making book*" which contains 
the ironic antithesis so close to Heine's. More of the quatrains might have been chosen 
to advantage, were it necessary to add to the list ; other larger collections, such as 
Dunger's RundAa und ReimsprUche au8 dem Vogtlande (1876) ; Hermann's Schnada- 
hUpfeln au8 den Alpen^ 3d ed (1894) ; Greinz-Kapferer, Tiroler SchnaddhUpfeln und 
VoVcsliedeTj 4 vola (1890-93), may be well consulted for a wider development of the 
teasing, ironic theme-treatment so common to MtlUer and Heine. But the undeniable 
base is in these sequent stanzas, ab omni obscoenitate purgatis^ to be sure, and yet 
brimful of the bitter-sweet of Heine's constant manner. 



Nuss af d' N&cht, Nuss af d' N&cht 
H&d ma maifi V&da brftcht, 

H&d ma s' geb'n mit da Faust, 
Dass ma da Eopf h&d g'saus't. 

Af 'n Ifiga bi^T^&figa 
H&b a Schl&ghais'l g'richt; 

An'n BuAm h&b i g'f&figa, 
Und des Difig h&d mi gift! 

W&nn daifi Hea'z a so trai wa', 
Und so woah' wa^ wift d&s matfi. 

So mi&sst h&ld daifi Schwesta 
Maifi Schwagarin saifi. 

Schwoa' zaugad muAsst saifi, 
W&nnst maifi Dift'nd'l wfiUst saifi, 

Und schefi h&ch voa' da Brust, 
So h&d da DaubV a Lust. 



Maifi Heai^z is vofi Sfilba, 
Und dain's is vofi Gold, 

Und daifi Africhtikaid 
H&d da Daifi schofi gliollt. 

Und du, maifi liftbi Lena, 

jy Safid'l is schena, 
W&nn s' ah koan'n Z&hfid nid h&d 

Kif hi k&nn s' j& den&I 

I wollt, i war im Himml 
Und lag im Bet und schliftf, 

Und wa' mid Kr&pf n zufidekt, 
D& ass i vofi da 2jiftchl 



God und Hea', 

Gib ma, w&s i begeah'; 

1 begeah' j& nid vfil, 
Nufl*" des — w&s i wfiUI 



O, du hea' zigi Nannerl, 
Haifit h&b i an'n Bausch, 

I tat di gea'n h&ls'n, 
Ab'r i kenn mi nid aus. 



Dass d' just nid goa' sauba bist, 

Des s&g i nid; 
W&nnst &b'r a wefig hibscha wa'st, 

Sch&d'n tat' s da nid. 



Und 's Dift^nd'l h&d g's&gt: 
s' wa' 's Fensterl vafroa^'n; 

Wift da rechti Buft is kemma, 
Is 's glai a^laifit woar'n. 

Im Bachl fliftsst a W&sserl, 

D&s W&sserl m&cht Ais — 
W&nn a schen's Dift^d'l a Jufigfa wa' 

Des wa' w&s nai'sl 



WZIBSA uvD SCHOTTKT, (kterr€ieki$eke VolkaUeder^ Pesth, 1819. 
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W&8 h&8t denn du gesa'n, 
Dass di gear a so duft^scht? — 

Bairn Amtman an'n Grfdrn 
Und a Fledamauswuft'schtl 



Und w&nnst mi nid liftb'n wtUlst, 
So l&sst d' es h&ld blaib'n; 

Main H&fid had vi&r Fifiga,— 
Da Dam zoagt da d' Faig*!!. 

Dea' Buft, dear eah'li deflkt, 
Und dea' h&ld niks vascheflkty 

Dea' wift^d nid g'estimift't, 
NuA>^ bray sekift^t! 



Denn 's Oallsidla Leb'n 
Des is ma nid geb'n, 

I mecht j& vfd liftba 
A Zwoasidla wea^'n. 



Ai, du maifi himmlischa V&da, 
Schik ma do am&l an'n M&fi; 

H&d an i&d's Kazl i&h'n K&da, 
Und an iAd's Hefidl sain'n H&hfil 



Dea' BuA, dear is a Noa', 

Dea' d&s Ding tuftt — 
Dear sain'm Di&rnd'l d' N&s'n &8chnaid't 

Und schtekt s' af'n HuAdl 



A Eapuzina mecht i wea^'n, 
N&cha bauat i m'r a Zold, 

Dass i Gkxl kinnt recht diftna, 
Und frumm leb'n af da Wold. 



An'n Aos'nkr&fiz lifiss i ma m&ch'n, 
Vofi lauta Muschkatnuss — 

Tat s' in 's Biftr aini sch&b'n, 
W&fi mi 's Bet'n vadrussl 



Wann i ah so schefi wa', 
Als wift d' Lafidlamenschay 

So tat i maifi Schefihaid 
Voa' 's Fensta hefiga; 

Maifi Schefihaid voa^ 's Fensta, 
Maifi Traihaid voa' de Dift', 

Geh aina, maifi Hanns'l, 
Und sez di zu mi&'! 



D&s oafi Bea^'gerl affi, 

D&s &fidrihin& — 
Geh, laich ma daifi Dift^ndl, 

D&s main is nid d&I 

's Dift>tid'l auslaich'n 
Des wa' ma schofi rechtl 

Du kinnt'st ma 's vawiAst'n, 
Dass i 's nimma mecht. 

Und w&nnst af daifi Dift>tid1 
So hoagli wfillst sain, 

So kaf d'r a B&bia'l 
Und wiki da 's draifi. 

Und so leg 's in a Eisti, 

Und n&g'l da 's zuft, 
Und so kimmt da koan &fidara 

Wiksad&zuA. 



It is scarce necessary, perhaps, to cite examples of ironic antithesis from - Heine, 
so well known are they all ; but it may be permitted, as it will aid much in graphic 
presentation. First of all, then, come the paradigms, of which criticism maintains 
that they grow naturally from the poet's mood of despair. If they do — and this is 
granted for the argument — why did Heine turn to just this expression to depict his 
despair (Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Eichendorff, MfiUer made small or no use of it) ? 
And if he did turn to this figure, where did he find it in precedent literature? 

Ich, ein solcher Narr, ich Hebe Es ziehen die brausenden Wellen 

Wieder ohne Gegenliebel Wohl nach dem Strand; 

Sonne, Mond und Sterne lachen, Sie schwellen und zerschellen 

Und ich lache mit — imd sterbe. Wohl auf dem Sand. 



Es 1st eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu; 

Und wem sie just passieret, 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwei. 



Sie kommen gross und krflftig, 

Ohn' Unterlass; 
Sie werden endlich heftig — 

Was hilft ims das? 
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Er spielt mit seiner Flinte, 

Die funkelt im Sonnenrot, 
'Er prAsentiert und scbultert — 

Ich woUt', er schOsge mich tot. 

Nur einmal noch mOcht' ich dich sehen 
Und sinken vor dir aufs Knie, 

Und sterbend zu dir sprechen: 
Madame, ich liebe Sie! 



Die Nachtigallen singen 
Herab aus der laubigen Hoh', 

Die weissen Lftmmer springen 
Im weichen, grOnen Elee. 

Ich kann nicht singen und springen, 

Ich liege krank im Gras; 
Ich h6re femes Elingen, 

Mir trflumt, ich weiss nicht was. 



Die Welt ist so schOn imd der Himmel so blau, 
Und die Lfif te, die wehen so lind und so lau, 
Und die Blumen winken auf blflhender Au', 
Und funkeln und glitzem im Morgentau, 
Und die Menschen jubeln, wohin ich schau' — 
Und doch mOcht' ich im Grabe liegen, 
Und mich an ein totes Liebchen schmiegen. 

Also i. J., 14-80-51; Heimk., 6-19; N. F., 40. 

Whatever may be said of the verses just quoted, however, they may be supposed 
to sum up fairly well those instances of antithesis in Heine where ''one hears the shrill 
laughter of utter despair.' ' The other Stimmungsbrechungen have a much more objective 
appearance. Here is one instence, with a well-known parody which it suggests: 

Das war eine wilde WirthschaftI Mei Heizl is klein, 

KriegsYolk und Landesplag'! 's kann niemand hinein, 

Sogar in deinem Herzchen Als die ganze Easem' 

Viel Einquartierung lag. Und noch a paar Herm. 

And so with many another case of Heinesque irony, as we pass his songs in review 
before us — the quick changing from sweet to bitter, the absolute disregard for con- 
ventional poetic usage, the childlike, at times fairly childish, delight in saying the 
wrong thing at the right time, together with the inimitable mockery of the child 
and the glee with which he brings down with one fell swoop the beautiful 
card-structure he has reared before us — we have entered the play-realm of the 
SchnaderhUpfel, where a quick rime or a telling bit of wit suffices unte itself, and 
never has te answer for the results of its flashing nonsense and shallow cynicism. 
Legras will have it that Heine is ''as spiteful as an oriental, as spiteful as Jehovah ''(!) 
in his irony, thus making capital of his Judaic origin — and criticism today, when 
confronted with the playful venom of Deutschland, denominates Heine the outcast 
Jew, the " French " pariah ; as if the poet were really underteking a determined attack 
upon organized society in his travesty of a " winter's tale'M Deutschland is part of 
the same realm as that where the Midsummer NighVs Dream was played; its lorette- 
goddess, Hammonia, is no more concrete than Queen Titania, or, let us say, than 
Yashti who came to the anabaptist's bed at night in Schndbeletoopski. But suppose 
Heine is as spiteful as Jehovah — whatever that may mean; it sounds like a curse of 
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some sort — it is a critical mistake to find this spite exemplified in the ironic antithesis 
of his lyrics, or his lyric-ballads. Where is the ''spite'' in the following? It sounds 
delightfully like the gay humor of a dance-rime: 

O Liebchen mit den Auglein klarl Doch jetzt ist alles wie verschoben 
O Liebchen schOn und bissig! Das ist ein Drflngenl eine Not I 

Das SchwOren in der Ordnimg war, G^torben ist der Herrgott oben, 
Das Beissen war UberflHssig. Und unten ist der Teufel tot. 



Der Sturm spielt auf zum Tanze, 
Er pfeift und saust und brClllt; 

Heisal wie springt das SchiffleinI 
Die Nacht ist lustig und wild. 

Ein Fluchen, Ebrbrechen und Beten 
Schallt aus der KajUte heraus; 

Ich halte mich fest am Mastbaum, 
Und wfLnsche: Wftr' ich zu HausI 



Konntest du in ihren Augen 
Niemals bis zur Seele dringen, 

Und du bist ja sonst kein Esel, 
Teurer Freimd, in solchen Dingen. 



Wenn ich eine Nachtigall wftre, 
So flOg' ich zu dir, mein Kind 

Und sftnge dir Nachts meine Lieder 
Herab von der grOnen Lind'. 

Wenn ich ein Gimpel wftre, 
So flOg* ich gleich an dein Herz; 

Du bist ja hold den Gimpeln, 
Und heilest Gimpelschmerz. 



Die There jedoch, die liessen 
Mein Liebchen entwischen gar still; 

Ein Thor ist immer willig, 
Wenn eine ThOrin will. 



Mensch, bezahle deine Schulden, 
Lang ist ja die Lebensbahn, 

Und du musst noch manchmal borgen, 
Wie du es so oft gethan. 



Und alles schaut so grflmlich trfibe, 
So krausverwirrt und morsch und kalt 

Und wftre nicht das bisschen Liebe, 
So gftb' es nirgends einen Halt. 



Und wenn du schiltst und wenn du tobst 
Ich werd' es geduldig leiden; 

Doch wenn du meine Verse nicht lobst, 
Lass' ich mich von dir scheiden. 



Sie sangen yon Liebessehnen, 
Von Liebe und Liebeserguss; 

Die Damen schwammen in Thrftnen 
Bei Bolchem Kunstgenuss . 



Teurer Freund, du bist verliebt, 
Und du willst es nicht bekennen, 

Und ich seh' des Herzens Glut 
Schon durch deine Weste brennen. 



Glaub nicht, dass ich mich erschiesse, 
Wie schlimm auch die Sachen stehni 

Das alles, meine Sttsse, 
Ist mir schon einmal geschehn. 



Das Frflulein stand am Meere 
Und seufzte lang und bang, 

Es rtlhrte sie so sehre 
Der Sonnenuntergang. 

Mein Frftulein! sei'n Sie munter. 
Das ist ein altes Stttck; 

Hier vome geht sie unter 
Und kehrt von hinten zurllck. 



Further citation is surely unnecessary. So runs on the ironic antithesis to many 
a well-known line: Doktor^ sind Sie des Teufelsf Kriegen wir leicht den gdttlichsten 
Schnupfen und einen unsterblichen Husten, Many another lyric, beside those quoted 
above, is suddenly rounded to a barbed point of wit and sped upon its way with never 
a second thought for it. The use of this telling figure grows gradually so broad that 
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it becomeB a mannerism of the poet; it is no longer a mere foil for true sentimentality, 
it is an entity by itself. It grows to be a habit with Heine — a vice, if yon will; 
every mood of his is lightened by it, his coarseness finds expression in it ; and when 
at times, sorely harried and whipped by his appetites and his ill-fortnnes, he strikes 
out about him blindly like a spoiled child (as in certain of the Zeitgedichtey for 
instance), this figure of ironic antithesis transcends all limits and overwhelms his 
poetic utterance. 

But, it may be objected, why ascribe to the SchnaderhUpfel a figure which Heine 
ever used in his prose writings, which answered so perfectly to his personal tempera- 
ment, and of which he made such unlimited use ? As to the prose, Heine could, and 
doubtless did, find many a prototype in the storm-and-stress and romantic writings of 
that ''transcendental buffoonery '^ of which he was so fond, of that laissez-aller which 
was part of the revolt against the visible universe. But there was no such precedent 
in poetry until Wilhelm Mflller came upon the SchnaderhUpfel in Ziska and Schottky ; 
for if there was one thing which the romantic lyric poet had taken more seriously, 
more sacredly, than he had himself, that one thing was his verse-compositions — those 
verses, that is to say, which were supposedly the real expression of his ego. For in 
multifarious foreign and trivial Oelegenheitsgedichte the romantic poet had tried his 
hand, but not his heart. 

Now, as to ironic antithesis suiting his personal temperament, and as to his large 
use of the figure, these are but two parts of one question. Of course, it suited Heine; 
(as Walzel well says), ''he did not fasten Stimmungsbrechung externally to his poems." 
And the better it suited him, the more was he prone to use it. But did he invent it ? 
No, for in two letters whose sincerity have never been doubted (even by the Heine 
critics) — the one to Wilhelm Muller, the other to Schottky — Heine records the fact that 
an entirely new vista, a new conception of poetry, has been opened to him by the study 
of the SchnaderhUpfel. And, when we come to examine Heine's poems, we find that 
there is in his first verses — Junge Leiden — no single example of the epigrammatische 
Schlu88y but that in all the others, written, as he said, after his eyes had been 
opened, there are instances galore, and, by an almost regular progression, the 
further he writes, the wider use we find of ironic antithesis. And lastly, and best, 
the humor of both Heine lyric and popular dance-rime is identical. That this poet 
developed the figure, once digested, to far other uses and to a greater incisiveness 
than the SchnaderhUpfel had ever cared to do, or had known how to do — is this aught 
but natural? Does the carefully reared hothouse plant lose its identity because it 
has been removed from the sunshine of the open roadside, and forced to growths 
uncontemplated in the economy of outdoor nature? Wilhelm MflUer, who introduced 
the dance-rimes in his Ldndltche Lieder^ was content to leave them their simple, 
roguish rusticity ; Heine made of them one of the fullest expressions of his complex 
personality, by the process of distillation known alone to superlative genius. 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLAY 

"LOVE'S LABOUR'S WON"? 

Albert H. Tolman 

In 1598 a volnme appeared which funuBhes perhaps the most important single 
piece of evidence that we have concerning the reputation that Shakespeare^s writings 
enjoyed among the men of his own day. This book, ^* Palladia Tamia, \ WITS 
TREASVRY | Being the Second part | of Wits Common \ wealth," * was written by 
Francis Meres, "Maister of Artes of both Universities." The portion which especially 
interests us is a sketch, or short treatise, which comes near the end of the work, and 
bears the title '* A comparatiue discourse of our English Poets, with the Oreeke, Latine^ 
and Italian Poets. ^'* ** Wytts Treasurye, "* as it is called in the Stationers* Register^ 
was entered at Stationers' Hall on the 7th of September, 1598. Halliwell-Phillipps 
thinks that the sketch that concerns us, the ''comparatiue discourse," was surely 
written in the summer of 1598, since it contains a notice of the book of satires by 
Marston which was registered on the 27th of the preceding May as The Metamor- 
phosis of Pigmalions ImagCy and Satyres} We cannot be entirely certain about this, 
however. Meres was so exceptionally well acquainted with the literary productions of 
his day that he mentions certain works which were not printed until some years after 
the appearance of his own book, and some others which are not known to have been 
printed at all. Indeed, one of his references to Shakespeare is to those '' sugred Sonnets 
among his priuate friends" that were not published until eleven years later — and are 
not explained yet. 

The attention of scholars was first called to Meres's book by Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
in 1766.* 

In the elaborate sentences in which Meres sets Elizabethan over against ancient 
writers, Shakespeare is mentioned by name nine times. Also, when Meres speaks of 
''these declining and corrupt times, when there is nothing but rogery in villanous 
man,"' he is certainly quoting Falstaff's utterance: "There is nothing but roguery to 
be found in villanous man " (/ Henry IV,, II, iv, 137, 138), We shall look now at 



1 C. M. Inolbbt, Shakspcre Allutton-BookM, Part I (Lon- 
don, 1874), p. 151. The peculiar form of this title inTolyea an 
allusion to a book entitled " Politeuphuia^ Wits Common- 
Wealth," 1597, described by Ingleby as '* a compilation by 
John Bodenham." See Ingleby's Introduction, pp. xxiii, 
zzir. 

i In Abbbr, Tranacript of the Stationen* BegUten^ Vol. 
m, p. 125, the first word of the title is '' Wyttes;** but the 
facsimile of the entry in Halliwell-Phillipps, OitWn«t 
<^ the Life of Shakeepeare^ 10th ed., Vol. II (London, 1898), 
p. U9, shows the form here given. 



>Halliwbll-Phxllipp8, OutUnety Vol. II, pp. 148, 149; 
AXBKB, TranacHpt of the Stationen? BegisUre, Vol. Ill, 
p. 116. 

4 ObaervfUione and Cot^fecturee upon Some Pcwsa^et cf 
Shakeepeare (Oxford, 1706), pp. 15, 16. The writer is indebted 
to Miss Louise Prouty, of the Boston Public Library, for a 
copy of the passage concerned. 

^Snutkapert Attueion-Booke^ Part I, p. 1S0. 
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three of the passages which contain Shakespeare's name; the other six will be cited 
later.* 

As the sonle of Euphorbus was thought to line in Pythagoras : so the sweete wittie soule 
of Quid lines in mellifluous & honj-tongued Shakespeare^^ witnes his Venus and Adonis^ his 
L/ucrece^ his sugred Sonnets among his priuate friends, &c. 

As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedj and Tragedy among the 
Latines: so Shakespeare among the English is the most excellent in both kinds for the 
stage; for Oomedj, witnes his Oentlemen of Verona^ his Errors^ his Loue labors lost^ 
his Loue labours wonne^ his Midsummers night dreame^ & his Merchant of Venice: for 
Tragedy his Richard the 2. Richard the 3. Henry the 4. King John, Titus Andronicus and 
his Romeo and Juliet, 

As Epius Stolo said, that the Muses would speake with Plautus tongue, if thej would 
speak Latin: so I say that the Muses would speak with Shakespeares fine filed phrase, if they 
would speake English. 

It seems to be clear that Meres classifies all the dramas of Shakespeare as either 
comedies or tragedies.' Undoubtedly, also, any play is to him a tragedy in which an 
important character dies. Thus it happens that two plays, the first and second parts 
of Henry IV., which present at his best the greatest comic figure in all literature, 
Falstaff, are together referred to as a tragedy, ^^Henry the 4." 

What play did Meres refer to as " Ixme labours wonne " ? 

Of course, it is possible that this drama has been lost, though students of Shake- 
speare have not generally considered this a likely alternative. 

If Lovers Labour'* s Won^ has not disappeared, the name must belong in some 
way to one of the plays now in our possession. The reference in Meres may represent 
one of two titles which were in use at the same time, and which were both applied to 
one of the plays that we now have, and to the form in which we have it. There are 
two dramas in the first folio edition of Shakespeare's plays to which double titles are 
given in the table of contents and in the page-headings: Twelfe Night, or, What you 
will, and Othello, the Moore of Venice. The second of these is practically a double 



* The entire ** oomparatine disoonne," with seyeral pre- 
ceding pages, is printed in ahdktpere AlluMm-Bookt^ 
Part I, edited by C. M. Ikolbbt, published for the New 
Sbakspere Society (Liondon,1874), pp. 151-67. Abbeb prints 
the " oomparatine discourse *' In full in his En^fluh Oamer^ 
Vol. II (Birmingham, 1879), pp. 94-106. Halliwbll-Phii«- 
LIPPB prints all the passages in which Shakespeare is men- 
tioned by name : OwtUncM cf the lAfe of Sh,^ 10th ed. (Lon- 
don, 1886), Vol. n, pp. 149-51. The text oflngleby has been 
carefully followed in this paper, except that only the mod- 
em forms of «, th, and n haye been used. 

7 Professor J. M. Manly^ asks whether these words sug- 
gested to Shakespeare the foUowing passage in Twe^th 
Night: 

** Clown, What is the opinion of Pythagoras concern- 
ing wild fowlT 

** Malvolio, That the soul of our grandam might haply 
inhabit a bird. 

**Clotm. What thinkest thou of his opinionY 

** Malvolio. I think nobly of the soul, and no way 
approTC his opinion. 



" Clown, Fare thee weU. Remain thou stiU in dark- 
ness : thou shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras ere I will 
aUow of thy wits, and fear to kiU a woodcock, lest thou dis- 
possess the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee weU."'rV, 
ii,54-^ 

It seems probable that the words of Meres helped to sug- 
gest the passage in Shakespeare. Walker thought that 
the dramatist was here drawing directly from Grid. See 
note in Fubnbsb's edition of Twelfth Night, Philadelphia, 
1901. 

SThe Shakespeare First Folio gires the name** Histo- 
ries" to the plays named after the English Kings subse- 
quent to the Norman Conquest, and prints these by 
themselves. The English historical dramas of the six- 
teenth and scTenteenth centuries have recently been made 
the subject of a careful study by Pbofessob F. £. Schbl- 
LIKO, The English Chronicle Play^ New York, 1902. 

*The question of the proper form and interpretation of 
the titles Love^B Labour'^ Lost and Lovers Labomr^s Won 
will be considered in full under the discussion of Much 
Ado about Nothing, See pp. 21-5. 
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title; the earliest known reference to the play (by Wurmsser von Vendenheym, in 
1610) calls it "I'histoire du More de Venise."" 

On the opening page of each of five historical plays in the Folio, an elongated 
title appears, though not in the table of contents or in the ordinary page-headings. 
These full designations are: The First Part of Henry the Fourth^ with the Life and 
Death of Henry Simamed Hot-spurre; The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, Con- 
taining his Death: and the Coronation of King Henry the Fift; The second Part 
of Henry the Sixt, with the death of the Oood Duke Humfrey; The third Part of 
Henry the Sixty with the death of the Duke of Yorke; The Tragedy of Richard the 
Third: with the Landing of Earle Richmond, and the Battell at Bosworth Field.^^ 
These long appellations may fairly be classed with double titles. 

Another possibility is that some play of Shakespeare now in existence represents 
the revised form of the earlier play known as Love's Labour^s Won, In this case the 
probability would be that the present name was given to the new form at the time of 
the revision. It is so probable as to be almost certain that the play which appears 
in the page-headings of the First Folio as The second Part of Henry the Sixt received 
this name when the play took its present shape. The former title. The First part of 
the Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, etc., appears 
on the title-page of the older version, first printed in 1594, out of which with many 
alterations and additions the play in the Folio was made. The play sometimes given 
in the page-headings of the Folio as The third Part of Henry the Sixt, sometimes as 
The third Part of King Henry the Sixt, bears a similar relation to the supposedly 
older play The true Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, etc., printed 1 595. Whether 
in these two cases Shakespeare wrote any portion of the older plays is a question upon 
which scholars are not agreed. But this difiFerence of opinion concerning the origin 
of two dramas in the Shakespearean canon is enough to suggest the possibility that 
some comedy of Shakespeare that we now have may have been known in an earlier 
version as Lovers Labour* s Won. 

It is also possible that Lovers Labour'' s Won received a new name without under- 
going any change of form. If such were the case, we may presume that this new title 
commended itself as an improvement upon the old. 

Mr. H. P. Stokes thinks the evidence conclusive that the following plays of 
Shakespeare, in addition to Othello and Twelfth Night, were each "(generally or 
occasionally) known by [two] different names'': **the Merchant of Venice, or the 'Jew 
of Venice;' Merry Wives of Windsor, or 'Sir John Falstaff;' 1 Henry IV,, or * Hot- 
spur;' " Henry V., or 'Agincourt;' 2 and 3 Henry VI., or 'York and Lancaster,' 
&c.; Henry VIII., or 'AH is True;' Much Ado, &c., or 'Benedick and Beatrice;' 
Julius Coesar, or 'Caesar's Tragedy.'"" 

These, then, would seem to be the possible explanations why no play has come 



^^8hdke$pectre'» Ccnturie of Frayt^ 2d ed. (Lcmdon, n Compare the elongated title giyen above. 

1879), p. 03. la CKn/ngAogical Order at Shaketpeare'M PUm* (London, 

11 The Tariations in the typography of these titles are 1878), p. 110, note, 
not reproduced. 
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down to us with the title Lovers Labour's Won: first, the play so designated is no 
longer extant; second, it once bore a double title, and the name by which we now know 
it is only a portion of its former full appellation ; third, the change of the name Lovers 
Labour* 8 Won to that which now designates some one of the comedies that we know 
was connected in some way with a revision of the play; fourth, the title was changed 
for some other reason, presumably to secure one that was more appropriate. 

Let us assume that Lovers Labour* 8 Won has come down to us in some form ; 
and let us bear in mind the fact that no positive evidence connects this title with any 
particular comedy of Shakespeare. What conditions, then, ought one of the come- 
dies to satisfy, and what characteristics ought it to possess, if it is to establish as good 
a claim as possible, in the absence of definite external evidence, to be identified with 
Meres's ^^Loue labour8 wonne'^^f 

A first requirement seems to be that the comedy selected shall not appear by 
name in Meres's list. Strangely enough, two of the solutions that have been proposed 
identify Love*8 Labour'* s Won respectively with Lovers Labour* 8 Lost and A Mid- 
summer 'NighVs Dream, though both of these plays are mentioned by Meres. There 
is an evident presumption against these views. 

A second requirement is, of course, that no comedy can be considered to represent 
Love* 8 Labour's Won unless it can be shown that the play either was, or at least may 
have been, in existence in some form as early as 1598. In the absence of definite 
external testimony, a great variety of evidence bearing upon the probable date of a 
particular play may need to be considered. 

That the title Love*8 Labour'* 8 Won should aptly designate the course of the 
action in the play which we suppose to have been thus named, seems to be a third 
reasonable requirement. It is not entirely clear, however, that we have a right to 
expect that the name in question shall apply with peculiar fitness. The companion 
play, Love'*8 Labour* s Lost, is not very happily named. Tieck recognized this by 
giving to the German translation the title Liebes Leid und Lust It may seem prob- 
able, just for this reason, that the other of the two parallel designations was peculiarly 
apt. But even if we were to accept this inconclusive argument as sound, we should 
not be greatly helped, since the phrase Lovers Labour'* s Won is almost a formula for 
the action of a romantic comedy. We may almost exalt it to a class name, and speak 
of the love's-labour's-won comedies. Few good English comedies would fail to be 
included in this class. Says Fumess: 

Under Love labours wonne, I suppose he [Meres] may have had in mind any one of 
several Comedies, wherein the labours of love were successful, as they generally are in all 
Oomedies.^^ 

The similarity of the names Lovers Labour'*s Lost and Lovers Labour* s Won 
leads us to expect parallelisms and correspondences between the plays themselves. 
Considerations of this nature may be of some service in testing the claim of any 
comedy to be accepted as having once borne the second of these designations. We 

i« Preface to Varioram edition of Much Ado About Nothing (Ph-ilt^^eXphitL, 1809), p. ziv. 
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should expect the two companion plajs to be similar in style and versification. Es- 
pecially should we expect them to agree in tone, in spirit and mental attitude, in the 
mood which produced them and the mood which they produce. About the . same 
proportion of jest and earnest would probably appear in each. 

Just how far the two plays may fairly be expected to correspond in structure it is 
hard to say. The dramatist is so dependent upon the nature of his material that a 
very high degree of structural agreement, or similarity, even between two companion 
pieces, is hardly to be looked for. Still, some correspondence of action to action, 
feature to feature, and character to character, would be probable. We may therefore 
look upon agreement with Love*8 Labour* s Lost in style and versification, agreement 
in tone, and correspondence in dramatic structure, as three more points to be consid- 
ered in connection with any play that is proposed as a claimant for the title Lovers 
Labour*8 Won. 

It seems probable, also, that the play referred to by Meres, if compared with 
Lovers Labour* 8 Lost^ would show many detailed similarities of thought and expres- 
sion. 

We have thus mentioned seven criteria, of various degrees of cogency, by which 
we may test the proposal to accept any particular comedy of Shakespeare as Love's 
Labour'* s Won under another name. To summarize these seven points in a few words, 
we may call them: absence from Meres^s list, date, aptness of Meres^s title, similarity 
to Lovers Labour's Lost in style and versification, in tone, in structure, in details of 
thought and language. In treating each separate theory that we take up, it will 
usually be sufficient to refer to only those topics, or tests, among the seven just men- 
tioned, under which definite evidence is presented. 

The various theories which have been advanced concerning Lovers Labour's Won 
will be considered in the following order: 

I. That Love's Labour's Won has been lost. 

II. That it is to be identified with Love's Labour^s Lost. 

III. With A Midsummer-NighPs Dream. 

IV. With The Tempest. 

V. With AlVs Well That Ends Well. 

VI. With Much Ado About Nothing. 

VII. With The Taming of the Shrew. 

It will be useful to have before us also the chronological order in which these 
theories were made public. So far as the writer can determine, the above views were 
put forth in the following succession:'^ 

1. All's Well; proposed by Parmer in 1767. 

2. The Tempest; by Hunter, 1839. 

8. Love's Labour's Lost; by a writer in the Quarterly Review^ 1840. 
4. That Love's Labour's Won has been lost; proposed by the same Quarterly 
Beviewer as an alternative solution, 1840. 

UBeferenoM will be given later under the separate theories. 
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5. The Taming of the Shrew ; by Craik, 1857. 

6. Much Ado About Nothing ; by Brae, 1860. 

7. A Midsummer-Nights Dream; by von Westenholz, 1902. 

As might be expected in view of the variety of opinions just indicated, there have 
not been wanting those who have either suggested or affirmed that the question will 
never admit of any fairly decisive settlement unless new evidence bearing upon it 
shall come to light. This inability to form any decided opinion may perhaps be said 
to constitute an eighth answer to the problem ; but it has seemed best not to classify 
and treat this together with the seven more positive theories. The statements of some 
who hold this opinion against opinions, or incline toward it, will be noted at the close 
of the paper. 

I. THE VIEW THAT THE PLAY CALLED ''LOVE's LABOUB's WON" HAS BEEN LOST 

A writer in the Quarterly Review is the sole representative of the theory con- 
cerning Lovers Labour^ s Won which is to be discussed in the next division of this 
paper. As an alternative to that theory, however, he considers the view that the play 
in question has been lost to have much probability. In opposing Hunter's advocacy 
of The Tempest as the play sought for, he says: 

Why should Mr. Himter think it improbable that a play of Shakespeare's should be lost ? 
Surely, in the troubled times of the fanatical and anti-theatrical generation which succeeded 
him, it was much more probable that, unless published immediately after his death, any work 
of our immortal dramatiBt's should be destroyed than pf^served.'^ 

Halliwell-Phillipps is strongly inclined to the view that our play has entirely 
disappeared. His words are: 

Love Labours Won, a production which is nowhere else alluded to, is one of the numerous 
works of that time which have long since perished, unless its graceful appellation be the original 
or a secondary title of some other comedy." 

Li his recent Introduction to Shakespeare Professor Dowden puts the matter thus: 

The Love's Labour's Won which Meres names may be a lost play of Shakespeare, or pos- 
sibly, as has been conjectured. All's Well that Ends Well in an earlier form may have borne 
this title." 

The fact that Fletcher's comedy The Wild-Ooose Chase had been "long lost" 
when the folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher appeared in 164:7 might be thought 
to support the hypothesis now before us concerning Lovers Labour^s Won, But the 
publisher in his address to the readers lamented the absence of The Wild-Ooose Chase 
as the only omission in his volume. Moreover, the play was soon recovered, and was 
published in 1652. 

We should note, however, that there is no early mention of AlVs Well that Ends 
Wellj or allusion to it ; ^* also that the only supposed early reference to Measure for Meas- 

^^Qiuirierly Revitw, VoL LXV (1840), p. 481. ments in the next paragraph concerning The Wild-Ooose 

17 Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 10th ed. (London, <^^»^^ see Ward, A History of Estf^h Drainatic Liter- 

1898), Vol. I, p. 172. aturc, Vol. II, 2d ed. (London, 1899), p. 707. 
"London and New York, n. d., p. 30.-For the state- "Herford. EversUy Sh., Vol. lU, p. 111. 
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ure is one that we could not possibly recognize if we did not possess the text.*^ It is not 
impossible that an early comedy of Shakespeare should so far disappear from men^s 
knowledge that the only trace to reach us should be the mention of the title by a single 
writer. We cannot be sure that no early and relatively unimportant play of Shake- 
speare had disappeared, simply because the editors of the Folio said nothing about any 
such loss. 

II. "love's laboub's lost" 

The Quarterly Reviewer whose article has been noticed in the previous section 
offers also the following suggestion: 

May not Lovers Labours Won be the second part of the title of Lovers Labours Lost f The 
passage in Meres, where the names immediately follow each other, would seem to countenance 
such a conjecture; and the story of the comedy would fully bear it out. In it Love's Labours — 
comic labours — are both lost and uxm: lost^ because they led to a year of penance; and toon, 
because, at the end of that year, they were to receive their reward.'' 

The fact, already referred to, that Tieck gave the title Liebes Leid und Lust to 
the German translation of this play, is an interesting recognition of the truth of the 
last sentence quoted. 

When one reads the passage from Meres that furnishes the basis of our whole 
discussion, it seems perfectly clear that he mentions by name six different tragedies and 
six different comedies, all by Shakespeare. Dowden makes the natural comment: '' It 
will be noticed that Meres mentions six plays of each kind, preserving a balanced sym- 
metry which he affects.'' Dowden then adds: "Possibly he made omissions, possibly 
he pressed into his list the doubtful TUuSj with the object of equalising the number 
of tragedies and comedies named by him." ^ 

How far does Meres " affect a balanced symmetry '' in the sketch where occurs 
the passage that we are seeking to interpret? It is impossible for us to reprint the 
entire essay ; but, as the six remaining references to Shakespeare fairly represent the 
style of the disquisition, and as they have an independent interest for students of the 
great dramatist, they are given here: 

As the Gh-eeke tongue is made famous and eloquent by Homer , Hesiod, Evripedes, Aeschilus, 
Sophocles, PindaruSf Phocylides, and Aristophanes; and the Latine tongue by Virgillj Ouid^ 
Horace, Silius ItalicuSj Lucanus, Lucretius, Ansonius and Claudianus; so the English 
tongue is mightily enriched, and gorgeouslie inuested in rare ornaments and resplendent abili- 
ments by Sir Philip Sidney, Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlow and 
Chapman, 

********** 

As Ouid saith of his worke; 

lamque opus exegi, quod nee louis ira, nee ignis. 
Nee poterit ferrum, nee edax abolere vetustas. 

And as Horace saith of his; Exegi monumsntum acre perennius; Regalique situ pyrami- 
dum aUius; Quod non imber edax; Non Aquilo impotens possit diruere; out innumerabilis 



M/Md., p. 231. 

SI Qnarierlv Review, Vol. LXV (1810), p. 482. 



^SlMktpere Primer (New York, 1879), p. 34. 
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annorum aeriea dt fuga temporum .• so say I severall j of sir Philip Sidneys^ SpencerSy DanielSy 
DrajftonSy ShaJeespeareSj and Warners workes; 

Non louis ira / imbres : Mara .* ferrum .* flammoj senectua^ 

Hoc opus unda .* Ities .* turbo / venena ruent, 
Et quanquam ad pulcherrimum hoc opus eueriendum tres illi Dij 

conspirabunty Cronus, VulcanuSy dt pater ipse gentie; 
Non tamen annorum aeries^ non flammoj nee enaia^ 

Aetemum potuit hoc abolere Decua, 

As Pindaruay Anacreon and Callimachua among the Oreekes; and Horace and Catullua 
among the Latines are the best Lyrick Poets: so in this faculty the best among our Poets are 
Spencer who exoelleth in all kinds) Daniely Drayton, Shakespeare, Bretton, 

As these Tragicke Poets flourished in Greece, Aeachylua, Euripedea, Sophoclea, Alexander 
Aetolua, Achaeua Erithriaeua, Aatydamaa Atheneinaia, Apollodoma Taraenata, Nicomachus 
Phrygius, Theapia Atticua, and Timon Apolloniaiea ; and these among the Latines, Acciua, M, 
Attiliua, Pomponiua Secundua and Seneca; so these are our best for Tragedie, the Lord Buck- 
hurat, Doctor Leg of Cambridge, Doctor Edea of Oxforde, maister Edward Ferria, the Authour 
of the Mirrour for Magiatratea, Marlow, Peele, Wataon, Kid, Shakespeare, Drayton, Chapman, 
Decker and Beniamin lohnaon. 

The best Poets for Comedy among the Greeks are these, Menander, Ariatophanea, Eupolia 
Athenienaia, Alexia Teriua, Nicoatratua, Amipaiaa Athenienaia, Anaxandridea Rhodiua, 
Ariatonymua, Archippua Athenienaia and Calliaa Athenienaia; and among the Latines, Plau- 
tfia, Terence, Naeuiua, Sext, Turpilius, lAciniua Imbrex, and Virgiliua Romanvs : so the best 
for Comedy amongst vs bee, Edward Earle of Oxforde, Doctor Oager of Oxforde, Maister 
Rowley once a rare SchoUer of learned Pembrooke Hall in Cambridge, Maister Edwardea one of 
her Maiesties Chappell, eloquent and wittie lohn Lilly, Lodge, Oaacoyne, Greene, Shakeapeare, 
Thomas Naah, Thomas Heywood, Anthony Mundye our best plotter, Chapman, Porter, Wilaon, 
Hathway, and Henry Chettle, 

********** 

As these are famous among the Greeks for Elegie, Melanthua, Mymnerua Colophonius, 
Olympiua Myaiua, Partheniua^ Nicaeua, Philetaa Coua, Theogenea Megarenaia and Pigrea 
Halicamaaaaeua ; and these among the Latines, Mascenaa, Quid, Tibullua, Propertiua, T. 
Valgiua, Cassius Seuerus & Clodius Sabinus; so these are the most passionate among ys to 
bewaile and bemoane the perplexities of Loue, Henrie Howard Earle of Surrey, sir Thom^as 
Wyat the elder, sir Francis Brian, sir Philip Sidney, sir Walter Rawley, sir Edward Dyer, 
Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Whetstone, Oascoyne, Samuell Page sometines fel- 
lowe of Corpus Christi CoUedge in Oxford, Churchyard, Bretton}^ 

In the first of the above passages, eight Greek and eight Boman writers are mated 
with eight Elizabethans. In the second passage, there is no " balanced symmetry." 
In each of the four remaining quotations there seems to he some attempt to make the 
number of classical writers mentioned equal to the number of Englishmen; but under 

3tliigleby and Arber hare no comma here; Halliwell- mic« and ^icoeiM : WitU Academy^ a Treaturie of OouJden 

Phillipps has one. According to Suidas, Parthenios the Sentencea^ etc by Fr: M (London, 1636), Part 

elegiac writer was a Nicnan; and the word J^ieaeiM cannot 2, p. 626.— Ancient critical easay upon English PoeU and 

here be explained in any other way. Miss Louise Prouty, PoUy^ ed. by J. Haslewood, 1615. 

of the Boston Public Library, sUtes that the two following ^^Shakapen AUuBian-Booka, Part I, edited by C. M. 

reprinta of this passage show no comma between Parthe- Iholbbt (London, 1874), pp. 157, IdtMO. 
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the elegiac poets, according to the punctuation of Ingleby and Arber, fifteen English 
writers are set over against seven Greeks and seven Bomans. The symmetry of the 
passage concerning " Poets for Comedy" is imperfect in all three of the reprints acces- 
sible to the writer; ten Greek and six Roman writers are balanced by seventeen 
Elizabethans. 

The suggestion of the Quarterly Reviewer is, practically, that Meres pressed into 
service the double title of a single comedy in order to secure a merely formal sym- 
metry, and thus make the titles of five comedies balance those of six tragedies. Since 
a similar explanation is brought forward more distinctly by von Westenholz in the next 
division of this paper, the discussion of the question will be deferred until then. 
The natural presumption is against this method of meeting the difficulty. 

III. "A midsummeb-nioht's dbeam" 

The view just examined makes Lovers Labour's Won another name for the play 
Lovers Labour^s Lost. But there is about the same grammatical and prima facie 
basis for another suggestion, namely, that Lovers Labour^s Won is the first title, or 
the first half of the title, of the comedy which follows it in Meres's list, A Midsummer' 
NighVs Dream. However, this view seems to have been first put forward in the 
present year (1902) in an acute and gracefully worded article by a German scholar, 
Professor von Westenholz.'* 

If we disregard for the moment the manifest objection that Meres seems to men- 
tion six different comedies to balance six tragedies, it is really surprising how much 
von Westenholz finds in support of his conjecture. He insists that in a play which is 
to be identified with Love's Labour* s Won we must expect to find a parallelism with 
Love's Labour'^s Lost corresponding to the intentional parallelism in the titles. 
Agreement in the general tone, and marked correspondences in the action and the 
characters, are to be looked for. 

Von Westenholz finds only two comedies in all those of Shakespeare which in 
general plan and in tone {nach AnUige und Tonart) can be accepted as mentally and 
spiritually related (geistig verwandt) to Lovers Labour'' s Lost. These are As You 
Like It and A Midsummer-Nighfs Dream; and in the former of these the other 
correspondences desired are wanting. 

This critic considers that the Duke, Lysander, and Demetrius, in A Midsummer- 
NighVs Dream, correspond to three of the lovers in Love's Labour^s Lost, the 
King, Longaville, and Dumain. He even finds the agreement in the initials of the 
courtiers^ names to be significant, since the Elizabethans did "' something affect the 
letter." 

Biron as a lover has no analogue in A Midsummer-Nighfs Dream, but as 
humorist and interpreter of the action we find a counterpart in PucL It is Biron 
and Puck who express the contrast in the outcome of the two plays in contrasted 

> "Shakespeares 'Gewonnene LiebesmOh,* " in the Beilage xur AUgemeinen Zeituno^ January li, 1902, pp. 77-9. 
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passages, which remind ns at once of the titles Lovers Labour^a Lost and Lovers 

Labour* 8 Won: 

Our wooing doth not end like an old play; 
Jack hath not Jill. 

— L. L. Lost, V, ii, 884, 885. 

Jack shall have Jill ; 
Nought shall go ill. 

—A M.'N. Dream, III, ii, 461, 462. 

The daring suggestion is made that perhaps Puck is called Robin because that 
name contains the same letters that are in Biron, We may add that the strange iden- 
tification of the dainty Puck with Hobin Goodfellow {A M,-N, Z)., II, i, 34), the 
toiling "lubber fiend" of Milton's L'^ Allegro, is thus given a still stranger explanation. 

Von Westenholz sets over against each other the play, or procession, of the Nine 
Worthies, in one comedy, and the foolish characters who produce it, and, in the other, 
the play of Pyramus and Thisbe, and the craftsmen-actors. This is in many ways a 
striking parallel. The correspondence which is noted between Armado's lofty wooing 
of Jaquenetta and Titania's infatuation for Bottom is less marked. 

The fact that Bottom jests with each of the other servants of Titania but not with 
Moth {A M,'N, Z>., Ill, i; IV, i), von Westenholz explains by the bold supposition 
that Moth was a character added after the completion of the play, solely for the pur- 
pose of reminding us of the little page bearing that name in Lovers Labour^s Lost. 

It is suggested by von Westenholz that Lovers Labour^ s Lost failed to keep the 
stage because of its weakness as an acting play ; that this setting aside of its com- 
panion-piece took away the special significance of the title Love's Labour'* s Won; and 
that the play which had borne this last name came to be known later as A Midsummer- 
NighVs Dream, This new appellation should be interpreted as a fanciful sugges- 
tion concerning the origin of the play ; thus we escape the difficulty that the 
action closes on the evening of May Day. Meres is supposed to have used the double 
title both for the sake of greater clearness, the play having borne each name in turn, 
and especially that he might preserve a superficial balance between the two parts of 
his list. 

The Taming of the Shrew, which is believed to have been in existence, was 
perhaps excluded because of its excessive borrowing from its source, the comedy called 
The Taming of a Shrew {wegen der allzu engen Anlehnung an die Vorlage), or for 
other reasons. 

To say that Meres put in a double title for one comedy in order to preserve an 
outward equality between the two divisions of his catalogue, skilfully turns the flank 
of those who have relied upon the symmetry and balance of the "comparatiue dis- 
course" as proving that each half of the list contains six plays. According to von 
Westenholz, Meres was indeed so fond of outward symmetry that he was content to 
balance six titles representing five comedies against six title? representing six tragedies. 
In saying this, von Westenholz is really supporting the theory of the Quarterly 
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Keviewer concerning Love^9 Labour* s Lost, examined in the previous section, just as 
much as his own. 

One cannot help feeling that it would have been more natural for Francis Meres 
to drop one of the tragedies from his catalogue, naming only five dramas of each kind, 
than to set over against an actual play a mere cipher, a dummy title. 

Von Westenholz might well have called attention to the fact known to all that the 
Folio and the early quartos show us not a single play of ^^Henry the 4.,^^ as cited by 
Meres, but two plays. The First Part of King Henry the Fourth and The Second 
Part of King Henry the Fourth, Even if we admit that Meres felt his title 
^^Henry the 4.^' to represent two closely related dramas and not one long drama, this 
method of reducing or compressing seven titles to six in the list of tragedies offers little 
support to the conjecture that five real titles were extended to six apparent ones in the 
list of comedies. 

The First Folio, as is well known, prints the plays of Shakespeare in three sepa- 
rate divisions, called in the preliminary '^Catalogue,'' or table of contents, ^'Comedies, 
Histories, Tragedies ;^^ and the ''Histories,^^ the plays named from English kings sub- 
sequent to the Norman Conquest, are given in their historical order. Yon Westenholz 
argues from these facts that it is very probable that the order in which the plays are 
printed in the two other divisions of the Folio is based upon some real principle or 
principles, although the existing arrangement has not seemed to show any distinct plan. 
He finds it significant that Lovers Labour^ s Lost is followed immediately in the Folio 
by what he believes to be its companion play, A Midsummer-Night 's Dream. Meres 
names these two plays together and in the same order, if we admit that A Midsummer- 
Night 's Dream is first designated by a former title Lovers Labour's Won, 

It is a striking fact, which the present writer has not seen noted, that the 
comedies named by Meres, disregarding the uncertain Lovers Labour*s Won, are 
printed in the Folio in the order in which he names them, though not consecutively. 
This is made clear in the following table : 

Folio Ordor Order in Meres 

The Tempest 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona Oentlemen of Verona 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 

Measure for Measure 

The Comedy of Errors Errors 

Much Ado about Nothing 

Love's Labour's Lost Loue labors lost 

Loue labours wonne 
A Midsummer-Nighfs Dream Midsummers night dreame 

The Merchant of Venice Merchant of Venice 

As You Like It 
The Taming of the Shrew 
AlVs Well that Ends Well 
Twelfth Night; or, What You Will 
The Winter's Tale 
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How shall we account for this strange agreement in the order of the Folio and of 
Meres? Can it be that the editors of the Folio were acquainted with the passage in 
the '' comparatiue discourse, ^^ and consciously or unconsciously made their arrangement 
agree therewith ? If the list of Meres is to conform throughout to the order of the 
Folio, as it does in the case of the five known comedies which it contains, then we are 
limited, apparently, to the three theories concerning Lovers Labour's Won that have 
now been presented, namely : Lovers Labour* s Won has been lost ; the name is a second 
title for Love's Labour* s Lost ; the name is a first title for A Midsummer'Ntghfs 
Dream. 

The acuteness and skill with which von Westenholz has worked out and presented 

his theory almost blind one to its fundamental difficulty. Some of his arguments 

have undeniable force. 

IV. "the tempest" 

Much attention has been given during the past thirty years to the question of the 
chronological order in which Shakespeare^s plays were written. In other words, men 
have studied more carefully than ever before the progressive development of Shake- 
speare's mind and art Every student of the subject knows that, as one result of this 
inquiry, The Tempest has come to be accepted as one of the latest plays of its great 
author. The comedy shows in a high degree those peculiarities of versification, style, 
and spirit which have been found to mark the closing period of Shakespeare's writing. 
It seems really impossible that the play can have been in existence at the time when 
Meres wrote his " comparatiue discourse." 

We shall therefore give but little space to the theory of Bev. Joseph Hunter that 

Lovers Labour* s Won is a name that was once given to The Tempest. This view was 

published in a separate Disquisition in 1839, and Hunter enlarged and fortified his 

statement of it in his New Illustrations of Shakespeare in 1845.^ 

In what way is it [asks Hunter] that Prospero makes trial of the love of Ferdinand for 
Miranda? How, but by imposing upon him certain labours f The particular kind of labour is 
the placing in a pile logs of firewood. He serves in this as Jacob did for Rachel, unnning his 
bride from her austere fother by them. In other words he proves the sincerity of his affection 
to the satisfaction of Prospero by the faithfulness with which he performs these labours, and 
thus his love labours win the consent of Prospero to their union.'^ 

Concerning Hunter's fundamental contention that Love*s Labour*s Won is a fit- 
ting designation for The Tempest, Enight observes: 

Our belief in the significancy of Shakspere's titles would be at an end if even a ^' main 
incident " was to suggest a name, instead of the general course of the thought or action." 

Says Fumess upon the same point: 

For us who are not convinced by Hunter's arguments, it is sufficient to remember that 
Prospero's object in subjecting the young Prince to his power was gained as much after the first 

2>Vol. I« Part II, pp. 123-M. Abundant extracts are 28 Edition Shakspere, 2d ed. (London, 1812) , Introdno- 

ffiven in Fubness's Variorum edition of The Tempeat tion to AlVa Well^ Vol. I, p. 385. 
(Philadelphia, 1892), pp. 284-94. Instead of the full title of an edition of the complete 

21 New IllwtratUmM, Vol. I, Part U (London, 1845), p. ^^'^^ <>' *^e dramatist, the abbreviation "Ed. Shake- 
13 J. speare ^' (Shakspere, etc.) wiU sometimes be used. 
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\log] had been carried, as after the thousandth, and that the labour in itself amounted to noth- 
ing, and could really win nothing; Miranda's hand was not set as the price of it, and in fact 
Prospero had adopted Ferdinand as his future son-in-law before he was shipwrecked, so that it 
could not have been any labours of Ferdinand that won Miranda." 

Hunter was never able to gain adherents to his view, and the later developments 
of Shakespearean study have deprived this theory both of probability and interest. The 
further arguments for and against it are accessible in Fumess's edition of The Tempest^ 
and need not be detailed here. 

V. "all's well that ends well" 

We have noted that Tyrwhitt first called attention to Meres's book in 1766. Farmer, 
in his essay On the Learning of Shakespeare^ 1767, was the first to oflfer a suggestion 
as to the meaning of the enigmatical title found in Meres. He speaks of " All's' Well 
that Ends Well, or, as I suppose it to have been sometimes called. Love's Labour 
Wonne."" 

Farmer's conjecture was probably suggested by the fitness of the title Love's 
Lc^ur'^s Won, considered by itself, to serve as a designation for AlVs Well. Malone 
in 1778, in the first edition of his essay. An Attempt to Ascertain the Order in which 
the Plays of Shakspeare Were Written, accepted Farmer's conjecture, and gave to 
AlFs Well the date 1598, the very year when we are to suppose that it is mentioned 
by Meres under another name. "No other of our authour's plays," Malone declared, 
"could have borne that title [Love'^s Labour*s Won] with so much propriety.*'" 
Nevertheless, the mature style of certain portions caused Malone later to assign 1606 
as a more probable date for the writing of this comedy." 

The difficulty which compelled this scholar to abandon his first opinion would 
probably have prevented a general acceptance of Farmer's conjecture, had not another 
peculiarity of AlVs Well made it seem entirely feasible to combine in one theory all 
that was essential in both of Malone's opinions, apparently contradictory though they 
were. According to Collier, Coleridge expressed the opinion "in 1811, and again in 
1818, though it is not found in his * Literary Remains,' that * All's Well that Ends 
Well,' as it has come down to us, was written at two different, and rather distant 
periods of the poet's life. He pointed out very clearly two distinct styles, not only of 
thought, but of expression."" 

In his Lectures on Shakspere, as now collected and published, Coleridge speaks 
of AlVs Well as having been "originally intended as the counterpart of * Love's La- 
bour's Lost.' " •* It is clear, therefore, that he accepted also the suggestion of Farmer. 

Two facts already indicated — the prima facie fitness of the title Lovers Labour^s 
Won to designate the play of AlVs Well, and the apparent existence in the play side by 



» Varioram ed. of The Tempe$t^ p. 288. »Varionim Sbakespoare of 1821, edited by Boswsll 

to The Bo8wbll-Maix)WB Variorum edition of Shake- A"» Malonb, VoL II, p. 406, 
■peare (London, 1821), VoL I, p. 314. >3Ed. Shakespeare, J. P. CoLun, 2d ed. (London, 

» Edition Shakspeare (London, 1790), Vol. I, Part I, 1*58), Vol. II, p. 529. 
p. 319. M London, 1885 (1883), p. 248. 
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side of two widely dissimilar styles of writing — have led perhaps the majority of Shake- 
spearean students at the same time to accept the identification proposed by Farmer, 
and to admit that portions of AlPs Well are later than 1598. While no two of these 
critics would express themselves in just the same way, CoUier^s statement of the matter 
is a fairly representative one : 

My notion is that " All's Well that Ends Well " was in the first instance, and prior to 1596, 
called '^Love's Labour's Won," and that it had a clear reference to "Love's Labour's Lost," of 
which it might be considered the counterpart. It was then, perhaps, laid by for some years, 
and revived by its author, with alterations and additions, about 1605 or 1606, when the new title 
of "All's Well that Ends Well" was given to it." 

The theory that in the title Loue labours uoonne Meres refers to an earlier 
form of the play AlFs Well that Ends Well has been held by Coleridge (as already 
indicated), Tieck, Collier (already cited), Lloyd, Verplanck, Dyce, White, Gervinus, 
von Friesen, Ward, Elze, Fleay (first opinion), Furnivall, Stokes, Hudson, Boyle, 
Brandos, and Herford." 

Those scholars who believe that AlFs Well existed in its present form as early as 
1598 are able to identify that play with Lovers Labour^s Won without any reference 
to the question whether or not it ever underwent a revision. This is in general the 
position of Farmer (already cited), of Drake (who was perhaps ignorant of Coleridge's 
opinion), of Ulrici, Enight, Staunton, Delius, W. KOnig, Kreyssig, and Sidney Lee." 

The critics just named attach no importance to the suggestion that AlVs Well 
experienced revision. Enight, to be sure, speaks of the possibility that the comedy 
may have been first produced ** in an imperfect form." *• W. EOnig thinks that a 
later revision, if it took place at all, cannot have been of any importance. Delius finds 
no grounds for the view that AlVs Well was composed at diflferent periods. He gives 
the date as 1598, on account of the supposed reference in Meres, but says that the 
style of the play would suggest a later period. 



n Ed. Shakespeara, 1838, Vol. n, p. S30. 

MThe names of the above orities are giyen approxi- 
mately in chronological order. A date added in brack- 
ets in the next paragraph represents either the year of the 
original edition of the work cited, or the date at which 
the opinion in question is beliered to hare been made 
pablic, though the present writer cannot be sore what is 
in a book that he has not seen. 

The authors named hare been consulted in the foUow- 
ing editions: Tieck, quoted in Knioht*8 ed. Shakspere 
(London, 1812 [1841]), Vol. I, pp. 337, 338 (the sets of Tieck 
consulted seem not to contain all of his writings on Shake- 
peare) ; Llotd, Critical EtBayt on the Playa of 8h. (London, 
1891 [in Singer's 2d ed. of Sh., 1856]), p. Ill; Vebplanck, 
quoted by Whitb (see below), VoL V, p. 9; Dtcb, The WorkM 
ofSh., 5th ed. (London, 1886 [1857]), Vol. HI, p. 195; Wsetb, 
The Work* <^8h„ Vol. V (Boston, 1857), pp. 7-10;OBBVDn78, 
ShaJeeBpeare Commentortef, trans, by Bunnbtt, 5th ed. 
(London, 1892 [3d (^rman ed., 1862]), pp. 173, 174; yon 
Fbibsen, JaAr6ucfc der deutaehenShaketpeare-Oefellaehaft, 
Vol. II (1867), pp. 48-51 ; Wabd, History of EnglUh Dramatic 
LiUrature, Vol. II, 2d ed. (London, 1899 [1875]), pp. 117-19; 
Elze, William 8A., trans, by SchmXtz (London, 1888 [1876]), 



p. 836; Fleat, ShahcBpeare Manual (London, 1876 [1871]), 
pp. 224-^; FURMIYA1.L, Intro* to Leopold Shakspere (Lon- 
don, 1881 [1877]), p. Ixi; Stokes, Chronological Order of 
8h,*8 Plays (London, 1878), pp. 110-13; Hudson, Harvard 
Shakespeare (Boston, 1880-81), VoL IV,pp. 3-«; Botle, "All's 
WeU that Ends Well and Loye*s Labour's Won^'' Englische 
Studien, Vol. XIV (1890), pp. 408-21; Bbandes, WiUiam 
Shakespeare (one-yolume edition of English translation), 
(New York, 1899), pp. 17-9, 393, 399; Hbbiobd, Eversley Sh. 
(London, 1899), Vol. in, pp. 111-18. 

stDbakb, Shakspeare and His Times (London, 1817), 
Vol. II, pp. 422, 423; Ulbici, Shakespeare's Dramatic Art 
(London, no date [published 1839, translated 1876]), Vol. I, 
pp. 81, 90; Knioht, ed. Shakspere, 2d ed. (London, 1812 
[1811]), Vol. I, pp. 329-38; Staunton, The Works of Sh,, 
illus. by OiLBEBT (London, 1881 [1857]), Vol. VI, p. 125; 
DELros, Shaksperes Werke, neue Ausg. (Elberfeld, 1861), 
Einleitung ztiAWs Well; W. KOnzo, Jahrbuch d, deutschen 
Sh.'Qesellschaft, Vol. X (1875), p. 215; Kbetssio, Vorle" 
sunifenHber Sh,, 3te Aufl. (Berlin, 1877 [1862]), Vol. 11, p. 
301 ; S. Lee, A Life of William Sh, (New York and London, 
1896), p. 162. 

u Edition cited. Vol. I, pp. xlir, 338. 
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Some of those who uphold the view of Coleridge are very positive in asserting 
that Air 3 Well contains passages written at widely separated dates. White and 
Verplanck state that they formed this opinion before learning that it had been held by 
Coleridge. Hudson and Boyle think that the contrast between the two styles, '' the 
Poet's rawest and ripest styles " (Hudson), is pronounced. Fumivall declares that 
^' no intelligent person can read the phiy without being struck by the contrast of early 
and late work in it.'' 

Boyle has probably presented more fully and carefully than any one else the evi- 
dence for the view that AlVs Well has been revised from an earlier version;"* while 
Hertzberg, who does not accept the identification with Lovers Labour* 8 Won, has given 
the only detailed argument known to the present writer in support of the opinion of 
Delius that AlVa Well was written at one burst {aua einem Chiss).^ 

This controversy must be briefly outlined here. The following passage is a speci- 
men of those parts of AlPs Well that are considered to be of early date: 

Helena. The greatest grace lending grace, 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring, 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moist Hesperus hath quench'd his sleepy lamp, 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass. 
What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly, 
Health shall live free, and sickness freely die. 

— II,i, 16S-71. 

The Marlowe-like rhetoric and the youthful formalism of these lines are noticeable. 
Other portions of the play that seem to show Shakespeare's early style are: Helena's 
rhymed soliloquy at the close of the first scene — I, i, 231-44; and the indelicate con- 
versation a little earlier between Helena and ParoUes — I, i, 121-78. The hiatus at 
1. 179 seems to indicate that parts have been carelessly patched together. 

Shakespeare's earlier versification seems to mark portions of AlVs Well. All 
passages in which rhymes are abundant have been called early by some, irrespective of 
deeper considerations. Herford has carefully discriminated and summarized the evi- 
dence from the rhyme." Some rhymed passages are plainly of an early type. Hertz- 
berg points out the number and quality of the run-on lines (enjambeinents) in the last 
speech of the first scene, as a proof that it cannot be early; but the fact that such 
lines as the following are found in one hundred consecutive lines of Lovers Labour^ s 
Lost seems to show that he has made too much of this: V, ii, 326, 327, 343, 351, 
355, 367, 376, 408, 416. Note for example: 

{Biron) This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice, 

That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 

njCnf^UeheStudieti, VoL Xr7 (1890), pp. 40»-21. Sh.-OeseUsehaft, 2te Aofl. 1897 (Iste, 1871), Berlin; Binlai- 

^Shakeapeare'B dramatUehe Werke, nach der Ueber- *'»«»« «» ^^*^ ^**** ^"« ff^ ^^^ ^ W- SW-tt. 
Mtsang Ton .... Schlegel und .... Tieck .... nnter *^ The EvenXen 8h., Vol. Ill, pp. 111-1& 

BedaoUon von H. Ulrici, heransgegeben dnrch die deutsche 
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In honorable terms : nay, he can sing 
A mean most meanly; and in ushering 
Mend him who can. — V, ii, S2&-9. 

Arguments for the early date of portions of AlFs Well have been found in the 
colorless personality of the clown and his lack of connection with the action;^ in the 
fact that ParoUes seems a first sketch for Falstaff (Tieck) ; in the indelicate conversa- 
tions; in the agreements of thought between the dialogue of Helena and ParoUes 
already referred to (I, i, 121-78) and the first seventeen of the Sonnets (these dwell 
upon the duty of having offspring) ; and in the inconsistencies in the portrayal of 
Helena and ParoUes.^ 

A few features suggest a special connection of AlVs Well with LiOve*8 Labour* 8 
Lost The First and Second Lords in one play and one of the four suitors in the 
other have the same name, Dumain. Certain similarities exist between the characters 
ParoUes and Armado.^ The tone of the indecorous jesting in the two plays is very 

similar. 

No better example can be given of the mature manner that marks portions of 
Air 3 Well than the farewell words of the Countess to Bertram. This advice reminds 
us of that given by Polonius to Laertes, but surpasses that both in brevity and depth. 

Countess, Be thou blest, Bertram, and succeed thy father 
In manners, as in shape I thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodness 
Share with thy birthright I Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy 
Bather in power than use, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check'd for sUenoe, 
But never tax'd for speech. What heaven more wiU, 
That thee may furnish and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head I — I, i, 70-79. 

Other passages showing Shakespeare's riper style are: Helena's soliloquy express- 
ing her love for Bertram — I, i, 90-109; and her decision to leave Rousillon — III, 
ii, 102-32. 

Some of the maturer passages in AlFs Well have parallels in Hamlet and Meas- 
ure for Measure.*^ One connection with Hamlet has just been pointed out. 

The disagreements between the dates assigned to this play by reputable critics 
seem to demand some such explanation as that afforded by the theory that an early 
play or fragment was afterward revised or completed. The dates of Knight,^ 1589-93, 
and Ulrici,*' 1591-92, are in marked contrast with that of Malone," 1606. Such a 
difference of opinion as this can hardly be paralleled in the case of another of Shake- 
speare's plays. 



43 Von Fbixsen, Jahrbwsh^ Vol. n, p. 52. 
«s Bonx, Eno» Studien, Vol. XIV, pp. 416-18. 
** Bbandes, William Sh., one-rol. ed., p. ^. 
M BOTLB, p. 416: Bbandes, pp. 383 ff. 



M Ed. Shakspero, 2d ed.. Vol. I, p. zlvi. Judging from 
statements in other writers. Knight has somewhere giren 
the date as 1590. 

*'Sh:8 Dramatic Art, Vol. II, p. 410. 

«8The Boswell-Maix)XB Variorum. 1821. Vol. II, p. 406. 
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A direct reference to the supposed former title of the comedy has been seen by some 
in one line of AlVs Well^ and a possible reference to its two names in another line: 

(Helena) Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 

—V, iii, 315. 

(King) All is well ended, if this suit be won. 

That you express content. — V, iii, 336-7 (EpilogtAe). 

Boyle has pointed out some inadvertences and inconsistencies which seem to him 
to support the view that the play experienced revision, but they hardly prove anything 
more than carelessness. 

The different conjectures as to when and why the supposed former title of this 
play was replaced by the present one are of interest. The usual view is the one 
already expressed by Collier, namely, that the comedy once existed in an earlier 
form, which was known as Love's Labour^s TFon, that when it was revised into 
its present condition it received for that reason its new name. The frequent refer- 
ences to the proverbial title, AlVs Well that Ends Well, occur in passages 
showing the later style (IV, iv, 86; V, i, 26; V, iii, 333, 336), and are usually 
looked upon as intentional references to the new name that was already selected. 
Malone, in stating his first opinion, conjectured that it was the presence of the pro- 
verb in the text that brought about the change of name.^* Staunton thinks that the 
play "was originally intituled * Love's Labour's Won; or. All's Well that End's 
WelL' " " Ulrici " and Kreyssig " suggest that the change was made in order to 
avoid inappropriate comparisons between this play and Lovers Labour's Lost, 

The consciousness of having a large majority of Shakespearean scholars with them 
has led some of the later advocates of AlVs Well to speak with unwarranted confi- 
dence. Brandes goes so far as to say: 

Since it is scarcely conceivable that a play of Shakespeare's, once acted, should have been 
entirely lost, the only question is, which of the extant comedies originally bore that title [Lovers 
Labour's Won]. But in reality there is no question at all : the play is AlVs Well that Ends 
Well — not, of course, as we now possess it, in a form and style belonging to a quite mature 
period of the poet's life, but as it stood before the searching revision, of which it shows evident 
traces." 

In spite of the popularity of the view that AlVs Well was referred to by Meres 
as Lovers Labour^s Won, and in spite of the arguments in its favor, there are grave 
objections. AlPs Well has, indeed, certain characteristics that seem to favor its claim, 
but it has also fundamental deficiencies. In the first place, no close connection 
between this comedy and its supposed brother-play has been pointed out. The marked 
correspondences and parallelisms between the two pieces which we properly expect to 
find, do not exist. The titles Lovers Labour^s Lost and Lovers Labour's Won seem 
intended to designate companion-plays. AlVs Well is not a good companion-piece to 
Lovers Labour^s Lost, and it seems safe to say that it never was. 

«• Ed. Shakspeare (London, 1790), Vol. I, Part I, p. 319. » VorUtumfen Uber 8k., Ste Aofl. (Berlin, 1877) , Vol. II, 

bo Ed. Shakespeare (London, 1881 [1857]), Vol. VI, p. 125. P* ^* 

51 5A.'« Dramatic Art, Vol. II, p. 90. " WUliam 8h., one-Tol. edition ( New York, 1899), p. 47. 
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In the second place, there is a marked contrast in tone, in mood, between these 
two plays that are supposed to have been thus closely associated ; and this contrast can 
hardly have been preceded in an earlier version of AlVa Well by any genuine and 
deep-seated agreement The central situation of AlVs Well^ the desperate venture of 
the indomitable Helena, would be intolerable if treated in the tone of easy banter that 
distinguishes Lovers Labour^s Lost A Helena who was not fundamentally serious 
would be nothing — yes, worse than nothing. 

Airs Well satisfies some of the conditions, then, that must be met by a play that 
is a candidate for the title Love*8 Labour*a Won; what may fairly be termed the more 
fundamental conditions it does not satisfy. 

Kenny uttered some plain truth on this subject nearly forty years ago, when he 
said: 

Coleridge believed that '^ All's Well that Ends Well " was originally intended as the coun- 
terpart of *' Love's Labour's Lost." But we can discover no indication of any such intention, and 
there is, we think, as little resemblance between the two works as between any other two come- 
dies of their author.^ 

Ingleby tells us: 

Lov^a] Labours Wonne .... has not been satisfoctorily identified with any of the plays 
in our collection. For one thing, we do not think it likely to be AlVs ivell that ends tuellj as 
Farmer conjectured, which, in our opinion, offers no sufficient resemblance or contrast to serve 
as a pendant to Loves Labours Lost.^ 

With the following well-considered words of von Westenholz we close this division 
of the subject: 

Aber selbst wenn die Handlung von '^ Ende gut, alles gut " mehr als die eines anderen 
Lustspiels den Titel '^ Oewonnene LiebesmtLh " rechtfertigen soUte, so ist doch noch ein sehr 
wichtiger Umstand dabei unbertlcksichtigt geblieben. Jener Titel kam dem Stflcke, das ihn 
trug, gewissermassen nicht, oder dochnicht in erster Linie, um seiner selbst willen zu, vielmehr 
erhielt es denselben offenbar in gewoUter Gogentlberstellung zu der bereits vorhandenen " Ver- 
lorenen LiebesmUh." 

Derselbe Farallelismus aber, der zwischen den beiden Titeln bestand, musste naturgem&ss 
auch zwischen den beiden Sttlcken selbst zutage treten und zwar in Bezug auf die Vorg&nge, 
auf die Personen und vor allem auf den Charakter oder anders ausgedrCtckt, auf die Stimmung, 
in welche die Handlung gewissermassen getaucht erscheint. 

Namentlich in letzterer Hinsicht aber ddrfte es schwer sein, in der Heihe der Shakespeare- 
'schen EomOdien zwei zu finden, welche weniger zu einander passen. Hier^ bei fast vOlliger 
Abwesenheit dramatischer Handlung, auf halb romantischem Hintergrund ein anmuthiges 
Tftndeln mit Worten, ein spr&hendes Feuerwerk des Witzes, dort in schwerer, nicht selten derber 
Sprache ein emster, mehr schau- als lustspielmAssiger Stoff, dessen herbe, peinlich bertthrende 
Seiten die Eunst Shakespeares nur zu mildem, nicht zu unterdr&cken vermochte.^ 

^The Life and OeniuMofSh. (London, 1864), p. 202. ufeilo^e gur Alloemeinen Zeit%mg^ January U, 1908, 

ufi^aibtpere Allutum-Bookt, Part I (London, 1874). P* '^^' 
Qaneral Intro., p. xziy. 
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In the year 1860, in an anonymous book, Mr. A. E. Brae argued that Much Ado 
should be accepted as the true Love*s Labour^s Won" 

The date of 1699 is usually given to Much Adoy because it seems to be omitted 
from Meres's list of 1598, while it was published in quarto form in 1600. Since the 
title-page of this first edition tells us that '' it hath been sundrie times publikely acted 
by the right honourable, the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants," " Brae argues very 
plausibly that there is no grave difficulty about the date. Fumess points out also that 
the two other comedies which were published in 1600, A Midsummer-'NighVs Dream 
and The Merchant of Venicey are found in Meres.** 

Brae would apply the title Lovers Labour^s Won to the story of Benedict and 
Beatrice. The name Much Ado about Nothing plainly applies to the action of Claudio 
and Hero. The reference to a play "called Benedicte and Betteris" in an item in the 
Lord-Treasurer Stanhope^s Accounts for May 20, 1613, suggests " that the present 
title was not always adhered to."** Halliwell-Phillipps says, also, "that Charles the 
First, in his copy of the Second Folio, preserved in Windsor Castle, has added the 
names * Benedick and Beatrice,' as a second title."" 

Before we examine Brae's interpretation of the titles Lovers Labour^s Lost and 
Lovers Lahour^a Won^ let us see what authority we have for the exact form in which 
they are usually given. We have noted that the two designations appear in Meres as 
Loue labors lost and Loue labours wonne. " Loues labors lost " is the form on the 
title-page of the first quarto of the play. The head-line of each right-hand page 
throughout the book is Loues Labor'* s lost In the quarto the apostrophe frequently 
marks the abbreviation '8 for t8, but seems not to be used before an -s that denotes a 
possessive case, a plural of a noun, or the third singular indicative of a verb. It seems 
clear, therefore, as Fumivall points out," that Labor'* s is meant as a contraction for 
Labor is. 

The First Folio has Loues Labour lost in the preliminary " Catalogue," or table 
of contents, and Loues Labour'* s lost as the heading for each page of the text. The 
proper form of the title in modem spelling would therefore seem to be Love's 
Labo{u)r'*s Lost The corresponding title would naturally be Lovers Labo{u)r'*s 
Won. 

Hertzberg feels, however, that in the case of Lovers Labour^s Won^ the Labour^s 
must be interpreted as an abbreviation for Labour has, since one does not win labour, 
though he may lose labour.^ Probably this difficulty will not seem important to one 



AT Collier^ Coleridge^ and Shakapeare, by the author of 
Literary Cookery (London, l^X)), chap. tI, pp. 131-48. The 
present writer used the copy in the Boston Public Library. 
The extracts in Fusness's Variorum ed. of Much Ado 
(Phila., 1899), pp. 987-71, are ample. 

uSee FuBNB88*8 Variorum Much Ado, p. xilL 

MFuRNS88*8 Much Ado^ p. xiv. 

^IMdy pp. xzi, 368. 



•I The quotation is from Fubness, IfucA Ado^ p. zzii. 
He cites " Halliwell, Ouiline»^ etc., p. 262,*' as his author- 
ity. The writer of this article has not found the statement 
in his copy of the 10th ed. of the Outlinet, 

620UOOS, Facsimile of the First Quarto of Loet^% La^ 
bourns Lo9t, n. to p. iii of Forewords. 

**8h.*g dramatUche Werke, nach der Uebeisetsunir too 
.... Schlegel und .... Tieck . . . . 2te And. (Berlin, 
1807), Vol. XI, Einleitung su Ende ffut^ AUcb gut^ p- 345, note. 
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whose native tongue is English. It seems easy to interpret labour as put b} metonymy 
for the object of the labour, the desired result. Then Lovers Labour^ s W\ m would 
mean *^the desired result of the labor is won, has been obtained.'' This explanation 
would also apply to the companion title, if desired. Hertzberg could find no example 
in Shakespeare of the use of '8 as an abbreviation for has; but a difficult expression 
in The Tempest is thought by many to be an example of this contraction: "For 
he's a spirit of persuasion" (II, i, 235). It does not seem probable, however, that this 
abbreviation can be found in an early play, least of all in the title. Frequent and bold 
abbreviations of common words and combinations, apparently taken from colloquial 
usage, are a distinct mark of Shakespeare's latest style. 

But we are not yet through with the labor — whether of love or aversion — which 
falls to those who would fully consider the question of the significance of these trouble- 
some titles. Brae offers an interpretation of his own: 

It seems to have escaped notice on all hands that the mythological sense of Lovers Labour 
would be much more consonant with the age in which Shakespeare wrote, than the sentimental 
sense. That is, that Lovers Labours in the dramatic writing of that time, would be much more 
likely to be understood as the gests or exploits of the deity Love, in the same sense as the 
fabled Labours of Hercules, 

That such is really the intention of the title in <he case of Lovers Labour^s Lost^ must 
become apparent to any one who will attentively read the play with that previous notion. He 
will then perceive abundant evidence, all through, that it is the mythical exploits of the blind 
god that are alluded to: — in overcoming the apparently insurmountable difficulties opposed to 
him ; in setting at nought the vows of the king and his courtiers ; and in bringing to the feet of 
the princess and her ladies the very men who had forsworn all women. After scattering human 
resolves to the winds, and reducing to subjection the hearts that had presumed to set him at 
defiance, Love at length succumbs to a still more absolute deity than himself. Death steps 
in to frustrate his designs, at the very instant of fruition, and so his labour becomes Labour 
Lost, 

The mythological allusions are unmistakeable. Biion exclaims, when the King enters 
love-stricken, ^* Proceed, sweet Cupid : thou ha^t thumped him with thy bird-bolt under the left 
pap " [IV, iii, 22-4]. In another place, " Love " is " a Hercules, still climbing trees in the Hes- 
perides" [IV, iii, 8^, 341], a direct reference to the mythological labours of Hercules! And 
when the whole *^ mess of fools " yield themselves, rescue or no rescue, the King personifies 
Love and invokes him as his patron, — ^^ Saint Cupid, then I and, soldiers, to the field!** [IV, 
iii, 366]. 

Now, according to the interpretation the title of this play has hitherto received at the 
hands of Shakespeare's editors, the mythological sense is ignored. The love's labour which, 
according to them, is lost, is not Love*s labour, but that of the King and his fellows, '^ in their 
endeavours,** as Mr. Knight explains, " to ingratiate themselves with their mistresses** But 
surely such an explanation excludes the most prominent labour of all, the conquest of the men 
themselves! They, so far from being partakers in the labom:, are unwilling victims, — each 
ashamed to acknowledge his defeat to his fellows. This was the triumph, this was the exploit, — 
and, being attributable to Love alone, it is of itself almost sufficient to establish the true mean- 
ing of the title. 

Mr. Brae now seeks to win from his interpretation of this title an argument for 
his contention that Much Ado is the desired Lovers Labour^s Woix : 
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In mythological language, a labour was an achievement of great and supernatural diffi- 
culty, to be undertaken only by the Oods and Heroes ; from the analogy, then, of the assumed 
meaning of that word in Lovers Labour'a Lost, something of the same character must naturally 
be looked for in whatever play may have borne the companion title of Lovers Labour'a Won ; 
and it is now to be shown that in no other available play is there so much of that character as in 
Much Ado About Nothing, 

In it, the same difficulty is encountered in bringing together sworn enemies to Love, who 
profess to set him at defiance; the same forced subjection of unwilling victims who are confi- 
dently boasting of their freedom. 

So completely is this recognized as a labour, that Don Pedro, the match maker, who must 
meddle with everybody's love affairs, and fancy them his own doing, exclaims: — ^^ I will .... 
undertake one of Hercules' labours ; which is, to bring Signior Benedick and the Lady Beatrice 
into a mountain of affection the one with the other" [II, i, 879-83]. Here, then, in Lovers 
Ldbour^s Won (?), is the same literal reference to the Labours of Hercules as that before noted 
in Lovers Ldbour^s Lost! 

But it is in the numerous allusions to the deity Love, and to his exploits, that the most 
conclusive similitude exists ; — *^ Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 
quake for this shortly" [I, i, 273, 274]. Beatrice, in the very opening, says of Benedick: — "He 
set up his bills here in Messina, and challenged Cupid at the flight ; and my uncle's fool, read- 
ing the challenge, subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him at the bird-bolt" [I, i, 39-42]. 
Cupid's bird'boU! see the parallel phrase quoted above. Then, again, where Don Pedro is 
pluming himself upon his clever stratagem to lime Benedick, he exclaims: — " If we can do this, 
Cupid is no longer an archer : his glory shall be oiurs, for we are the only love-gods " [II, i, 400-402]. 

But, as if in contrast to this foolish assumption. Hero, who plays off the same trick upon 
Beatrice, takes no part of the credit to herself: — she is one of the initiated; she has herself felt 
the power of the bird-bolt and knows well who sent it: — " Of this matter is little Cupid's crafty 
arrow made, that only wounds by hearsay" [III, i, 21-3]. And again: — "Some Cupid kills 
with arrows, some with traps " [III, i, 106]. 

One more of these allusions need only be added, and that principally for the sake of 
explaining an expression which has been much misunderstood. In the opening [the second] 
Scene of the third Act, Don Pedro says of Benedick : — "He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's 
bow-string, and the little hangman dare not shoot at him" [III, ii, 10-12]. Here "hangman" 
.... plainly means slaughterer! a very appropriate epithet for Cupid 

Thus the epithet, " little hangman " designating, as it does when prc^rly explained. Love 
as the slaughterer of hearts, directly corroborates the general hypothesis, that " Love's Labour," 
in the titles of these two plays, has mythological reference to the exploits of the god.^ 

It will perhaps help us in estimating the plausibility of Brae^s contention if we 
note that the name Cupid occurs ten times in Lovers Labour's Lost, nine times in 
Much Ado, eight times in A Midsummer-NighVs Dream, and not more than twice in 
any other one of the plays printed as comedies in the First Folio. None of the refer- 
ences in A Midsummer 'Nighfs Dream seem significant. Three of them concern 
Cupid's lost labor in trying to wound the " fair vestal throned by the west " (II, i, 
157-66). In another, "Dian's bud" breaks the spell that had been wrought by 
" Cupid's flower " (IV, i, 78-79). The remaining passages in which the name of the 
love-god appears do not suggest that A Midsummer-NighVs Dream is the much sought 
for Love's Labour's Won (I, i, 169, 235; III, ii, 103, 440). 

MFirKMS88*s Variorum ed. of Much Ado (Philadelphia, 1899), pp. 309-71. 
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Of the ten passages in Lovers Labour* 8 Lost which mention the name of Cupid, 
three seem not to be significant (I, ii, 67; II, i, 254; IV, iii, 58). ('Q?he others follow, 
so far as they have not been already cited: 

{Armado) .... Cupid's butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules' club; and therefoiie, too much 
odds for a Spaniard's rapier " [I, ii, 181^). ' '* ' 

Biron, And I, forsooth, in love I I, that have been love's whip ; 
A very beadle to a humorous sigh ; 
A critic, nay, a night-watch constable ; 
A domineering pedant o'er the boy ; 
Than whom no mortal so magnificent I 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy ; 
This senior- junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; 
Begent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malcontents. 
Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 
Sole imperator and great general 
Of trotting 'paritors : — O my little heart I — 
And I to be a corporal of his field, 
And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop I 
What, 1 1 I love I I sue I I seek a wife I 

And I to sigh for her ! to watch for her I 
To pray for her I Go to ; it is a plague 
That Cupid will impose for my neglect 
Of his almighty dreadful little might. 

— 111,1,175-191,202^. 

Madam, came nothing else along with that? 
Nothing but this I yes, as much love in rhyme 
As would be cramm'd up in a sheet of paper, 
Writ o' both sides the leaf, margent and aU, 
That he was fain to seal on Cupid's name. 

—V, ii, 5-9. 

Prepare, madam, prepare ! 
Arm, wenches, arm ! encounters mounted are 
Against your peace : Love doth approach disguised, 
Armed in arguments ; you'll be siuprised : 
Muster your wits ; stand in your own defence ; 
Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 
Saint Denis to Saint Cupid I What are they 
That charge their breath against us? say, scout, say. 

—V, u, 81-88. 

One of the mentions of Cupid in Much ^do is non-significant (I, i, 186); but one 
of those already cited has especial force if we note the entire context. This context 
contains, also, another mention of the love-god by name: 

Don Pedro, I shall see thee, ere I- die, look pale with love. 

Benedick. With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my lord, not with love: prove that 
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ever I lose more blood with love than I will get again with drinking, pick out mine eyes with a 

ballad-maker's pen and hang me up at the door of a brothel-house for the sign of blind Gupid. 

Don Pedro, Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith, thou wilt prove a notable argument. 

Don Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt quake for this 
shortly. 

Benedick, I look for an earthquake, too, then. [I, i, 219-58, 273-5.1 

It seems to the writer that Brae has made out a good case for his explanation of 
the words Lovers Labour^s Lost The interpretation which he gives is natural and 
unforced. Still, the same may be said for the usual understanding of the title. 

Brae makes much of the similarity of Benedick and Beatrice in Much Ado to 
Biron and Rosaline in Love's Labour's Lost: 

So striking is the resemblance of design and treatment in both pairs, that without any view 
to the present question, they have long been spoken of rs first sketch ajid finished portrait. But 
by the present hypothesis, which assumes that these two plays were designed for companion 
PICTURES, under titles differing only in denouement, the judgement is at once relieved from the 
necessity of regarding them as repetitions, or of supposing that the inexhaustible Shakespeare 
would recur to his old materials for re-working in another form."^ 

The last sentence is unfortunate in view of the fact that Shakespeare was con- 
stantly repeating his characters and situations in other forms. The amount of dra- 
matic material in The Winter^s Tale that had been used in previous plays is really 
astonishing to one who examines the comedy carefully with this in mind. Did 
Shakespeare abandon the device of having a heroine disguise herself as a young man, 
after employing it once ? 

But there is also apparent design [says Brae] in the contrasts^ as well as in the similitudes 
presented by these two plays. In one the prevailing feature is rhjrme, in the other prose; in one 
the phraseology is obscure and euphuistic, in the other remarkably plain and colloquial.** 

" In short," in the words of Mr. Sludge, the Medium, " a hit proves much, a miss 
proves more." Really, these last points count heavily against Brae's hypothesis. 

Parallel passages are cited " for the purpose of showing that the two plays were 
probably written about the same time," but these are not numerous enough to have 
much force. 

The ingenuity and plausibility of Brae's argument caused Fleay to abandon the 
view of Coleridge, which, as already noted, he had supported in 1874 and 1876. In 
1877, he declared that Brae had shown that Much Ado "is almost certainly the 
same as Lovers Lahour'^s TTbw." In 1886, he was less positive. In 1891, he 
thought Much Ado "probably a rewritten version of Love's Labour^s TTbn."" The 
additional arguments by which Fleay attempted in 1886 to strengthen Brae's view 
are ingenious but not valuable. However, the fine sarcasm with which Fumess refutes 
one of these is so delicious that it cannot be said to have lived in vain.** 

«FUBKE88*8 Much Ado^ p. 968. Shakeaj>eare (London, 1886), pp. 201, 206. A Biographical 

^Ibid, Chronicle of the Enolish Drama^ 1599-1642, 2 Vols. (London, 

vt Introduction to Shakespearian Study (London and ^*^^* ^^^' ^' ^' ^^' 
Ulasgow,1877), pp 23, 23. The Life and Work of WiUiam M Variorum ed. of Much Ado, pp. xvlii, xix. 
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vii. " the taming op the shbew" 

The view that is now to engage our attention was put forward by Craik in 1857. 
Omitting most of what he says concerning a manuscript emendation in the Collier 
folio, his argument runs as follows: 

May not the true Lovers Labour^a Wan be what we now call The Taming of the Shrew f 
That Play is founded upon an older one called The Taming of a Shrew; it is therefore in the 
highest degree improbable that it was originally produced under its present name. The 
designation by which it is now known, in all likelihood, was only given to it after its predecessor 
had been driven from the stage, and had come to be generally forgotten. Have we not that 
which it previously bore indicated in one of the restorations of Mr. Collier's MS. annotator, 
who directs us, in the last line but one of the Second Act, instead of ^' in this case of wooing " 
to read ^^ in this case of winning " . . . . The Play is, besides, full of other repetitions of the same 
key-note. Thus, in the second Scene of Act I, when Hortensio informs Gremio that he had 
promised Petrucio, if he would become suitor to Katharine, that they ^* would be contributors. 
And bear his charge of wooing, whatsoe'er," Gremio answers, " And so we will, provided that he 
win her" [I, ii, 215-17]. In the fifth Scene of Act IV, when the resolute Veronese has brought 
the shrew to a complete submission, Hortensio's congratulation is, "Petrucio, go thy ways; the 
field is won" [IV, v, 28]. So in the concluding scene the lady's &ther exclaims, "Now, fair befall 
thee, good Petrucio I The wager thou hast won;" to which the latter replies, "Nay, I will win 
my wager better yet" [V, ii. 111, 112, 116]. And his last words in passing from the stage, 
as if in pointed allusion to our supposed title of the piece, are — 

" 'Twas I won the wager, though you [Lucentio] hit the white; 
And, being a winner, God give you good night I" [V, ii, 186, 187.] 

The title of Love's Labour's Won^ it may be added, might also comprehend the underplot 
of Lucentio and Bianca, and even that of Hortensio and the Widow, though in the case of the 
latter it might rather be supposed to be the lady who should be deemed the winning party." ^ 

Hertzberg tells us that Emil Palleske and E. W. Sievers preceded himself in 
Germany in identifying Love's Labour's Won with The Taming of the Shrew.^ In 
the case of Palleske no reference is given, and it has been impossible to find at 
Harvard University or the Boston Public Library the book or article concerned. The 
argument of Sievers will be given later. Hertzberg points out in favor of the theory 
before us that The Taming of the Shrew is not in Meres's list by its own name, 
although it is among the most youthful productions of Shakespeare ; that Petruchio 
has an abundance of labor in winning the desired residt ; and that, though the title 
Love's Labour's Won does not apply perfectly and for all the suitors, the companion 
title Lovers Labour^s Lost is by no means an entirely happy description of the action 
of that comedy." 

Boas inclines to the view of Hertzberg, both in his argument against AlVs Well 
and in that favoring The Taming of the Shrew, " while admitting that the question 
has not been quite conclusively settled." " 

mObobob L. Craik, The EngliMh of SKakefpeare ^lEinleitan^ sa Ende gut^ Alles gut^ as already cited, 

(London, 1857), pp. 8, 9, note. The passage is omitted from p. 355. 
the American edition. li&Mkspere and Hit Predeceuon (New York, 1896). 

f^ShJ's Dramatische Werke^ nach der Uebersetzang ron p. 345, note. 
.... Schlegol und .... Tieck .... 2te Aufl. (Berlin, 1897, 
[1871]), Vol. XI, Einleitnng sn Ende gut, Alles gut, p, 2S&, 
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The question of the date of The Taming of the Shrew need not detain us long, 
since Shakespearean scholars are pretty well agreed that the play was in existence 
when Meres's list was written. It is generally accepted also that only the shrew story 
itself in this comedy is by Shakespeare, and that the nnder-plot is not his." 

The supposed allusions in the play and to the play by means of which attempts 
have been made to determine the date of The Taming of the Shrew are entirely 
inconclusive." Remembering the " inveterate skepticism " of Delius concerning most 
of the allusions used to establish the dates of plays,^^ and the exposure which Fumess 
has recently made of their untrustworthiness in the case of Twelfth Night^^ let us look 
for better evidence. 

The fact that the comedy called The Taming of a Shrew was published in 1594 
does not help very directly in determining the date of our play. The Shrew and A 
Shrew (as it will be convenient to call the two plays) are closely related. The taming 
story is the same in both, and there are also remarkable agreements in language, extend- 
ing even to insignificant phrases. The under-plots of the two comedies are decidedly 
different. The usual view is that Shakespeare took not only his main plot from A 
Shrew, but also the language, where that is common to the two plays. But this view 
has not been proved. 

The testimony of the versification would place Shakespeare^s part of The Shrew 
very early in his career as a writer, Konig" finds the play to have a smaller 
percentage of run-on lines {enjambements) than any other. Moreover, in those parts 
of the play which are accepted as Shakespeare^s, the run-on lines are less numerous 
than elsewhere. Of all the so-called metrical tests, this one of the frequency of run-on 
lines, ^' the stopt-line test,^' seems to be the most important This importance is due 
both to its organic character, its close relation to the changing thought and style of 
the poet, and also to the large number of lines concerned in determining the percentage 
for each play. 

The small amount of rhyme in Shakespeare's part of The Shrew " speaks against 
giving to the play so early a date as " the stopt-line test '' would indicate ; but the 
metrical evidence as a whole is plainly in favor of a date before 1598. The links which 
Fumivall points out between The Shrew and the other dramas, concern plays that are 
in Meres's list, especially The Comedy of Errors.^ The accepted opinion that The 
Shrew was in existence when Meres's book was written seems therefore to be well 
founded. 

A struggle for supremacy between a wife and husband was a favorite theme in 
mediaeval story. The Wife of Bath and the Merchant's Wife, in Chaucer, are examples 

n Collier and White stated in general terms the view ?& Preface to the Leopold Shakspere, London, 

now fSeneTBllj accepted as to what portions of the play were ^^ p„,^^ ^ Variomm ed. of Twt{rth Night (Philadcl- 

written by Shakespeare. The details have been discussed ^^^ \Wi\ pp rii-xi. 
by Fleay, Famirall, and the present writer. See the 

writer's article, ''Shakespeare's Part in * The Taming of "^^«^ ^^^ »» SKaktpereM Dramen (Strassburg, 1888), 

the Shrew/ " Publications qf the Modem Lang, A$90ci<Uion^ ^ ^^ 
Vol. V (1890), pp. 252-77. t» p^U. Modem Lang. Amoc„Yo\. V, pp. 269, 27a 

T4 See the article just named, pp. 211-13. t» Intro, to Leopold Shakspeare, p. zHt. 
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of assertive shrews. The half-morality Tom Tyler and His Wife^ which gives an 
amusing account of an attempt to tame a shrew, was probably printed in 1578.^^ 

The Taming of the Shrew is usually said to have appeared in print for the first 
time in the folio of 1623. It was also printed in quarto form in 1631. Some years 
ago Mr. Quaritch, the London bookseller, offered for sale a quarto copy of this play 
which did not contain the leaf bearing the date, but which he believed to have been 
printed before the First Folio." The Taming of a Shrew was printed in 1594, 1596, 
and 1607. Since the taming story is substantially the same in both plays, all of these 
impressions may be reckoned together as showing the popularity of this story. This 
play was the only comedy of Shakespeare to call out a dramatic retort after his death ; 
and the existence of this companion piece, Fletcher's The Woman^s Prize, or, The 
Tamer Tamed, of itself makes it certain that our play had been a favorite. In 1633 
Shakespeare's comedy was performed at court on the night of November 26, and 
Fletcher's on November 28." Fletcher's piece seems to have been generally called by 
its second name. The Tamer Tamed, undoubtedly, as Weber observes, in order " to 
approximate the title to that of Shakespeare's play." " The Taming of the Shrew was 
revived at the Restoration. The Dutch version of 1654 is '^ the earliest extant transla- 
tion of any Shakespearean play." ^ In Germany this comedy has been many times 
refashioned. W^hatever may have been the form of the play spoken of in 1658 as 
"Die wunderbare Heurath Petruvio, mit der b6sen Catharine,"" an adaptation of 
Shakespeare's play called " Kunst tlber alle Ktlnste, ein bOs Weib gut zu machen," 
appeared in 1672, and is " the earliest impression of a German version of an entire 
Shakespearian piece." " Later adaptations are: " Christian Weise's Diehdse Katha- 
rina, 1705; Schink's Die bezdhmte Wiederhellerin, 1781, and Holbein's Liebe kann 
Alles, 1822; finally the now current version^by Deinhardstein." " 

In Germany at the present day this comedy enjoys a surpassing popularity. From 
the annual statistics given in the JahrbUcher of the German Shakespeare Society we 
learn that, during the four years 1885-88, The Taming of the Shrew was played 297 
times in the usual version, and 153 times in the Holbein adaptation, Liebe kann Alles, 
a total of 450 times. No other play of Shakespeare was so popular. Othello and 
Hamlet come next with 414 and 347 performances in the same period. In 1895, 
Othello was presented 114 times and The Taming of the Shrew 104 times, out of a 
total of 774 Shakespearean performances. In the same year Liebe kann Alles was 
acted " about 30 times." In 1900, out of a total of 713 performances for all the plays 
of Shakespeare, Othello was acted 96 times; Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet, each 83 

MBeprinted by F. E. ScHELLiwo from the 2ded., 1061, Boltb, Jahrlmeh der detUtchen 8h.-GeBeU9chafU Vol. 
in the PublicatUmt of the Modem Lang, A§»oc.<, VoL XV, XXVI, pp. 78, 79. 

pp. 253-89. „ Introdaction to KOhleb's edition of Kutut Hber aUe 

n ScHXLLnro, Intro., pp. 254-7. KCnttc, etc. (Berlin, 1864), p. iz. 

9iBank»ide Shakespeare, Vol. II (New York, 1888), p. 4. mCohn, Shakespeare in Oermany (London, 1865), p. 

83 The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. by A. Dtcb 
(Boston, 1854), Vol. II, p. 178. sthbbfobd, Tlie Eversley 8h., Vol. II (London, 1899), 



M»De doUe Bruyloft" is the title. See article by J. 
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times; The Taming of the Shrew, 78 times. No account was kept of the presen- 
tation of Liebe kann Alles. 

In the United States The Taming of the Shrew has always enjoyed a good degree 
of public favor, but not the abounding measure bestowed upon it in Germany. 

Various comedies of the age of Elizabeth and James besides those already men- 
tioned deal with the general topic of shrewish and unmanageable wives; and a number 
of more modem plays have either been adapted from The Taming of the Shrew or 
suggested by it." 

The accepted early date of The Taming of the Shrew, and its extraordinary and 
continuous popularity, force us to ask the question: How could such a play be 
omitted from Meres's list? The only purpose of the list wbs to establish the claim 
that Shakespeare was " most excellent in both kinds [tragedy and comedy] for the 
stage." How could Meres omit this play with its mastery of comic technique? — this 
play which goes off with such captivating vigor on the stage, which has such an abund- 
ance of broad and even farcical comedy for the crowd, and also suggestions of deeper 
truth for the thoughtful? "No other play of Shakespeare," says Herford, "has come 
home like the The Taming of the Shrew to the business and bosoms of average men and 
husbands."" Must we believe that this comedy was omitted by Meres? 

Herford thinks that Meres's failure to include The Shrew is indecisive as to the 
date "in the case of a play so largely not Shakespeare'a" " Von Westenholz takes 
the same line of explanation, when he says: 

Die Z^ahl der Shakespeare'schen Lustspiele aber dtb:ite im Jahre 1598 das halbe Dutzend 
thats&chlich kaum erreicht, jedenfalls nicht tiberschritten haben, zumal wenn Meres die ^' ZAh* 
mimg der Widerspenstigen," die wir ja allerdings als ein Jugendprodukt anzusehen pflegen, 
wegen der allzu engen Anlehnung an die Vorlage oder aus anderen Or&nden von seiner Liste 
ausschliessen wollte.^* 

It is impossible to argue against unknown " andere GrUnde;" and it is hard to see 
why The Shrew should be omitted by Meres. This is especially true as against the 
view of von Westenholz, who claims that Meres really mentions only five comedies in 
a list which calls for and appears to contain the titles of six. 

Are we to believe that the agreements between A Shrew and The Shrew are due 
to the fact that Shakespeare borrows freely from the already existing play, A Shrew f 
If so, it is just the most successful and the most intensely Shakespearean parts of 
The Shiew which are taken from the other play; and this borrowing marks not only 
the plot but also the language. The especial difficulty concerns the language ; for it 
seems absurd to think of Shakespeare as following another writer in the minute and 
unimportant phrases that are common to the two plays.^ There is no difficulty really 
like this in all Shakespearean study. King John follows very closely the action and 

nsee Talcott Wuliams's *' Bibliography of 'The ^iBeiloffe ««r Allgemeinen Zeituno, Janoary U, 1902, 

Taming of the Shrew,* " Shaketpeariana^ Vol. V, pp. 445-56, p. 19. 

*Sn-!il^. M See PublieationM <tf the Mod. Lang, Amoc.y Vol. V, pp. 

w Evenley Sh., Vol. U, p. 10. 247-9. 

Mi5tct., p. 4. 
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general plan of the older play, The Troublesome Reign of King John, but not the 
language. Parts II and III of Henry VI, freely appropriate passages from the two 
older plays on which they are based ; but many Shakespearean scholars believe that in 
doing this the dramatist, on the whole, only took again what he had himself contrib- 
uted to the earlier plays. But the minute verbal agreements between The Shrew and 
A Shrew have been generally explained by supposing that Shakespeare appropriated 
freely the language of another, even unimportant bits of prose. Every student of 
Shakespeare knows how easily he transformed the materials which he took for his own 
use ; and it is hard to think of him as appropriating the ordinary prose phrases of 
another in this wholesale fashion. The true explanation must be that in some way 
another man borrowed the language of Shakespeare. 

More than twenty years ago Professor Bernhard ten Brink expressed the opinion 
that The Shrew is the revision of a youthful work of Shakespeare, and that A Shrew 
was based directly on this youthful piece. This would make the writer of A Shrew, 
and not Shakespeare, the borrower. Ten Brink's exact words are : 

The Taming of a Shrew .... halte ich weder fCLr ein Jugendwerk Shakespeare's noch ftir 
das Original, welches dieser benutzt hat, noch endlich ftir eine Bearbeitung der Shakespeare'schen 
KomOdie, die uns in der Folio Qberliefert ist. Meiner Ansicht nach benihen Taming of a Shrew 
und das beinah gleichnamige StUck der Folio auf einer gemeinsamen Quelle ; diese Quelle aber 
war eine Jugendarbeit Shakespeares, die sich von der spfltem Fassung namentlich auch 
dadurch unterschied, dass das aus den Supposes entlehnte Motiv ihrer einfachern Intrigue noch 
abging [was still wanting to its simpler intrigue]. Ftir eine Begriindung dieser Hypothese ist 
hier kein Raum. Einstweilen mOge es ihr zur Empfehhing gereichen, dass sie zwischen den 
Alteren Ansichten vermittelt, diese gewissermassen in sich vereinigt und den Bedenken, welche 
gegen jede derselben geltend gemacht worden sind, nicht unterliegt.** 

If we assume for the moment that the hypothesis of ten Brink is true, it is natural 
to suggest that this youthful work of Shakespeare bore the name of Lovers Labour'^s 
Won, that then an unauthorized adaptation of this early piece became popular under 
the name The Taming of a Shrew, and that later Shakespeare's play was revised to 
meet this competition and received its present title. This new name, The Taming 
of THE Shrew, involved, we may suppose, a claim to the rightful ownership of the 
common material. 

Ten Brink's hypothesis is highly speculative, and can probably never be really 
proved. Yet it would explain many difficulties ; and among these the following may 
be mentioned: 

1. The agreements between the language of The Shrew and A Shrew. 

2. The remarkable borrowings from Marlowe and imitations of him which abound 
in A Shrew.^ The borrower takes freely from both the great dramatists. 

3. The early date given to Shakespeare's part of The Shrew by the stopt-line test. 

4. The remarkable excellence of A Shrew, its author being called by Swinburne 
''of all the pre-Shakespeareans incomparably the truest, the richest, the most powerful 
and original humourist." * 

w"Ueber den Sommemachtstranm," Jahrlmeh der »* Cited by Bullbn, The Workt of Marlowe (Boston, 

detiUchen 8h,-Ge9elUchafU Vol. XUI, p. 94. 1883), Vol. I, p. Ixxvl, 

^Publicatiom of Modem Lang. Auoc,, Vol. V, pp. 2J»-47. 
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5. The view of Pope, Capell, and Frej, the Bankside editor, that Shakespeare 
wrote A Shrew, 

6. The use made of The Supposes^ a play translated by Gascoigne from the 
Italian of Ariosto, and played in 1566. As the present writer has shown elsewhere,"" 
the underplot of The Shrew is decidedly superior to that of A ShreWy and appropriates 
much more material from The Supposes. It seems very unlikely that Shakespeare^s 
play in its present form was before the writer of A Shrew. Ten Brink and Herford " 
seem to be in error in thinking that A Shrew takes nothing from The Supposes. 

The excellence of the Cade scenes in // Henry VI. makes it probable that 
Shakespeare wrote admirable comedy of a vigorous type very early in his career. 

Without trying to insist upon all of the points in the hypothesis of ten Brink, 
we may suppose that Lovers Labour'* s Won became at a later day The Taming of the 
ShreWy whether or not a change in the form of the play accompanied this change of 
name. The new title may well express the claim of the comedy to be the authorita- 
tive version of the shrew story. This theory concerning Lovers Labour^s Won offers, 
therefore, a definite reason for the giving up of that title. The strange similarity in 
the titles of The Taming of A Shrew and The Taming of THE Shrew receives thus a 
natural explanation, and becomes significant. 

Herford objects to the suggestion that The Taming of the Shrew can be connected 
with the title Lovers Labour'* s Won because in this comedy " it is marital authority 
that labours and wins, not love.'' ^ But surely there is no reason to believe that 
Petruchio carries through his taming without any real affection for his Kate. The 
action begins unfortunately with a mercenary and emphatic choice of Katharine by 
Petruchio before he has seen her; at this point A Shrew is the better play. Still, 
we are undoubtedly intended to see that Kate needs to be tamed for her own perma- 
nent happiness ; and it is only fair and natural to believe that below the pretense of 
Petruchio "That all is done in reverend care of her" (IV, i, 217) lies the deeper 
fact that a real affection is winning a wise victory. It makes the play needlessly 
offensive not to admit that it is love's labour that is at last won. 

We have already noted those passages in The Shrew which seem to Craik to refer 
distinctly to its supposed earlier title. The expressions concerned, while not at all 
conclusive, certainly fit well with his interpretation. 

It must be frankly admitted that the correspondences and agreements in dramatic 
details which we fairly expect to find between two plays with such parallel titles do not 
exist between Lovers Labour* s Lost and our proposed Love's Labour* s Won^ The Shrew. 
The claims of Much Ado about Nothing and A Midsummer- NighVs Dream are much 
better supported at this point. However, the tone of the two plays is distinctly similar. 
There is in each about the same mixture of jest and earnest Also, the fundamental 
thought, the theme, in each play may be said to be a humorous presentation of what is 
normal and what abnormal in the relations between the sexes, considered apart from 

w PybUcaiUnu cf Modem Lang, Auoc,, VoL V, pp. 215-27. m Intro, to ^lITf TTeO, moenlty Sk.^ Vol. m, p. U4. 

•7 Eoenleu Sh.^ Vol. II, pp. 6, 7. 
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any question of vice. From this point of view these two plays may be said to be a 
group by themselves among the dramas of Shakespeare. 

If we subdivide the fourteen plays that are printed in the First Folio as comedies, 
perhaps a classification that is as significant as any is that which separates them into 
what may be called tragi-comedies, romantic comedies, and pure comedies. The 
Merchant of Venice and Measure for Measure fall together as tragi-comedies, plays 
in which the action, after threatening for a time to end fatally, reaches a happy con- 
clusion. After these come the romantic comedies, those which have a principal action 
that is in the main dignified and earnest, while the humorous element is especially 
prominent in connection with subordinate characters, or even in a separate subordinate 
action. This is Shakespeare^s favorite type of comedy, and at least eight of our fourteen 
plays belong most naturally in this class. If we apply the term pure comedies to plays 
in which the central action is filled with humor, the four remaining plays will fall here. 
These are: Love's Labour'* s Lostj The Taming of the ShreWj The Merry Wives of 
Windsor y and The Comedy of Errors. It may be best to make a fourth class for The 
Comedy of Errors, and call it a farce. This would be both because the play puts 
impossibilities in the very foreground in order to excite laughter, and because its 
comedy of misunderstandings is almost entirely independent of the characters of those 
concerned, and often becomes the mere boisterous fun of unexpected beating or scold- 
ing. If we thus set this play by itself, three dramas remain in our class of pure 
comedies. One of these. The Merry Wives, is generally believed not to have been in 
existence at the time when Meres wrote, though some think otherwise. The story that 
this play was written at the command of Queen Elizabeth is given both by Dennis and 
Rowe at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It may well go back to contem- 
porary authority, and has been widely accepted. Rowe says: "She [Elizabeth] was 
so well pleased with that admirable character of Falstaff in the two parts of Henry the 
Fourth, that she commanded him [Shakespeare] to continue it for one play more, and 
to shew him in love. This is said to be the occasion of his writing the Merry Wives 
of Windsor." " If we do not question this account, then we have in Lovers 
Labour* s Lost and The Taming of the Shrew the only pure comedies which Shake* 
speare wrote of his own accord, and probably the only ones that were in existence when 
Meres's list was penned. 

A very recent treatise in English upon the theory of the drama is that by Miss 
Woodbridge, She makes much of the division of comedy into judicial, or satiric 
comedy, on the one hand, and non-judicial, or sympathetic comedy, on the other. ^"* 
This distinction applies properly only to the comic elements in the plays. Jonson, as 
a comedian, is judicial, satiric, reformatory ; Shakespeare i3 prevailingly non- judicial, 
sympathetic, genial. What fools we mortals be ! This thought may be taken as the 
motto for Shakespeare^s work as a humorous dramatist. Among the fourteen '^come- 



M Cited in Halliwell>Phillippb, Outlines, etc., 10th i<^ The Dramas lU Law, and Its Technique (BostoiL, 1896) , 

Gd. iLondon, 1808), Vol. II, p. 74. pp. 62-6, 162-74. 
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dies" of the First Folio, the following may be said to show in their humorous portions 
some approach to the judicial, satiric spirit: Lovers Labour* s Lostj The Taming of the 
ShreWj The Merry Wives, AlVs Well (the story of ParoUes), Twelfth Night (the story 
of Malvolio), and The Tempest (the conspiracy of Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo). 
Of these six plays, the first two were almost certainly in existence when Meres wrote, 
and probably only the first two. Here once more we find Lovers Lahour^s Lost and 
The Shrew associated. 

The above argument had been completed in the form given, before the writer was 
able to get access to the work of E. W. Sievers, in which, in 1866, he advocated the 
identification of The Taming of the Shrew and Love's Labour^ s Won. His words sup- 
plement and enforce in a most effective way what has already been said: 

Wir kommen zu zwei KomOdien des Dichters, die einer wesentlich andem Richttmg seines 
Oeisteslebens entspnmgen sind, *^ Verlome Liebesm&h " und ^^ Die gezfihmte Widerspenstige." 
In diesen beiden StUcken nfthert sich die Shakspeare'sche Kom(klie dem, was man gewOhnlich 
unter Lustspiel versteht, und in der That sind es hier nun einzelne Verkehrtheiten und 
Schwftchen der Menschen, die der Dichter geisselt. Der Mensch, wie er hier vor uns tritt, 
erscheint nicht mehr als das Product der mit Notwendigkeit wirkenden Factoren seiner Natur, 
sondem als ein freies Wesen, der Dichter sucht ihn in der Sphftre seiner Freiheit auf , imd deren 
erste und allgemeinste Grenzen zu ziehen, ihm den Weg zu ihr zu zeigen, ist das Interesse, das 
ihn erftdlt. £r [der Dichter] erscheint daher in diesen StUcken in der Eigenschaft des Pfldago- 
gen, des Lehrers und Mahners der Menschheit, und so voU des genialsten Uebermuthes sie sind, 
der tiefe sittliche Ernst steht doch immer im Hinteigrunde, ja er verdrftngt sogar in beiden 
StUcken zuletzt die harmlos heitre Stimmimg und hebt auch sie damit wieder fiber das Niveau 
des gewOhnlichen Lustspiels hinaus. Wir haben fibrigens hier nur ihren allgemeinen Charakter 
bezeichnen wollen, nicht den ftsthetischen Werth, den sie in Anspruch nehmen dtbrfen. In 
letztrer Beziehung steht '' Die gezAhmte Widerspenstige " tief unter alien andem Werken des 
Dichters und kann namentlich dem heutigen Menschen nur noch durch die fast verschwen- 
derische Entfaltung des zwar derben, darum aber nicht minder gl&nzenden Witzes interessiren. 

Was die Zeit ihrer Entstehung angeht, so schliessen sich beide Stficke aUer Wahrschein- 
lichkeit nach sehr eng an die beiden Veroneser und die Eom(klie der Irrungen an ; sowohl 
Sprache und Versbau wie der ganze Charakter der StUcke f&hren darauf hin, dass sie bereits 
vor dem Jahre 1594, also vor dem Sommemachtstraum entstanden sind, der sie namentlich an 
technischer VoUendung der Composition weit Hberragt 

So sehr nun auch die Fabel [von ^^ Ende gut, Alles gut "] die Bezeichnung der gewon- 
nenen Liebesmtlh rechtfertigen mOchte, so ist dennoch die Farmer'sche Vermuthimg vOllig 
unhaltbar. Das Werk des Meres erschien im Jahre 1598 und alle sowohl ftussere wie innere 
Merkmale, Sprache und Versbau nicht weniger wie der in " Ende gut, Alles gut " hervortretende 
gedrftngte imd gedankenvolle Tiefsinn, dazu die kfinstlerische Tendenz des Stfickes, die mit der 
verlomen LiebesmtQi nicht das Mindeste gemein hat, /liles f&hrt darauf hin, wie die Vertreter 
dieser Ansicht selbst offen bekennen, dass dieses SttLck in einer spfttem Zeit entstanden sein 
muss und folglich unter jener Bezeichnimg nicht kann gemeint gewesen sein. Was also liegt 
n&her, als auf ^^ Die gezflhmte Widerspenstige " zu schliessen, zumal da Meres gerade dieses 
Stfick in seiner Aufzfihlung der Shakspeare'schen Dramen unerwfthnt Iftsst? Dass es wie 
schon bemsrkt, ziemlich gleichzeitig mit **• Verlome LiebesmHh " entstanden ist, gibt dieser 
Annahme noch eine neue SttitzeJ^^ 

1"! E. W. SiETEBS, William Shakapeare^ Sein Ld>en und leoenUy of the Boston Pnblic Library, for a copy of the 
Dichten (Gotha, 18fi6), Vol. I, pp. S29-31. passages from Sierers. 

The writer is under obligation to Miss H. R. KeUer, 
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conclusion 

If we recur to the varionB criteria suggested in our introduction for testing the 
claim of any particular comedy of Shakespeare to be accepted as hof^^s Labour* 8 Won 
under another name, it is clear that no one of the plays proposed satisfies them all in 
any convincing fashion. No one who has followed the foregoing discussion will 
wonder, therefore, that some scholars consider this problem to be insoluble. As we 
have already seen, Dowden, in 1895, expressed himself in a very hesitating manner, 
saying that ''Love's Labour's Won .... may be a lost play of Shakespeare, or pos- 
sibly, as has been conjectured. All's Well that Ends Well in an earlier form may have 
borne this title.'"" Wendell puts the plain truth in a plain way when he says: "The 
question can never be definitely settled."*" Unless some new evidence shall be dis- 
covered, this statement is just. 

In trying to estimate briefly the comparative claims of the various views that have 
^ow been presented, it is extremely difficult to measure the force which should be 
given to the agreement between the order of the comedies as named by Meres and 
that in the First Folio. This coincidence was pointed out at the close of the discus- 
sion of A Midsummer 'Nighf 8 Dream?^ If we look upon the coincidence in question 
as having great significance, then we shall be almost compelled to accept one of the 
first three views that have been presented ; and among these the first one, which holds 
that Lovers Labour* 8 Won has disappeared, seems to be decidedly the most probable. 

The present writer, however, is constitutionally indisposed to judge Shake- 
spearean questions on the evidence of cryptograms and mystic coincidences. In the 
few words which remain, therefore, this strange agreement will be disregarded. 

Of the four views which hold that the play has come down to us under another 
name, the favorite theory, that which connects Lovers Labour'* 8 Won with AlVs Welly 
seems to the present writer to be decidedly improbable. In spite of the considerations 
in favor of A Midsummer- Nighf 8 Dream, which von Westenholz has ably presented, 
the fundamental difficulty of supposing that Meres names only five comedies in his 
list, makes that view inadmissible. On the whole, if we are to find Lovers Labour'*8 
Won among the plays that we now possess, the choice appears to lie between Much 
Ado about Nothing and The Taming of the Shrew. The considerations in favor of 
The Taming of the Shrew are strong, and the attempt has here been made to present 
them with some fulness. 

^^Introduction to 8h. (London and New York, n. d.), io> WiUiam SKaktpere (New York, 18M), p. 24A. 

V* 80- 104 See in thia article p. IS. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTES ON TWO OLD SPANISH VERSIONS 

OF THE DISTICHA CATONIS 

Kabl P1ET8OH 

This study grew out of a snggestion made to me in 1897 by Professor (Gottfried 
Baisty in connection with the version mentioned on p. 19 below. I wish to record 
here my gratitude to him, not only for this kindness, but also for the many instances 
in which he has given me assistance and direction in my work in the libraries of Spain. 

In contrast with the many French and Italian translations (paraphrases) of the 
Disticha Caionis enumerated by Beets/ De **D%8ticha Caionis '' in het Middelneder- 
landschj 1886, pp. 96 and 103, the fact that Spain is represented by only one (p. 103) 
is surprising. Were the Diaticha less popular in Spain where, during the Middle 
Ages, according to Enust, Mittheilungen^ p. 618, *' besonders, und mehr als vielleicht 
in irgend emem andem lande .... die didaktische richtung .... zur geltung 
[kam]^'? I have, I admit, only meager evidence with which to refute such an idea. 
The reason, however, lies partly in the fact that such literary means as a Caidlogo 
general de manuacritos^ etc., are yet to be published, partly in the fact that works like 
Haenel, the Archiv d, Oes. f. dUere deuische Oeschichtshundej Loewe-Hartel, etc., 
were not accessible to me here. 

LATIN MANUSOBIPTS 

Latin manuscripts of the Diaticha Caionis have been extant in the following 
libraries: 

Oviedo, Biblioteca de la Santa Iglesia Catedral-Baailica. Cf, Inventarium lil>rorum 
adnotatum Deo annuente 9ub era DCCCCXX [i. e., 882]: (24) Catonia lib. mi. (Beer, Hand- 
BchriftenschAtze^ p. 878.) 

Burgos, Biblioteca particular de D. Alvar Oarda de Santa Maria. Cf. Inventarto de loa 
hienea of this statesman and scholar (f 1460): (17) Otro librete que es caton glosado en latin de 
papel oobierto prieto. (Beer, loc, et ^., p. 116.) 

Medina de Fomar, Biblioteca fundada por el Oonde de Haro en 1465. C/. Caidlogo .... 
de loe libroe .... que ee hallaron d veinte y siete de Mayo del afio de 1553 en la libreria 
que . . . . D. Pedro Femdndez de VeUucOy Conde de Haro^ Sehor de la Caaa de Salae^ 
Camarero mayor del Bey don Juan el 11^ fundd dloe 14de Agosto de 1455 afioa . . . . : Otro 
libro viejo, sin prindpio ni fin, de Cat6n y sus dichos. (Paz y M6lia, Bevista de Architx^Sj 
Vol. IV, p. 666.) Whether the latter entry refers to a Latin or Spanish manuscript is, of course^ 
doubtful. 

dn Paeado-Caton **), Roma$da, VoL XXV, pp. 86-UO, SIO, and 
B. TbBLBB {Die aUprooentdUtche VenUm der DitUeka 
Oatontf), 1897. Of Catalan translations Monsir-FATio 
speaks in ObObsb*b Onrndr.^ VoL II, 2, i>. lOBw An Bncadina 
translation was edited bj Ulbxcb ("Distiehomm Catonis 
ildtmi*')«12^>"Miiiia, VoL XXVI, pi>.21S-22. For a translation 
of "die aehn Lehren des Cato*' into Bonmanian. tee 
Oabibb in ObObbe'b Omwd r., VoL II, S, p. SIS. 



1 His bihUography (pp. 80-lOS), thongh still nsefnl, 
already fairly defeotiTe at the date of its pablication. For 
earlier French translations, see GbObsb in his Omndr., 
VoL II, 1, pp. 482, 86S, and 1008. A Lorraine translation has 
been pablished by UziUCB (" Eine alUothrincisohe Ueber- 
setsnnff des Dionysins Cato")« ZeiUchr.f, rom. PML, VoL 
XIX, pp. 85-92. ProTen^al translations haTe been made 
known by Mbtxb ("Fraffments d*nne paraphrase prorengale 
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As still extant, I quote from Ewald, Neues Archiv d. Oea, f. dltere deuUche 
QeschicMskunde, Vol. VI, p. 317: 

Madrid, Bibl. Nac. 14. 22. Fol. 76: Mard Catonis ad filium salutem. Cum animadver- 
terem, etc. 

Further, from excerpts I made from the written catalogue of the manuscripts of 
the Escorial in the possession of the Biblioteca Particular de S. M. : 

Escorial, E, III, 24, Distica Catonis. S. XIII. 
Ibid., J, III, 28, Cato, Disticha. S. XIII. 
Jbtd., S, III, 13, Cato, Disticha. S. XV. 

According to the same catalogue the Escorial Library contains also: 

Philippus de Fergamo, Speculum regiminis quoad utrumque hominem^ aive moralis 
eocpositio libri Catonis de moribua, scripta anno 1400. S. XIV. g, II, 6. 
Calderia,' Eocpoeitio Catonis pro filia erudienda. S. XVI. N, II, 17. 

The question must be left undecided whether in the case of the one or the 
other of the above-mentioned manuscripts, about which more detailed information is 
wanting, we are dealing with the original Disticha or with the DisttchasB commen- 
tated by Bobertus de Euremodio or Philippus de Bergamo, or with the Disticha in 
one of the metrical Latin versions to which Zamcke has given the names of Cato 
novus* Cato rhythmictts^* Cato interpolatus^ and Cato leoninus.^ The latter series is 
to be increased by one more, Caioniana confedio. A note about it in Antonio, Bibl. 
vetus, VoL II (1788), p. 293, reads as follows: '*Item [refero] Anonymum Hispanum 
memoratu dignissimum, cuius in Begi» BibliothecsB Matritensis membranaceo forma 
folii codice exstat: Epistola directa ad inclytum et magnificum Virum Dominum 
Petrum Femandi de Velasco Comitem de Haro et Dominum antiqtuB Domus de Salas 
Serenissimi atque invictissimi Domini nostri Regis (Joannis secundi, ut existimo) 
Archicamerarium. Constat autem Epistola capitibus XII. impletque folia non minus 
XXrV. estque salubribus monitis plena. Auctor videtur Comiti de Haro valde fami- 
liaris fuisse eiusque in proeliis commilito ac contubemalis, atque operi cui Epistola 
prsQfigitur Catoniana^ Confedionis titulum indere voluisse; sic enim in capite XIL 
quod eius postremum est ait: Et sicut alterius Catonis'' lurisconsulti cuidam legali 
doctrincB Legistce CatoniaNjB "R^qvlm nomen dederunt: sic et Clariias tua huiu^s 
antiquioris et moralis Caionis salubrium monitorum copilaiionem dulcium rhythmO" 
rum congerie refertam Catonianam conpeotionem si libet potest vocare: ut librarius 
tuus quando illam petere volueris facilius in silva librorum tuorum nominis adiectione 
valeat reperire. Nolo tamen ut putes me hanc confectionem composuisse; cum inge- 
nium meum longe inferius sit; neque in ea aliqua muta^sse vel addidisse; sed prout in 

> The name is neither in Antonio nor Oallaedo nor SBer. d. KgU SOchM, Oes, d. Win, z, Leipzig, VoL XV, p. 24. 

SalvA. It may, howerer, be worth while to refer to the *Hnd., p. 49. 

following entry in Antonio, BibU tKWo, VoL I (1783), p. M5 : . -, . . ' J , yvtt ki 

"loannes Caldeira, nesclo qnia ant nnde homo, elncn- ^'**'*" ^^^' ^^"' ^' *** 

brayit : ' ^^*^'^ ^o^ XXn, p. 181. 

In CatoniM ditticha commentaria: qn» in membrania T Perhaps "Sacohi (Caton), Jarisconsulte It Bologne 
faerunt in bibliotheoa OlirariensL" 1447, t ^ Pavie 1467 " (CHEyALnsB) T 
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Bibliotheca mea rupiam acfere consumptam repereram transcriptione in lucem irahi^ 
et tnsigni nobilitati tucB destinare decrem: quam quidem ne nude transmitterem quasi 
in quadam prcsfatiuncula hcec ttbi dicere volui. Tu vera qui ingenio ac prudentia nan 
mediocriter polleSy quid in huiuscemodi rebus amplius dicendum sit Divini avxcilii 
invocato favore animadverted etc. Sequitur in codice Catoniana confectio CCCVI. 
non minus ogdoadibus rhythmicis constans, quarum omnium quartus, et octavus sive 
postremus versus metrici item sunt, ex iis qu£a Catonis disticha passim appellantur 
desumtus. En operis specimen. 

OGDOAS i^ 

In primiB charissime te volo dooere. 
Primum super omnia regnum Dei quaere. 
Dli soli servias, illi semper haere 
Si DeuB eat animus ut dicunt carmina vere. 
Hie tibi praB ceteris sit semper timendus, 
Tota mente viribus totis diligendus : 
Hie per cuncta ssecula sit benedicendus, 
Hie tibi proecipue sit pura mente colendus. 

Inter saluberrimos monitus quos prsesto, 

Hunc tibi non modicum, fili, manifesto, 

Uti somno studeas scilicet modesto 

Plus vigila semper nee somno deditus esto. 

Sicut enim simile registrum registrat, 

Et sinister proximus proximum sinistrat, 

Et magister vitii yitia magistrat : 

Sic diutuma quies vitiis alimenta ministrat 

Et sic deinceps ad finem usque operis, quod binis libris discretum est.'' 

EABLY LATIN PBINTS 

With regard to early Latin prints (previous to 1500) we have the statement 
of Bios, Historiaj Vol. II, p. 239: "Los dlsticos (que s6lo conservaban el nombre de 
Caton) se imprimieron desde mediados del siglo XY, repiti6ndose las ediciones en 
1475, 1498, .... habiendo gozado antes y despues singular aplauso de los doctos."' 
Neither Hain nor Copinger nor Brunet, however, notes any Spanish incunabidum of 
the Disticha of those dates. 

More valuable is the account given by Gallardo of at least two incunabula: 

Zaragoza, 1493. Cf. Gallardo, EnsayOy Vol. Ill, c. 28 (see, below, the paragraph on 
translations). 

Pamplona, 1499. Cf. Registrum librorum don Ferdinandi Colon in Gallardo, Vol. II, c. 
543, no. 4002: ^'Opuscula quaedam metrica et prime Cato de moribus. In principle est Andieae 
Guterii epistola .... Frologus Catonis: I. *^ Cum animadverterem." Opus: I. ^^Si Deus et (sic) 

*BxoB goes on to say: "En Ice eapttnlos, aoordados poetalem nt Catonem,** etc. T el doeto Luis VItos reoo- 

para el regimen de los estadios de la Uniyersidad de Va« mendaba sn lectura en el siglo XVI, dieiendo, al tratar de 

leneia [1412] se leia, haUando de los gramaticales : " Item, los autores que debian consultarse : " Simul cum his diaoes 

post oonstruat [magister] illis [scholaribns] aliquem librum Cathonia digtieha ** (Epist. De ratume f litdiorum)." 
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animus." D. '^Conjuogeie binos." It., Libellus de oontemptu mundi: I. ''CSiastula (sic) nostra 
tibi/'* D. '^Gaudia fine carebunt." Item sequitur liber dictus Floretus . . . • Sequitnr liber 
quinque davium sapientiie .... Item, sequuntur Esopi fabuke in versa .... Sequitur liber 
hymnorum .... Item Job lectiones novem .... Item Symbolum Apostolorum, oratio 
dominica, Salutatio angelica, Salve regina, oratio ad trinitatem et alia ad beatum Andieam 
.... Impr. Pampilone anno 1499 die V Januarii. Est in 4o . . . .'' 

A kind communication from Professor E. Haebler enables me to add to these the 
print 

Toledo, 1499. Cf. F6rez Pastor, La Imprenta en Toledo^ 1887, p. 15: << (Libros menores.) 
(Alfln,) Fue imprentada la presente obra por Maestre Pedro Hagembach aUeman, en la muy 
noble dbdad de Toledo en el alio de 1499 a 17 dias del mes de agosto. 

4®, 1. g NB. Al ejemplar (de los col. mayores de Salamanca) que tengo 6 la vista, 

le faltan al prindpio 8 hojas cuando menos de la signatura a, en que se contendrfan los 
principios, y los dfsticos de Cat6n que acaban en la sign. 63. Siguese el libro de Contemptu 
mundi en versos leoninos,, atribuido 6 San Bernardo. 

If" Sequitur l46cri^tore«." .... 

% Claues sapientie .... 

1 Fedro .... 

^Himnos .... 
y hasta el fin del libro varias oradones de breviario .... 

Gall. Nota Ms." 

Here belong also the following prints: 

8. 1. e. a. (Lisbon, Bibl. Nac.) Cf. Haebler, Bibliograffa ibMeOj no. 188 >®: "Cato, De 
contemptu mimdi. — sin indicadones tipogr&ficas, pero en Sevilla, por Men. Ungut y Stanislao 
polono, ca. 1495. 4^ . . . ." 

s.1. e. a. (Madrid, Bibl. Nac.") Qf, Haebler, loc, eit,^ no. 139: "Cato cum contemptu 

mundi. — sin indicadones tipogr&ficas, i>ero en Salamanca, s^gundo grupo romano, ca. 1600. 
40 " 

IK .... 

Only hesitatingly I put here also a print 

s. 1. e. a. (Escorial and Madrid, Bibl. B. Ac. Esp.) C/. below, the paragraph on 
translations. 

ALLUSIONS 

My belief in the popularity of the Diaiicha in Spain receives better support from 
the numerous allusions to them or their supposed author in early Spanish literature 
(previous to 1500). The number of these allusions may easily be increased by 
systematic reading. An exhaustive list would also have to include such cases as 
Historia del Cavallero Ctfar^ p. 12, where the precept "Interpone tuis interdum 
gaudia curis" (Dist. Ill, 6**), is rendered ''Entre los cuydados a las vegadas tome 



•"Chartnla nostra tibi portat« Bainalde, salutes" is 
the beginning of the Carmen parceneticum ad Bcunaldum 
(liiOMS, VoL CLXXXTV, c. 1907), attributed to St. Barnard, 
but the end reads : " Hoc tibi det monns qui regnat Trinns 
et Unns." Perhaps the work in qnestion is identical with 
a " De contemptu mundit''^ also attributed to St. Barnard, 
for which ObObbb in his Orundr.^ Vol. II, 1, p. 377, refers 
to HAUBttAU, Boitm/n oXbribu/U d 8, Bernard, p. 11. 

101 quote from the proof-sheets for which I am under 
obligations to the author. 



11 In his "Iter Ibericum,** Centralbl. f. Biblwtheknoe$en, 
VoL XVI, where H. gare the first notice about this (p. 17) 
and the preceding print (p. 108), he says " B. U. Erora." 

IS My references to the Latin text are to Hauthal's 
edition, whose larger and more oouTeniently arranged 
Varia Lectio seems to me, for the study of a medivTal 
translation, to hare the preference orer the editions of 
either Babhbbnb or NAmbtbt. 
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(L toma) alganoB plaseres'* and attributed to a ^'sabio^' and not to Cato. There should 
be taken into aocount also Spanish translations from the Latin, e. g.^ Pedro de Luna, 
Libro de las Canaolacionea de la Vida humana (Gayangos), pp. 688a and 698a. 
Among the allusions which I have met with are: 



XIII. OEKTUBT 

Beroeo, Alexandre (Janer) 2218: 

Se Adam non ouiesse comido tal tragon; 

Non ouiera Messias tomada tal passion: 

E se Loth " non beuisse como mand6 Caton, 

Non farien (1. farie'^ en) sus fiios (1. fiias) fiios tan sen razon. 

(Prol.22») 

Alfonso el Sabio, Las siete Partidas^ Vol. 11 (1807), p. 40: dixo Caton el sabio, que todo 
home debe & las vQgadas volver entre sus cuidados alegria et placer. (Ill, 6.) 

F. 43: dixo Caton el sabio en castigando & su fijo: si quieres aprender bien, habe^* vida con 
los buenos. (Fiol. 6.) 

Sancho el Bravo, Castigos 6 Documentos (Ghijangos), p. 152 6 / ca di jo el s&bio & que di je- 
ron el gran Caton, que todos los homes que consejan & otros en las cosas dubdosas, deben ser 
quitos destas cuatro cosas que te agora dir6. La primera, de ira. La segunda, de graad 
amistanza. La teroera, de mal querencia. La cuarta, de miedo. 

P. 1656; ca dice Caton el s4bio: "Non vayas al consejo ajeno, al menos de ser j 
llamado." (Frol. 7, cf. Var. Lect.) 

Pero Obmez Barroso, Libro de los Conseios et Conseieros (Kios, Historiay Vol. IV, p. 95): 
Otrosy disc el ssabio Caton que deue acomendar ome el su conseio de poridat al amigo callado. 
(II, 22.) 

Doze Sabios. Cf. Baist in QiOber's Qrundr^y Vol. II, 2, p. 412, according to whom Cato is 
one of the sources of the work. 

Pedro Pasqual de Valencia, Sohre el Credo (Ms. Ill, P, 21 of the Escorial), 1 1, i^: Ami- 
gos, yo el que este libio fiz oy leyer vna vez vn libio de castigos que se clama Caton que casti- 
gaua a ssu fijo et dizia li esta razon : 



Et dize eill : 



Fijo, mientre biuieres, non quedes de aprender ; 

Que por su mal nacio todo aqueUl que necio quiere ser. (IV, 27.) 

Mas, fijo, ley muchos libros et ditados ; 

Mas de quoantos leyeres non fagas sus mandados. 

Car mucho dizen los sauios et ponen en sus dictados 

Que non deuen ser creydos nin deuen ser obrados. (Ill, 18.) 



isMorsl-Fatio, Romania^ Vol. IV, p. 79, proposes to 
read Noe, I have no means of finding out whether such a 
change is suggested by the AlexandreU, If not, Oenetit 
19:SS seems to me to fit better than Getieiif 9:21. I wonld 
propose : E se beoisse Loth. 

HSee Appendix I. 

uOne might think also of n, 21 or IV, 24. Uj efforta 
to Yeritj the aUnsions haTC not in CTcry case been satis- 
factory. The author of the aUusion, quoting from memory, 
is apt to change more or less a SenienUa or a Dutichon^ to 
combine here and there, to attribute to Cato what he has 
nad elsewhexe, etc. 



16 One more instance of the imperat. sing, in Oassmbb, 
Da» cMtpan. Verbum^ §200. Add Corwieho (1901), p. 115: 
Por ende aTC ix>r dicho que . . . . , p. 276, p. 810: ave mer- 
ged de ml agora ; PsBO Gvxllen db Ssoovia (Cane. Gen., 
Vol. I (1882), p. 46) : aue td merced de ml, p. 51 : Seftor, aue 
piedad . . . . de ml; Sncina, Teairo (1888), p. 196: Zam- 
bardo, Zambardo, Despierta, despierta, y habe mancilla. 
The imperat. plur. is more frequent. The statement of 
Mbtkb-LObkx, Gramtn., YoL II, §242: "Der ImperatiT 
span, habe . . . . ist wohl Ton den Qrammaiikem erfnnden '* 
is, therefore, not Justified. 
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F" 85, V": dize Caton : 

Fi jo, ley muchoB libios et muchoe dictadoe ; 
Mas de quoantos lejeres non faras bus mandados. 
Car mucho dizen los sauios et i>onen en sus dictados 
Que non deuen ser creydos nin deuen ser obradoe." 

XIV. OBNTUBY 

Juan Buiz, Idbro de htien Amor (Ducamin), p. 4: Ca dize Caton : Nemo sine crimine 
viuit. (I, 5.) 

Copla4i: 

Palabras son de sabio e dixolo Caton, 

Que ombre a sus coydados que tiene en cora^on 

Entreponga plazeres e alegre la rrazon, 

Que la mucha tristeza mucho coydado pon. (Ill, 6.) 

Como tyene tu estomago en sy mucha vyanda, 
Tenga la porydat que es mucho mas blanda ; 
Caton, sabyo Bomano, en su lybro lo manda, 
Diz que la (buena) i>oridat en buen amigo anda. 

XV. OBNTUBY 

Enrique de Villena. Cf, Cotarelo y Mori, D. Enrique de Tt'ZZena, p. 70, where, among the 
authorities laid under contribution by Villena for his Coneolatoria 6 Tratado de la Coneolaci&n^ 
Cat6n and Boberto Hermodio are mentioned. The latter has been identified already by Morel- 
Fatio, Romantay Vol. XXVI, p. 131, with '^Bobert d'Envermeiiil (Eviemodio), cistercien du 
XV* sitele, connu par un commentaire sur les Diatiquea de Caton." 

Fray Miguel (Cane. Baena^ p. 45): 

Tulio, Vegejio, Virgilio 6 Caton, 
Poetas perf etos . . . 

Villasandino {Can^. Baena^ p. 78): 

Ca en sus Proverbios el sabio Caton 
Dis quel bien suba, el mal que des^nda. 

Alfonso Sanchez (Cane. Baena^ p. 127): los consejos del sabio Caton. 
Villasandino (Cane. Baena^ p. 260): 

Dante, Vergylio, 6 Caton" 
En poetrya fundaron. 

Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, Arcipreate de Talavera (Corvacho 6 Reprobacidn del Amor 
mundano)y 1901, p. 141: como dice Caton: dulgemente canta la cafia, quando el cagador, dulge- 
mente cantando, con tal engaflo toma el aue. (I, 27.) 

P. 213: Dice Caton que la primera virtud creese re&enar la lengua. (I, 3.) 
P. 243: segund dize Caton, aqu6l es digno de ser llamado Bey, que regir sabe sus reynos. 
P. 244: el sabyo Caton dezia: dexa, dexa los secretes de Dies; no quieras saber ni pers- 
crutar qu4les son nin por qu6 o si son. (II, 2.) 

17 The lines are written in the manuscript like prose. UThe author of a note to this passage (p. 672) is in- 

clined to see in Caton Valeriui Cato. 
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P. 279: como dize Caton, que asj a los duques oomo a los principes la muerie oomun es 
avida." 

F. 303: s^gund dize el sabyo Caton, non vale nada la braueza de muestra, que muchas 
vezes vimos el ven^ido sobrar al venjedor. (II, 10.) 

P. 311: Pues byen lo di6 i>or exemplo el sabyo Caton donde dixo: la primera virtud 
quel ome o muger deue aver, pienso que es, de mal f ablar e mucho iablar, refrenar su lengua. 
(1, 3.) 

P. 320: Dize Caton: oomo tti, ombre, seas pooo sabyo e las cosas por razon non goviemes, 
non quieras dezir fortuna, pues que non ay fortuna ser de byen o mal causadora. (IV, 3.) 

P. 322: guarda que te dize el sabyo Caton: dexa los secretes de Dies a solo Dies e non 
quieras escodrifiar qu6 son ni qu&les son, nin porqu6 son. (II, 2.) 

SantiUana, p. 112 (speaking of ^'Dofia Maria, reyna de Castilla, muger del rey Don 

Johan"): 

Esta, oomo fija, subgede 4 Caton, 

Sgiente el secreto de sus anphorismos. 

P. 113 (speaking of the seven ^^dongellas" that surround Maria, ». e., of the three theo- 
logical virtues and four cardinal virtues — a reminiscence of Dante, Purg.^ XXIX, 121, etc.t) : 

Las tres son aquellas que f a(^n logar 
En el parayso al &nima dina, 
E las quatro aquellas, 6 quien la dottrina 
De Cato nos manda por siempre observar. 

Pero Diaz de Toledo (Enust's ed. of Burlaei Liher de vita et moribua philosophorum^ 
p. 42): Dize Caton en su philosophia moral, que la primera e principal virtud que todo onbre 
deve tener es que tenga refrenada e moderada su lengua, que cercano es a Dies aquel que sabe 
callar, quando la razon lo demanda. (1, 3.) 



1* I. «er as auxiliary of haber : 

\)Kaber = to have: 
Rim. Pal, 1286: Qae cosa es el omne si es paesto en oluido 
De aquel Sennor muy alto e non es defendidoT El eual 
defendixniento si sienpre es auido, Por menos negesario de 
noe serA tenido. 1435: La culpa que ha fin non deue ser 
punida Con culpa (L pena) que sin fin por sienpre es auida. 

2) haber = to hold^ to contider: 
Corvacho^ p. 279 (1). Fbat Diboo db Valencia (Cane, 
Baena^ p. 541) : Los maridos muy queridos De las sus lindas 
mugeres, Son sTidos aborrydos Desque t6, Muerte, los fleres. 
Corvacho^ p. 272: (otro bygardo) era aTido por santo. 
Samtxllama (Bios), p. 54: serAsavido Por discrete; p. 70: 
pormonarchauniTersalfu6aTido; p.76: Judit .... aTida 
fu6 .... por muger de muy singularlssimoengenio; p. 174: 
Por muchos es uno avido ; p. 78: La qual (Vagnes) asy fu6 
prin^ipalmente aTida entre las argianas que .... Cor- 
vacho^ p. 26: la muger .... es de las otras en poca repu- 
tation auida. 

8) In the following instances the phenomenon seems to 
be the same as the one discussed by Mussafxa, Jahrb, /. 
rom, u. engU Lit,^ VoL V, p. 247 ; Suchxbb, Denkm. prov. 
Lit., VoL I, p. 518; MKncB-LOBKE, Gramm., Vol. II, 8344; 
Qauchat in ScritU vari di/ttoL dod, a E, Monad, p. 61 (not 
accessible to me) : 

Fmcto Jhzqo (1815), p. 11 : Quantas pestileneias son stI- 
das (ef, Var. Lect.) en la tierra de los godos, .... destolo 
poede omne mas entender, porque . . . . ; Cr&niea de San 
Juan de la Pefla, p. 96: nunca disension fu6 entre ellos 
auida (numquam fuit aliqua disensio inter eos). 



n. ser as auxiliary of ser; 

San Juan de la Pefla, p. 78: el que todos tiempos era seydo 
vencedor (fuit) ; p. 82: no yera seydo usado en armas (cum 
non esset exercitatus in armis) ; p. 83: ya en Borja con los 
nauarros yera seido faulado de la cosa (in Curijs Borgie 
. . . . condixerantcumnauarris); p.85:enbi6Tnmensagero 
. . . . al su maestro, damado Ffor^ado que era seydo 
(fuerat) ; p. 147 : los que eran seidos oontrarios (fnerant) ; p. 
223: A los sus naturales que yeran seydos en la batalla 
(fuerant). 

in. »er as auxiliary of eitar: 

San Juan de la Pefla, p. 30: por los m<»ites qui ix>r ^ et 
del comte Daragon les eran estado[s] dados (pro termino sen 
nemoribus eis collatis por ipsum Begem et Comitem Ara- 
gonum) ; p. 101 : eran estados fleles et leals (fuerant) ; p. 145 : 
era estado dado por nodrir (fuerat traditus alendus) ; p. 172 : 
recontaron en qual manera hauia estado Tencido el rey de 
Sicilia Conrradi, et en que manera era estado escabe^ado 
en Palermo por el rey Carlos cruelment (narrauerunt 
.... quomodo Corradinus rex Sicilin a rege Carolo Tictus, 
et captus fuerat, et in Salerno decoUatus inhumane); 
p. 227 : Et estando la dita ciudat Dalmaria sitiada por el 
poder del dito Bey, la qual muytas regadas era estada 
fnertment combatida .... (Existente dicta ciuitate Al- 
maria» obsessa por Begem Aragonum, et pluries acriter 
expugnata, ....). The latter construction is likewise 
very frequent in the lAbro de loe Feeho§ et ConquiUae del 
Frindpado de la Morea, cT* PP> "^i Il« 13 (eran estado[s] 
muertos), 20, 24, 47, 60, 109, 113, 116. 
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Juan del Encina (Oallaido, Vol. II, c. 866). Among the articles which the '^bachiller 
Babilonia" is going to sell by auction, are: 

Primeramente un Tofafas 
E un Caton e un Doctrinal 
Oon un Arte manual, etc. 

TBAN8LATIOK8 

Of translations (preriouB to 1500) the most recent, with which I shall begin for 
the sake of convenience, is by Qonzalo Garcia de Santa Maria, written in arte mayor ^ 
in the year 1493. My efforts to see a copy having been unsuccessful, I must confine 
myself to the following extracts from Qallardo, VoL III, c. 28: 

''El Caton en latin: e en romance." 

En 4® — 1. g. — sin foL — 86 h. — con sign., pero sin reclames. 

Frincipia con el solo titulo en un rengl6n, quedando lo dem&s de la plana en bianco. 

A la vuelta: 

''fPrologo del doctor Gk>n(alo Garcia de | Sancta maria: en la obredlla vulgarmente | 
llamada el Caton: i>or el dicho mioer Gon | ^o trasladada en coplas .... 

[c. 29] '' Y A mi por cierto la naturaleza me denego la gracia | enel*^ | verso: e ahun que yo 
haya agora emprendido e a- | treuido me a focer esta obredlla en coplas: han si | do causas. 
La primera por satisfaoer alos ruegos | de Paulo hums " de constancia Aleman. al qual i>or | la 
mucha honra que &ce en nuestra ciudad e repu | blica: yo por mis fuerj^ trabajo: e trabajare 
en I complaoer le: por no priuar mi ciudad de tan noble | artificio: que si yo assi oon mi 
industria como con rue | gos: no le detuuiera: ya se houiere ido. e quedara | esta republica 
manca: de vn miembro tan noble: | e suptil artificio: inuentado: o tornado en sillaen | nuestros 
dias. El qual ahun que no sea neoessario: | no podemos empero negar: que no sea prouechoso: | 
e non arree mucho la republica de aquesta ciudad: en la qual si no le touieramos: deuria pro- 
curar | de le traher ende Alemana: assi por ser artificio | noble: como ahun por la habilidad del 
artifice la | qual es tan grande: que si el touiere el papel que hay en | Venecia: su obra se 
podria muy bien cotejar con aque- | 11a. Alomenos es causa mas que cierta: que de lo que | en 
Hespafia se face: su obra tiene la ventaja en letra | e correction: assi de ortographia: como de 
punctos I Lo qual ahunque [cdO] en Romance: muchos necios no esti | men: no deue ya por 
esse ser desestimado. Ca la or | tographia: e punctuation" no dafia al nedo: e apro | uecha 
al entendido. 

''Tomando empero alia donde | pooo ante comenoe: tam bien fue causa del &cer esta | 
obrecUla: este estio mas oerca passado del alio pre | sente. Mil. CCCCXCiij. el qual fue aqui en 
(Jaragoga | tan f uerte : e de caluras tan sin medida. juncto conla | sospecha : e menazas que 
teniamos dela peste muy | claras: con algun effecto: que estouiendo muy retrahido | e dando me 
a cosas de placer: e apartado quasi de ne | gocios: me puse a facer la: e poner en arte mayor I 
Porque segun la natiura del verso latino : que va a pa | res : e es ezametro : no me parecia le 
respondiesse | otra specie de coplas : assi como la arte menor con | uiene al ezametro : e pen- 
thametro . . . ." 

[c. 32] La traduoci6n es muy parafrfisica; los versos muy broncos. 

Encabeza siempre la traduod6n con el texto latino. 

90 en Print. means a snperflnons letter, e. g,^ nfiqna 2S, 80, aqga 29, SO, 

»SeeonHtinM,HABBLSBinHABTWio'sFettieAH/r««iii» quada SO (howeTer, quadavno 29), or an omitted letter, 

fQtnfhunderliaKrigen OelmrUtage wm JoKann Gutenberg, e. g., gaar^do 28 (goardado), or a wrong letter, e. g., Meta- 

1900, p. 496. marphoBCOS 80, Iggares 81 (logares). 

ssThoB the print. In other cases an underlined letter 
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La primeia oopla es : 

CSomo JO yrnaginaBse" en mi oora^^ : 
enar muchos hombres en esta carrera 
delo8(t) ooetumbies: en graue manera: 
pense en sooorier les de guisa: e de son: 
que no tengan yerroe en su opinion: 
mas viuan oon gloria: e honias alcangen: 
e como bestias no se den: e lancen: 
a vidos: que lievan el hombre al fondon. 

Leerfis los preoeptos que yo te dar6: 
Porque los entendias (1. entiendas), ca tti sabe te 
Que el leer .... etc. 

I do not know what the contemporaries of Micer Gonzalo de Santa Marfa thought 
of his translation. Posterity seems to have treated it rather slightingly. Neither 
Antonio {Bibl. novGj VoL I, p. 655) nor Latassa-Qomez {Btblioteccis antigua y nueva de 
EscrUores aragonesea^ VoL I, p. 595) nor Bios (Vol. VII, p. 319) mentions this trans- 
lation, although all three devote considerable space to the life and works of the author. 

Older is the translation by Maestro Martin Garcia, written in redondillas de 
ocho versoSy in the year 1467. Two copies, evidently of the same issue, are known 
to me. One, in the B. Academia Espafiola, has been described by Sbarbi, Mono- 
grafia sobre loa refranes^ p. 93. He has omitted to state that on the bottom of the 
r^ of the first leaf is the following note in an old hand : *' Esta es la traduccion de las 
sentencias de Ca | ton echa por el Maestro Martin Qarcias | Siguese la coronation de 
Diego Iniguez que es ( ?) . . . . [v^] De El Pulgar, Quisas ( ?) de el mismo Fernando 
de I elpulgar.^' Does this refer to a work together with which the translation was 
originally bound ? Hernando del Pulgar, at any rate, has not written a Coronacuin; 
among the Coronacionea I am acquainted with — the best-known being that of Ifiigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, Marqu6s de Santillana, by Juan de Mena — there is none of a 
Diego Iniguez, nor can I even find such a name mentioned. 

The copy of the B. Academia Espafiola is incomplete, inasmuch as it lacks the 
first signature (eight leaves). Sbarbi remarks : '' Debe de ser libro sumamente raro, 
puee mis diligencias mAa activas por ver un ejemplar en muchas de nuestras buenas 
bibliotecas, no me han proporcionado semejante Batisfacci6n .... Si no es obra 
inclinable, segtln todas las apariencias, tiene que ser muy de principios del siglo XVI.*' 
More fortunate than Sbarbi, I found a complete copy at the Escorial. 

Impresos: 32, V, 19 contains the following: 

1. Glosa delas ooplas del rreuulgo fecha | por femando de pulgar para el senor | conde de 
haro oondestable de castilla | (red) 

nCaBsnra after the sixth tonio syllable. Impossible, and if leon^ 9ta^ etc., may be ooosidered onoe in a while as 

according to Mobbl-Fatio (" L*arte mayor et Thenddoa- monosyllabic (Bbi.lo, OrMogia^ Madrid, 1880, p. 804), leerdt 

syllabe**), Ramanick^ Vol. XXIII, p. 211, while Haksskm, Zur in vs. 9 may be considered as dissyllabic. I shall simply 

4HMI. vnd portug. Metrik, p. 6, seems to admit snch a half- leave such Terses until the naoeasity of a ehancB has been 

▼erse, bat only as the second hemistich. Bnt there are other clearly proTcd. 
instances, e. p., ▼>• <^« Of oonrse, one may dropyo in ys. 1, 
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Two Old Spanish Vbbsions of the Disticha Catokis 



Gothic letter — 29 printed leaves, at the beginning 1, at the end 2 white leaves — sign. 
A. — .Diiij. — 8.1.e.a. 

2. Letra de femando de pulgar | delos males dela vejez. 
The work contains fourteen more Letraa. 

Gothic letter — 17 printed leaves, at the end 1 white leaf — sign. .a. — .bV. — s.l^.a. 
1 and 2 are evidently of the same edition described by Salv6, CatdlogOy Vol.1, p. 285, no. 
805, from copies not so perfect as the above, and to which he assigns the date '' hacia 1485." 

3. [Cat6n] 

4. [Arte de bien morir] [Begins:] A honor e reuerencia de nuestro senor | iesu cristo e dela 
sacratissima virgen seno | ra santa maria su madre. comienga el tra | tado Uamado arte de bien 
morir oonel bre | ue confessionario sacado de latin en roman | ge . . . . 

Gothic letter — at the beginning 1 white leaf, then 21 printed leaves for the Arte, then 13 
for the ConfeaaionariOy then 1 white leaf — no sign. — woodcuts — s.l.e.a. 
Not mentioned in the bibliographies at my disposal. 



Of the Cat6n, then, I can give the following account^: 

Gk>thic letter — 46 printed leaves, one white leaf at the beginning, another at the end — 
sign. Ai. — J'ij. — s.l.eA. 

Forty-two leaves are taken up with the translation of the Disticha. 

19 Ai. r<>: La traslation del muy excellente doc | tor chaton lamado fecha por vn egregio 
I maestro Martin garcia nombrado el pro | hemic compiesa por eminente estillo del | alto 
tractado. 

Asi como lumbre es escuredat, 
Quien^ tiene priuada potentia visiua, 
Quien tiene ofuscado^ su intellentia,*^ 
El dezir fimdado fallia seguedat. 
Mucho bien fablaron de moralidat 6 

Todos los poetas por modos diuersos, 
En piosa e copla e metres o versos, 
Vnos con fictiones, otros con verdat. 



Lo que Chaton dize segunt mi saber, 
Por tal que yo veo en el mundo los legos 
Con oi jos abiertos andar como ciegos, 
En noturas** palabras lo quiero poner. 
Quien este traslado quiera leer, 
Aquellya persona qualquiere que sea 
Emiende o corriga aquellyo que vea 
No seyer bien dicho a su parecer. 



10 



15 



M Since most of what relates to this translation was 
written, I have received through the kindness of P. Benigno 
FemAndes, librarian of the Bsoorial, several numbers of 
La Ciudad de DiM, the one of September 5, 1901 (Vol. LVI), 
containing his description of the Esoorial copy. Where 
oar statements agree, I regret that the same thing must be 
published twice. And yet, with the knowledge of P. Fer- 
nindec, fo B-F (Madrid copy) were copied by me in May, 
1807, and fo A (Escorial copy) in April, 1901. 

vFbbnAndsz, p. 00: "Falta la prep, a.*' I do not 
think so. quien ^ti guto, qf. Dibs, Qramm.^ p. 1015 



(« VoL m, p. 384), Qbbbnkr, ZdUchr, /. rom. PhiL^ VoL 
XVni, p. 487. 

MMay remain, c/. BblloCuebvo, Notas^ >1898, p. 94. 

37 FebmjLndbz, p. 60 : " Tal res ^ intellectiua.' La con- 
cordaneia yiaoaina de este Terso no es 6nica en el libro." 
Possible. Bnt perhaps in the preceding line vitina jMCen- 
tia is to be read, and in this ifddUgentick, 

mFbbnAndbz, p. 82: "noturas palabras s notoriasi 
daras, sencillas." moturos, as a formation under the influ- 
ence of ofciiras, would not be impossibla. Yet I find no 
other Instance. 
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Inuocation del doctor. 

I O rey de los reyes! ; ; supemo senyorl ; 

\ Potentia infinida I ; I o bien de los bienee I 

Muestra el poder tamanyo que tienes, 

Forque yo alcanoe tu inmensa f auor. 20 

\ Lucida carrera I ; i nuestze" guiador ! 

Los principios buenos muy bien los [dispones], 

A los reclamantes tu sienpre perdones, 

Pues de lo tal yo sea mereoedor. 

I O reyna e madre intemerada I ; 26 

I O leyna sancta I ; l o flor de las floras I 
Pues eres aquellya que los peocadores 
Desean tener por buena aduocada, 
Quieras s^ger tu, senyora, aparexada"^ 
Rogar a tu fi jo, sea de mi bando, SO 

Principio e medio e [fin] preparando, 
Que sea mi obra bien conseruada. 

Principia el tractado. 

(I omit the Latin text that precedes every translation.) 

Como yo vea" errar 
En el mundo mu^has gentes 

For mughos inoonuenientes, 86 

No supiendo'' se guardar, 
Delibera'' los oonseyar 
Lo que meyor entiendan,** 
Forque de la dre^ha via 
No pudiesen desuiar. 40 

Forque los tales viuiesen 
En el mundo gloriosos 
E seyendo virtuosos 
A so*' senyor oonociesen. 

Foroonseguiente podiesen** 46 

A lo meyor declinando 
Et f aziendo el '^ que mando 
Sancta gloria mereciesen. 



s* wumtre I find in Bbutails, DocumenU dti ArchiveB de 
la CKambre da Comptet de Navarre (1196-1384), Paris, 1880, 
p. 106. I would prefer, howeTor, either nuettro or noftre. 
iMffre, tMM<re, dae to Catalan inflaenoe, are found in Ara- 
gonese, though very rarely (Hahssxn, D. Pouaaivpron, in 
d. cup. DtoleXrlen, p. 18). Garcia came from Caspe, which 
is not far from the Catalan boundary. 

^Cf, San Juan de la Feha^ p. 75: ix>rque 61 pareUado 
era ayudar et serxur como fillo A padre. But on the same 
page : Et pues gracia le demandaua, yera aparellado de 
faaer lend. The latter construction seems more usual. 
The line may be, after all, corrupt. I would prefer Quierae 
tw, se»yora, ser apartxadct, 

nvieraf Usually Oomoyo view ... . 

at Cf, Appendix IL 

nDeUbrif C/. Cuseyo, Dice., a. v. Delibeimr. 



Meniendla instead of enlendriaf Theuaeof theimpei^ 
feet instead of the conditional, in old and familiar lan- 
guage, is frequent enough. 

ttso, Tery rare in Aragonese, ef. Haitsssn, Poteettiv- 
proH,^ p. 18. Our text ofifors besides L 202: toe bienes; 
L1232: so saber. 

MThis line is corrupt ; perhaps also the preceding line. 

*T Cf, 1. 144: eiertooyras El que tenias (1. tenies) oluidado ; 
L 206: si tomas esti castigo, El que diguo, [tu] fares; L 
266: Quieras sienpre comendar A menoria (L memoria) el 
que lees (1. leas), Porque sienpre donde seas . . . . ; L 1074: 
Mi fijo, quieras truer El que mando (L manda) mi tractado. 
May one compare this with the fact that we And el supAr- 
fluo, el sublime, el sumo, etc., by the side of lo snpftrfluo, 
lo sublime, lo sumo, eto.1 
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Hoia te quiero traher, 
Fijo mio, buen castigado (1. caatigo). 60 

Se J atenio a lo que digo 
E quieras lo segeser.** 
Si oontmuas leer 
E mu J bien lo entendiereBy 

Qualquieie fe^ho"* fiziere[8l 66 

Nunca temas de caer. 

Mucho bueno es el leher^ 
A quien el entender oobra, 
Quien no lo pone por obra 

Es dicho menoepiesiar. 60 

Bien se puede oompaiar 
Aquesti de quien yo f ablo 
Piopiamente al retaulo*^ 
Que sierbe^ poria quatar.^ 

Cree en dios enteramente 66 

Et (en) la sancta trinidat ; 
Ponlo por antecedente 
Sienpre en tu neeessidat 
Et cree derto en verdat 

Que solo puede valer 70 

Mas que no puede nozer^ 
Toda vna dudat.^ (Prol. 1.) 

With the latter stanza begins the translation of the Senteniiae proper. There are 
forty-eight of them, as compared with fifty-six in Hauthal^s edition. The Neminem 
riseris (ProL 81) has been translated twice (33 and 44). The Minime iudica (Prol. 
63) appears as Neminem iudica (10). The order also varies very much. The last 
reads: 

S^gunt fuero et razon, 

Mi fijo, por amicicia 

Nunqua pases la iusticia 

Aut *• por sobomation.*^ 

Al que con su intention 4ffi 

Pariudicha su crestiano, 

Dios del cielo sobirano 

i CSomo puede dar perdon f (Prol. 48.) 

MODoemoreinL648:iegeoer:oonooer. Theglosaaxrof MSoalfloL82B:8ienwn« 

the Fuero de Navarra has SegHeeen (1. Segueeen)^ Sioven, ^por i aqwUarf 

aegUeMcaihSeoueMcay^aiga. 44jror«»,p.«2:«o,«.,nsaaUy «a«r. 

• For the omission of ««e, see Cu«BVO,i)icc.,f. I.. Coal- iSct^dodtrisyUabicI Cy.TOwfflBNAHA«io,PW!pol«Ma, 

*^*^'*- VoL I (1880), p. 238 : X Zafl, gran oindad. 

^ A rhjme in -aria needed; perhapeloarf 40 of 

41 Is a reCodlo meant, like the famous " retaUo de Meli- *? On -ion dissyllabic, tf, HAHSsmr, Mi$celdnea de Veni- 

Modra*' 1 If so, what is the **tertiiim oomparationis"! fieoeUm eatteKaiMh p. 19; Bbllo, OrtolUioU^ p. m. 
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The first book of the distiche begins : 



Ends: 



Sea todo tu entender 
Vn solo dios verdadeio ; 
Gon el oorazon entero 
En aquel deues creher, 
Amar, honrar et temer 
Gon tu piensa apareyada, 
Que te fizo de nonada 
Et te puede des&zer. (1, 1.) 

Sea tu cosa comuna 
Los amigos contentando, 
Mas hahun no oluidando, 
Fi jo, i>or oosa ninguna 
Acaihece que ^ la f ortuna 
Lo que all jego derama. 
Pues aquel que a si (no) ama 



460 



456 



770 



775 



No pase oosa alguna. 



(1, 40.) 



Feneoe el capitol segundo.^ CSomiensa el 
teroero de la felicidat. 

Fijo, si quieias ceiquar** 
La felicidat et gloria, 
Becollige en tu memoria 
Lo que quiero declarar. 
Muchos quisieron fablar 
Esta*^ por diuersos modes, 
Mas lo que dizieron todos 
Verio ** puedes en su lugar. 

The second book begins : 

Vnos dizen en riquesas 
Consiente" (1. Gonsiste) felicidat. 
Si tienes tal voluntat, 
Trebaya(n)'* sinse** peresa. 



780 



785 



<• Qme a tweet seems to me better than to drop the fol- 
lowing fa. 

«• In coonting thus, the truulator must have oonsidered 
the ProU)gut as capiM primero. 

M s to seek ; qf. 1. 906: FiJo, no qnieras oerqnar Question 
eoo ta amigoo; L 1655: En manera qne abaste Denes lo 
tnyo gastar Que no Tayas a oerqnar Lo que ante desejaste. 
The glossary of San JtMm de la Felia has " Cereando = In- 
▼estigando. tratando," that of Juan Bodrlgues de la 
Oimara, 1884, **Ceroar a Buscar 7 rodear (ItaL oeroare).'* 

iiDettaf 

ui would either drop lo or write pum. Qf, for the 
latter, L 1149: Si no pues multipliear; 1. 1485: Eso mesmo 
pnee creer; L 1619: ffl principio pues tener. I would also 
read pum instead of jmedat L 4j86: La Tirtnt que puedes 



auer; 1. 18S: Al amigno puedes pensar. pwe » puade oe- 
eurs Rim. Pal, 41 : Finca en muy grant enlpa e noo se pue 
salTar. 

UooNfenltr Is used instead of eentitUr also 1. 490: Eta 
aquello que es dado No oonsiente el benefleio; L 798: Coo- 
siente felieidat Segunt otra opinion Solo en la pralonga- 
cion De Teuir en sanedat; L 1176: en el pobre pensamiento 
Oonsiente la pobredat. It is the printer, not the author, 
who did not know the difference between the two, f6r in 
rhyme they appear in their proper use. 

MThus throughout In L 621 : Si trebaya la fbrtnna De 
I'altesa al profundo .... read U 6<qra. 

H Very frequent in the text. Elsewhere I have found it 
only in RonuMnia, Vol. XXX, p. 64, 111. Mobkl-Fatio, in a 
note, refers to Catalan 
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Two Old Spanish Vebsions of thb Distigha Catonis 



Virgilio oon giant Bauiesa 

Puso de la agricultat (L agricultiua) 

For la qual toda natura 

Mentiene (1. Mantiene) la gentileza. 



790 



Ends: 



Mi fi jo, tu nunqua creaa 1065 

En venedades (1. vanedades) oon 8ue[n]jo6, 
(Ni jgromantiooe) (I. Nigromantioos) ni duenyos ; ^ 
En dios sienpie firme seas. 
Lo que velando deseas 

Oon plazer mucho rejendo, 1070 

Quando te fallas dormiendoi'^ 
Paraoe (1. Paieoe) que [tu] lo yeas. (11, dl.) 

Feneoe el teroero. Principia el cuarto. 



The third book begins : 



Mi fi J0| quieias tiaer 
El que mando (1. manda) mi tiactado 
E serasy fi jo, dotado, 
Lleno de mucho saber. 
De que tengas I'entender, 
Mi fi jo, ponlo por obra ; 
No solamente se cobra 
El sumo Inen por el [t]. 



1076 



1060 



Ends: 



Padre et madre querer, 
Fijo, (mio en) (1. sea) tu motiuo** 
Et deues ser su catiuo, 
Pues daronte el seyer. 
Guardate de ofender, 
Fijo mio, a tu madre, 
Si tu quieres a tu padre 
Todo sienpre^ conplazer. 



1276 



1280 



(in, 24.) 

Fenece el capitulo quarto. Comienga el cinqueno. 



The fourth book begins : 



Tu, mi fijo, que deseas 
Traer la vida segura, 
Tien(e)'^ la virtut pues que dura, 



^duenyo s duende, 

Vt Cf, djormimdo 11. 950, 1071 ; §eruiendo 1. 6S4. 

u QT. L 1417: Sea, fijo, tu motiuo .... 



M Todo Bienprc, rerj fraqaent in the text, lot Hempre 
Disputa del Alma y el Cnerpo (Mxxf^DBZ Pidai.) 18. 

MCy. 1. 853: Fijo, tien el opro (L ojo) abierto; L6S1; L 
965: Tien(e) ta casa bien regida. 
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Ends: 



Mientre viuo e muerte (1. muerto) seas. 

Pues trebaya que poseas 1286 

Aquel [muj] santo reposo 

E seyendo virtuoso 

La ciencia oobraras.*^ 



Si puse las cardinales 
Tanto breue, no te amires** 
Et tu ingenio nol tires, 
Fijo, destos versos tales. 

Si catasy adquerir vales** 1686 

Con estos virtut atanta 
Et ganar la gloria santa, 
Major bien de los mortales. (IV, 49.) 

De que tracta et en que dia fue fecha (sic). 

Las quatro virtudes son 
Puestas en esti tractado, 1690 

Bien creo sea llamado 
Le (1. La) etica de Cathon. 
Et fue dada conclusion 
En vn dia plazentero, 

Jueves eso^ de janero, 1696 

A la dita traslacion. 

En que anyo fue fecho (sic). 

El presente ya se quanto (1. cuenta) 
Del diuino nacimiento 
Mil et siete con sesenta 

Et mas quatre^ fazen (1. vezes) ciento. 1700 

Gracias inmensas presiento,** 
Pues me daron poder tanto 
Padre et fijo et espiritu*^ santo, 
Los tres principes te cuento. 

Feneoe la(s) traslacion del Cathon fecha por 
maestro Martin Gkux^ia. 

Deo gracias. 

*i A rhyme in -tfo* is needed. Si fneaes en Tn poder De sierpee et animales, Entre (1. 

as ~ nAmti Contra) todos estes (L estoe) yalCDes, Mi fljo, te defender. 

" * Pero qoierasme temer El hombre. . . . 

^^ poder as in Italian. Cf, h 1281: Mnerte nl ooeaa HCorxeetl 

tales (L atales), Fijo, te mego no temas; Car por macho « Catalan 

que tn xemas, De sa dominio no falyes (L sales). Pnes 

resistir no le Tales, Bnqae (1. Anque) pareoe may mala, Es ** Prom pre$etUar. 

eierto. si me Dips Tala, Fin de los mnndanoe males. L.1S79: v^ipirtuf 
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Two Old Spanish Vbbsioks of the Distioha Catonis 



The following four leaves contain a poem, addressed to Jesus, in twenty-three 
stanzas of eight and one of four versea 

Begins: 

Tu Ihesu muy digno,** 
Fuente de todas virtudes, 
To, peocador muy indigno, 
Muy menguado de soludes (1. saludee)} 
Te pido meroet (que) my (1. me) ajudetf 
Tu sciencia mager ^gna*" 
(Que) no se hotra medidna, 
Si tu, senyor, no me ajudes. 

Ends: 

Zela sienpre sobre nos 
For tu potencia infinida, 
Sobirano senyor dioe, 
Fues diestes muerte por vida, 
Forque no sea perdida 
Gontra ^® gente peecadora 
Que delante de ti lyora 
Beoorriendo a tu guardia (1. guarida). 

Fin. 

Viigen de dies eschoida, 
Maria, nuestra senyora, 
Seas nuestra intersesora, 
Fues para esto fues^* nacida. 

Sic est finis. Deo gracias. 

Particulars about the life and works of the translator of C&to, Martin G-arcfa 
Puyazuelo (about 1441-1521), may be learned from Antonio, Bihl. nova, Vol. II, 
p. 102," and Latassa-Gbmez, Vol. I, p. 597. 

As to the place and date of the print I would venture a conjecture. It seems to 
me very probable that the book was printed in Zaragoza, the city where the author 
spent the larger part of his life. He certainly was there from 1467, When he wrote 
the work, to 1476, when he left for Bologna," and after 1480, when he returned. 
Now, according to Haebler in Hartwig's Festschrift zum fUnfhundertjdhrigeh Oeburts- 
tage von Johann Outenberg, pp. 490, 493, and 496, printing was introduced in Zara- 
goza first by Matthew of Flanders in 1475, then by a printer whose name we do not 
know, in 1478, and finally by Hums, in 1488, when it came to stay. One of these 



M If muy cannot oonnt as dissyllabic, the Terse lacks 
two syllable. Perhaps TV, dulce Ihetu . . . . f 

» I do not know what to do with this Terse. 

70s cuaiUaf Cf, Bokao, JHcc, de Vocet arftgoneBOSt 
1884, t. V. contra. 

71 ss/ueit. C/. L 142: No seas desenfrenado En fabUr 
[deT] lo cobras (L qne obras), Sino cierto oyras El que 
tenias (1. tenies) oluidado. C/, also ProT. /ia, bailat (Gi- 
rart) ; anim^fezU^ venguU (Monk of Montaudon). 



7S Antonio mentions on the same itage a tranalaiion of 
the Ditticha Caionit of the year 1558, by Martiniui Ooday 
de Xooifo, SegutUina ecclerim decantcc The two transla* 
tors haTe been confused by Clbkencin in his note to 1km 
Quijote, VoL I (1833), p. LU. 

7> Antonio says that Martin Garcia was in Bologna as 
early as 1106; Latabsa says 1478. The latter's statementfe 
seem to me to desenre more confidence. 
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three I Buppose to have been the printer. That he was a foreigner who knew very 
little Spanish seems to be indicated by the nnmberless misprints. I shall not be 
surprised if the print is assigned by others to Matthew of Flanders rather than to the 
Anonymns who printed while Martin Garcia was away in Italy, or to Huras who in 
1493 became the publisher of Qonzalo de Santa Marians version of Cato. It seems 
probable that a book which was destined to serve for the instruction of children, and 
hence to be read by a very large circle of readers, would have appeared in print as 
soon as the opportunity offered. 

The oldest translation, finally, of the Disticha Catonis is by an Anonymus, in 
quadema via, and belongs to the thirteenth century. 

This text, as far as I can tell, is not extant in manuscript form. Only sixteenth 
century prints are known. The two following are indicated by Gallardo, but seem to 
have disappeared: 

Biblioteca ColQmbina. Cf. Begistrum librorum don Ferdinandi Colony eic.: ''Castigos 
y ejemplos de Platon (sic); prooeden en manera de ooplas. I. ' En Roma fu6 un hombre.' D. 
'T & la Virgen Maria.' Es en 4^ — Co6t6 en Medina del Campo 8 maravedis." ^^ (Gallardo, 
Vol. II, c. 535, no. 3322.) 

Burgos, 1563 (Bibl. Gayangos). Cf. GaUaido, Vol. I, c. 650: '' 514. Caion. Exemplos de 
Caton. (Grab, en mad.) Castigos y exemplos, que dio | el sabio Caton & su hijo. | Ahora nueua- 
men | te impressos. (Al fin,) Impresso con lioencia en Burgos en casa de | Felippe de 
Junta. Aflo. M. D. Lxiij. (B.-G.)" 

4».— 12 h., sign. A — Port.— Texto.— Nota final. 

Principia: 

En Roma fue vn hombie que dezian Caton 

Castigaua & su hijo, con muy gran deuocion 

Como pusiesse su vida, en buena intencion 

Guameciolo de oostumbres, y de buena razon. 

Assi oomo el padre, el hijo nombre aula 
En los castigos del padre, el oora^on tenia 
En dichos y en kechos, al padre bien seguia 
Assi oomo oyreis, el padre le dezia. 

Deues de hablar poco, y con templado oorazon 
Cuando alguno te hablare, escucha bien su razon 
No respondas muy presto, hasta ver su intencion 
Que respondei do no deues no es locura ni razon. 

Hijo todo te lo he dicho, quanto decir te queria 
Entiende bien mis palabias, y siguelas en toda tu via 
T en el ooragon auras gran mejoria 
Hijo & Dios te encomiendo y 6 la Virgen Maria.'' 

7«It is a pity that Fenian Colon did not add in this 76 Neither oonld the book be found in 1897 at the home 

ease, as he did in others, the imprint of the work or, at of Biafio, then guardian of the Gayangos library, nor in 

least, the date he bought it It was printed before 15S9 1901 at the BiU. Nac., which has since acquired the 

(the year Colon died), and, as I know of only one other Gayangos collections. I should not wonder, however, if it 

edition before this date, it may be worth while to state the came to Ught some day in a " tomo de Tarios." 
fact expressly. 
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I have been fortunate enough to find copies of five more editions. The most recent is : 

AlcaU de Henares, 1586 (SevOla, Library of the Marqu^ de Jerez). (A) 

[Bordered title-page] Exemploe de Caton. | [Woodcut] Castigos y exemplos | que dio el 
Sabio Caton a su hijo. | Agora nueuamente | impressos | [Begins on the V of the t.-p. Colophon:] 
% Impresso con licencia de los sefiores del consejo de su | Magestad, en Alcala de Henares en 
casa de Se-lbastian Martinez que sea en gloria fuera de | la puerta de los sanctos Martyres. | 
A&o. M. D. LxxxTJ. 

Gothic letter — 12 leaves — sign. Aij-Avij.'* 

Described by Sbarbi, Monografia aobre los EefraneSj p. 172, and less fully by Fdrez 
Pastor, La Imprenta en Medina del Campo^ 1895, p. 17. 

Older is : 

Medina del Campo, 1543 (SeviUa, Library of the Duque de T'Serclaes). 

'' f Castigos y enxem-|plos de Caton . : . | Afio. M. D. xliij. 

(Al fin:) % Fue impresso el presente tratado en la muy | noble villa de Medina del 
campo: por Fe | dro de Castro impressor. Acabose a .xj. | dias del mes de Setiembre. A&o | de 
nuestro saluador lesu | christo de .M. D. xliij. 

4^ 12 hojas sin foliar. — Sign. A. — Let. g6t. Fortada con orla; precede al titulo el 
escudo del impresor. — V'. en bianco. — Texto. — Colof6n. — F&gina en bianco. 
Consta de 142 estrofas. Principia : 

En Roma fue vn hombre que dezian Caton 
Castigaua asu hijo con muy gran deuocion 
Como pusiesse su vida en buena intendon 
Guameciolo de costumbres y de buena razon." 

I have quoted the last description from a letter of the Marqute de Jerez, brother 
of the Duque de T'Serclaes. The Marqu6s offered to bring this print and the 
Alcald print to Madrid ; but, after glancing at the indications of place, printer, and 
date, I somewhat hastily concluded that the former was the edition of which I had 
already found a copy in 1897 (see below), and therefore did not avail myself of his 
kind offer. 

Then follows, by the same printer: 

Medina del Campo, 1543 (Madrid, Bibl. Nac.— B 8145). (M^ 

[Bordered title-page] Castigos y | exemplos | de Caton. | Nueuamente impresso (sic). \ 
1543 [Begins on f*. aij r^. Colophon:] ^ Fue impresso el presente tratado: en la muy | noble villa 
de Medina del campo: por | Fedro de Castro. Acabose a | xvj. dias del mes de. Ene-|ro. Alio 
de mil y quinien | tos y quarenta | y tres a&os. 

Gothic letter — 12 leaves — sign, aij-avj. 

By the same printer is finally: 

Medina del Campo, 1542 (London, Brit. Mus. — 1072.g.20. (9.)). (M^) 

Tt I am under obligations to P6res Pastor and ICentedes and espeoiaUy to the latter for his kindness in letting me 
7 Pelayo, who wrote in my behalf to th0 Marqute de Jeres, use the copy in 19Q1 at Madrid. 
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[Bordered title-page] Castigos y | exemplos | de Caton. | Nueuamente jmpiesso (sic). \ 
Alio, de mil. y quinientos. y xl. y ii. [Colophon :] 

Y Fue ympiesao el pieeente tratado: en la muy no- 
ble uilla de Medina del campo fecho por Pe- 
dro de castro ympreesor. Acaboee a de^i 
fiiete dias delmes de Febreio. Alio de mil 
y quinientos y quarenta y dos Alios. 

Gothic letter — 12 leaves — sign, aij-avj." 

Described by Pdrez Pastor, La Imprenta en Medina del Campo, p. 17, from Heber Cat. 
(8, no. 2440). 

The earliest edition is : 

Leon, 1683 (Vienna, E. E. Hofbibliothek — 82. T. 28). (L) 

[Woodcut covering the title-page] [Below:] ^ Castigos y exemplos de Caton : | nueua- 
mente impresses. [Begins on v^ of t.-p. Colophon :] % Fue impresso el presente tractado | enla 
muy noble dudad de Leon: en casa de | Juan de Leon imprimidor de libros. | Acabose ajLx. dias 
del mes de | Julio. Aflo de nuestro | sefior Jesu christo | de. M. y. D. y | xxxiij. alios. 

Gothic letter — 10 leaves — sign. ai}-av.^* 

Was there an earlier print than this one? The title-page says ''nueuamente 
impressos.'^ It is true that Caliete in his edition of Lucas Fernandez, p. Lxzxi, calls 
these words ''frase con que ent6nces [1514] se querfa significcu* que la obra se daba 
por primera vez & la estampa.^' But considering the fact that this version appears to 
have enjoyed a greater popularity than the other two, it seems probable that there 
were earlier printa 

A poem in qtmdema via of the sixteenth century! Sarmiento, Memorias, 
1775, p. 190, observes: ''En quanto & la antigHedad de estos versos [alexandrinosj 
en Espaiia, es mas facil saber qudndo se acabaron, que qu4ndo comenzaron. Se podrft 
decir que desde el alio de 1400, hasta ahora, ya no se usan.'^ Practically the same 
statement has been made by Ticknor, Vol. I (* Boston), p. 82, note (= Julius and Wolf, 
Vol. I, p. 26, n.) ; Bios, Vol. V, p. 116; ]tfen6ndez y Pelayo, AntologiOy VoL FV, p. xxxv; 
Baist in GrOber^s Orundr., Vol. II, 2, p. 421. The latter has already assigned an 
earlier date to our poem. He has in mind the period of Pero Lopez de Ayala 
(f 1407). It is, in fact, to be dated still further back. 



Dist III, 18: 



Multa legas facito, perlectis neglege multa : 
Nam miranda canunt, sed non credenda poetae 



^I owe the aboTe deaeriiytioii and a eoUation with the the kind oiBoes Dr. B. Beer of the Hofbibliothek has ren- 
print to my ooUeagne and friend. Professor F. I. dered me, not only in calling my attention to the copy, bat 
Carpenter. also in getting me a photographic facsimile of the print. 

7s It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge, in this place, 
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is rendered in copla 17 of our version 

Hi jo xnio lee muchos libros, otrosi los ditadoe ; 
De todo lo que dizen no hagaa bus mandados. 
Ca muchos de los maeetros en algo son culpados 
For do no son creydos ni bus hechos obrados. 

Now, Pedro Pasqnal, Sobre el Credo (Ms. Ill, P, 21 of the Escorial, t? 1, r*>) reads as 
follows: 

Mas, fi jo, ley muchos libros et ditados ; 
Mas de quoantos leyeies non fagas sus mandados. 
Car mucho dizen los sauios et ponen en sus dictados 
Que non deuen ser creydos nin deuen ser obrados. 



P^ 85, v«: 



Fi jo, ley muchos libros et muchos dictados ; 
Mas de quoantos leyeres non &ras sus mandados. 
Car mucho dizen los sauios et ponen en sus dictados 
Que non deuen ser creydos nin deuen ser obrados. 



Again, Dist. IV, 27: 



Disoere ne cessa : cum sapientia crescit, 
Kara datur longo prudentia temporis usu 



reads in our version (copla 133) : 



Nunca mientra biuieres, cesses de aprender. 
Siempre de buenas costumbres te deues proueer. 
Ca por mucho estudio el seso te puede crescer; 
Que la sabiduria gran vso quiere auer. 



Cf. Pedro Pasqual, loc. ctY., t^ 1, r*>: 



Fi jo, mientre biuieres, non quedes de aprender ; 

Que por su mal nacio todo aqueill que nedo quiere ser. 



One may finally compare copla 1: 

En Boma fue vn hombre que dezian (A llamaron) Oaton 

Castigaua a su hijo .... 

Guameciolo de costumbres y de buena razon 

with Pedro Pasqual, loc. city f® 1, r<*: 

oy leyer vna vez vn libro de castigos que se clama Caton que castigaua a 
ssu fijo et dizia li esta razon. 

There seems, therefore, to be no doubt that Pedro Pasqual knew of our version. 
As Pedro Pasqual died in 1300, the version belongs to the thirteenth century. 
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The version is based upon the Disticha CaioniSj but it is very free. 

The order of the Castigos is entirely different from that of the Senteniiae 
and Diatichcu While a series of Castigos is frequently given in the same, or 
comparatively the same order in which either the corresponding Senteniiae or the 
Disticha fgllow each other, yet the division of the original into (1) Senteniiae and 
(2) Disticha has not been observed, nor has the traditional general arrangement been 
respected. 

Several cases are met with where the Spanish corresponds but vaguely to a 
Sententia or a Distichon; moreover, not all the Sententiae are represented in the version, 
nor all the Disticha. On the other hand, the author has drawn the material for at 
least three coplas from a Supplementum Caionisj Facettis,^ or some other book of the 
same character. These coplas are 88, 89, and 109. 

The poem consists of 143"° coplas, each of four verses. 

The same rhyme is repeated through four verses (one copla), sometimes (coplas 
a-4_ado, 8-9— ado, 70-71— ar, 79-80— ar, 109-10— ir) through eight verses (two 
coplas). 

The rhyme is perfect, "asonante" perhaps only in coplas 10: mejoria : vida and 
73: naiura : burku In copla 137 : callantio : vido, vio (t. e., vio) may be read ; in 
143 : qiteria : inda^ via is to be read. 

As for the structure of the verse, I must confine myself to the following remark. 
Considering in the first ten coplas those hemistichs where the counting of syllables is 
least complicated, we have hemistichs of four syllables (the fourth syllable being the 
last accented): 5(2 2 deues guardar; of five or six syllables (the fifth syllable being 
the last accented) : 5 b 2 fe quiero mostrar^ 4 a 2 ser bienensefUidOj 8 a 2 yras al mer- 
cado; of six or seven syllables: ld2 y de buena razon^ 3 d 2 por ser biendoctrinado^ 
etc.; of seven or eight syllables: 3cl delo que le castigo, 2bl en los castigos del 
padre^ etc. ; of eight or nine syllables: 7 c 2 sobre la tierra biuiraSy 6 b 2 siempre de 
buen acaiamientOj 10 d 1 ca mqor biuiras alegre; of ten syllables (the ninth being 
the last accented) : 10 d 2 que lazerado toda tu vida. 

The author cannot be made responsible for this chaos. One may readily admit 
that he wrote here and there unconsciously a verso de romance where he meant to 
write an alejandrino. However, all the verses that are neither versos de romance nor 
alejandrinos, and by far the greater number of the versos de romance, are due to the 
scribes and to the printers. But how distinguish between the versos de romance that 
are the author's and those that are the scribes' ? I have, therefore, come to the conclu- 
sion that in a critical text I shall try to make every verse an alejandrino. The fol- 
lowing specimen I beg to have considered merely as a first attempt Some of the 
changes were absolutely necessary; but to print side by side hijo, pusies, gxiamedol 
{cf. copla 1) seemed absurd. Thus I had to go further than I originally intended. 

T*Haidlj from that which Mobbl-Fatio has pub- of the Dnqae de TSerclaes, is said to consist of 142 ooplas. 

lished, Bom.y Vol. XV, pp. 224-^, and which begins McrU>u$ Inasmuch as the other two prints of Medina del Campo 

d vita 9fii§qui$ tmU ettefaeehu, (1543 and 1542) haye 148 coplas, this is perhaps a mistake in 

wih0 print Medina del Campo, 1543, in the possession ooontinff. 
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f Aqui oomien^an los casti- 
g06 7 doctrinas que dio el sa- 
bio Caton a su hijo. 

1. En roma f ue un hombre que dezian Caton 
castigaua a su hijo oon muy gran deuocion 
oomo pusiesse su vida en buena intencion 
guameciolo de oostumbreB y de buena razon. 

a Uamaron A. b a] lacking in A. c pusiese M^ M*. 

2. f Assi como el padre el hijo nombre aula 
en loB castigos del padre el cora^on tenia 
en dichos y en f echos al padre bien aeguia 
assi como oyreys el padre le dezia. 

c hechos M' M* A« 

8. f E como el mo^ de su padre era mandado 
y en no saber oostumbres era muy abaxado 
de lo que le castigo tomo muy gran cuydado 
comengose a guameoer por ser biendoctrinado. 

a E] lacking in M*; Y A. c tuuo A. 

4. f Todo hombre que quisiere ser bienensenado 
en aqueste mi romance ponga su cuydado 

que si el bien guardare lo que aqui es mandado 
puede ser biendichoso y bienauenturado. 

a ensenado M' M*. 

5. f Agora mi hijo te quiero castigar 

y en quanto yo pudiere te quiero mostrar 
si tu cora^on quisieres en ello ordenar 
hijo mis mandamientos deues guardar. 

c si el tu A. quieres A. d deues de guardar A. 

6. ^ Lo que yo hijo te mando sobre todo mandamiento 
que te humilles a dios siempre de buen acatamiento 
ca el hizo el cielo con todo el firmamiento 

el fuego y el agua/la tierra y el viento. 

a demando A. b talento M^ M* A« c firmamento M' M' A. d agu AT. 

7. f A tu padre y a tu madre mucho los honrraras 
y a tus parientes tambien los amaras 

que por esto largamente sobre la tierra biuiras 
y si fueren menesterosos por ellos affanaras. 

a J madre A. honraras A. b tan bien M* M*. armaras A. c viuiras A* 
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Aqui oomien^an loe castigos e dotrinas 
que dio el sabio Caton a 8u fijo. 

1. En Boma fue vn hombie que dezian Caton. 
Gastigaua a'* su fijo con muj gran deuocion, 
Como pusies su vida en buena intendon. 
Guamesciol de ooetumbies e de buena rmzon. 

2. Assi oomo el padre el fijo nombre aula. 
Los castigos del padre en oora^n tenia. 
En dichos e en fechos al padre bien segoia. 
Assi oomo oyiedes el padre le dezia. 

8. E oomo el manoebo del padre era mandado 
E en non saber oostumbres era muy abaxado, 
De lo quel castigo tomo muy gran cuydado. 
Comen^os a guamir por seer dotrinado. 

4. Todo hombre que quisiere seer^bienensefiado 
En aquest mi rromance ponga el su cuydado ; 
Que, si el bien guardare lo que y es mandado, 
Pued seer biendichoso e bienauenturado. 

5.*' Agora, fijo mio, te quiero castigar 

E en quanto yo pudiere, te quiero demostrar. 

Si tu coragon quieres en ello ordenar, 

Fijo, mis mandamientos deueslos de guardar. 

6. Yo, fijo, te demando sobre tod" mandamiento 
Quet humilles a Dies de buen acatamiento ; 
Ca el fizo el delo con todol firmamento. 

El fuego e el agua, la tierra e el viento. (Prol. 1.) 

7. A tu padre e madre mucho los honrraras 
E a los tus parientes tan bien los amaras. 
Por esto largamiente sobre tierra biuras, 

E si fueren menguados, por ellos lazraras. (Prol. 2, 8.) 



*i I admit here and in other eases synalospha between 
the same yowels; also in caBSora. I am eyen inclined to 
beUeye that, though ezeeptionally, sjmaloBpha between 
two different Towels was already allowed in the Spanish 
poetry of the thirteenth oentnry. Han&8KN*8 inyestications 
{Soinre el Hiato en la aiUigua VenifieaeUm ecuieUana^ 1886) 
that led him to deny any synalospha at that period, are 
based on some premises that are donbtfol, while others are 
presumably wnmg (e/. e. g,^ for the prosodic value of Bey^ 
reift etc., Hanbsbn, MUceldnea de Venifleacion e<utellaruh 
1897, §15, 4, and, on the other hand, Cosnu, Romania^ Vol. 
IX, p. 71, and Bazbt, ZdUchrift^ YoL lY, p. 471). I cannot, 
therefore, accept Hanssen*s thesis. Nor can I agree with 
Stxnokl, who {KrU, Jahrtaber*, YoL lY, 1, p. 880) calls this 
thesis " an und flkr sich wahrscheinlich." For Bxbcbo, who 
read JS^ 9anta Dei'^eccletia 8. Mill. 87, and BeaH^immO' 
euiati Milagr. 262, 1 should claim just the opposite. 

oCopla 5 perhaps originally foUowed 8. 

tt I am doubtful about the aiwoope of -o in todo, Ham- 
sasM'B three instances (Misc., % 4, 5) Miloffr, 884 : El lego e el 
derlgo tod el seso perdieron; Loorte 196: Ca todo nuestro 



esfuerao nos en ti lo ponemos; Miloffr, 80S: Muri4 de fln 
qual d6 Dios a tot zpiano, are certainly not decisiye. Least 
of all ^the first, where todol (or fodef, later form) is to be 
read. In the the second instance, one may drop Os, or read 
todo el, or perhaps nuettro^etf^ntno. In the third, one 
may read tot or todo, according as one supposes Berceo to 
have pronounced in this case Diet or Dtds (c/. Bazbt in 
ObObbb'b Orundr,, YoL n, 2, p. 406, note 2, and HANBBBir, 
Mite,y §9,5. By the way, the rhyme Dyelo 178: iudios : DIob 
should not have been quoted by the latter in favor of DUm, 
One who pronounced Dide, as Berceo certainly did, may 
also haye pronounced indtds, c/. J. Buiz 1198: nos: dios: 
iodios: Tos; 1657: jodios: nos: dios: tos; Frat Diboo vm 
YaliBNCIA {Cane, Baena, p. 528): Judioa: Dios: tos). An 
argument in favor of apocope in the last case is the speU- 
ing toi. 

Of no more Talne than the above Instancew is ^lesB. 
651: Feri61 en [el] eseudo tod su poder metiendo. Less 
objectionable seems Milagr. 19: un buen prado. En qui 
troTa repaire tot romeo cansado. Suspicious is Alex, 968: 
Pero tod su gananpia nol pudo amparar. 
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8. % Tu muy sabiamente yras al mercado 

7 de lo que mercares no quedea engimado 

sino per auentura ayna seras ayrado 

7 tu mismo veras que eres bauieca prouado. 

b comprares A« c ventura A. ayna] ay bo M'M*; ay A. d mesmo M'M*. 
bauieco M^ M'. 

9. f Otrosi mi hijo sey siempie mesurado 
porque entie las gentea seaa honrrado 
vsa de limpieza en tu vestido y cal^^o 

y a todas las gentes seras muy bienhablado. 

b tu seas mas honrrado M^M'; tu seas honrado A. c en yestir y cal^ado A. 
calgapo M\ 

10. f Si ouieres lazeria Ueuala con alegria 
porque la puedas suffrir solamente vn dia 
y en tu oora(^n auras gran alegria 
ca me jor biuiras alegre que lazerado toda tu vida. 

c abras M' M*; aura A. grande M' M* A. d viuiras A. 

12. f El que no quiere mas de lo que manda natura 
que aya parayso quando fuere su mesura 
este sera rioo y aura vida segura 
assi que de auaricia no deues auer cura. 

abra M' M'. 

19. % Quando f uerea ayrado y llorare tu muger 
hijo las sua palabraa no quieras creer 
ca por esso Uora porque te pueda venoer 
y por lo que ella quiere que tu no quieres hazer. 

22. f Mira tu hijo que como tu quieres tomar 
assi de buen grado de lo tuyo deues dar 
ca por esto tus amigos te quieren mejor acatar 
que obras hazen querencias por do se suelen amar. 

a tu mi hijo A. que] lacking in A. c querran M* JVT. 

d2. f Hijo a los que oonosoes haz bien y con buen tiento 
ca digo gran verdad y cree que no miento 
mas vale buen amigo ganar por seruimiento 
que no procurar ruego de vn vil auariento. 

b creo A. c buen M\ 

86. % No quieras tu mi hijo lo poco menospreciar 
y lo que mucho fuere no le deues amar 
que muy mas llanamente suele la naue andar 
a las vezes por el rio que no haze por la mar. 

b no lo M^ M* A. deues de amar M^ M*. 
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8. Tu muy^ sabiamiente yras poral mercado 
E de lo que mercares non quedes engafiado, 
Sino por auentura ayna seras yrado 

E tu mesmo veras que eres looo prouado. (ProL 5.) 

9. Otrosi, fijo mio, sey bien mesurado, 

Porque entie las yentes tu seas mas honrrado. 

Vsa de limpieza en vestir e calgado 

E a todas las yentes seras muy bienhablado. (Prol. 8, 29.) 

10. Si ouieres lazerio, lieual oon alegria, 
Porquel puedas suffrir solamiente vn dia 
E en tu cora^n auras gran mejoria ; 
Mejor biuias alegre que laasrado tu vida. (Ill, 6.) 

12. El que non quiere mas de lo que da natuia 
Que aya para vso, quanto fuer su mesura, 
Aqueste sera rrioo e vida aura segura 
Assi que dauarida non deue auer cura. (IV, 2.) 

19. Quando fuere yrada e llorar tu muger, 

Fijo, las sus palabras non las quieras creer; 

Ca por aquesso Uora que te pueda venoer, 

Porque lo que ella quiere, tu non quieres &zer. (III. 20.) 

22. Mira tu, fijo mio, oomo quieres tomar, 
Assi de tu buen grade de lo to deues dar.*^ 
Por esto tus amigos te querran mas catar ; 
Obras fazen querencias*" por dos suelen amar.*^ (I, 35.) 

32. A los que non oonosces faz bien e con buen tiento ; 
Ca digo gran verdad e crey que non miento, 
Mas valie buen amigo ganar por seruimiento 
Que non procurar rregno a vn vil auariento. (II, 1.) 

36. Non quieras tu, mi fijo, lo poco despiedar 
E lo que mucho fuere non lo deues amar ; 
Que muy mas llanamiente suel la naue andar 
A vezes por el rrio que non faz por la mar. (II, 6.) 



Mm«tf dissyUabicT QT. Hanssbn, If («;.,§ 16, S. aoMo- cias" is perham preferable to mine. The proverb is, 

miente, in the same hemistich, seems suspicions. therefore, a good deal older than Yoli*mOi>ueb, Laberinto 

»Cf, J. Bdeb 173: qnien toma dar dene (1. dene dar), amonm, p. 80, thinks, 
diaelo sabio enyiso. (7 How are we to amend this hemistichT 

mSaiitillaka*s reading (p. 517): "Obras son qneren* 
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49. f Avnque tus amigos no ae quieran membiar 
del bien y del seruido que tu les solias fax 
por esto de tu dies no quieras detestar 
mafl a tus peocados deues la culpa echar. 

a quieren M^ M*. b le A. dar A. o de] lacking in M^ M* A. d pecadoB A. 

68. f No quieras palabras muy dulces despender 
como haze el paxarero que las aues suele piender 
ca quien enganoso es tal le deuen ser 
y quien a otro engana enganado deue ser. 

b pajarero M' M* ; paxaro A. c deuen de ser A. 

66. f Ante piensa la cosa que te ha de venir 
miraras el dano que se te puede seguir 
porque ligeramente della puedas salir 

no digas quien pensara que me pudiera nuzir. 

a te] lacking in A. hay a M^ M* A. b dno M*. d pueda A. dezir M' M*; 
seguir A. 

67. f Si ouieres muchos bienes haz tu prouecho dellos 
los bienes que ouieres sey para despendellos 

no seas como el caluo quando aula cabellos 
que los preciaua pooo despues quedo sin ellos. 

tenia A. d j despues M' M*. 

78. f Sey sabido do deuieres y haz toda mesura 

con los locos haz locura y con los cuerdos cordura 
esfuer^ate quanto pudieres de auer esta natura 
adonde jugaren juega adonde biurlaren burla. 

a diuieres M'. d a do M^ M* A. 

76. ^ Cree tu mi hijo al hombre verdadero 
y no quieras creer al hombre lison jero 
ca lo haze por arte y no como buen teroero 
ca creer su verdad es coger agua en hamero. 

b lisongero AT M* A. c con buen M' M' A. recelo A. d homero M.' 

88. ^ Sobre todas las cosas te mando yo aquesta 
hijo al escreuir temas la mano presta 
y aprender bien nadar y tirar con baDesta. 
porque no digan de ti peor que de vna cesta 

b escrebir M' AT; escriuir A. tendras A. c bien a nadar A. con la ballesta A. 
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49. Avnque tus amigos non se quieran membiar 
Del bien e del seruicio que tu lea solies far, 
For esto de iu dios non quieras detestar,** 
Mas a los tus pecxsados as la culpa a echar. (1, 23.) 

53. Non quieras tu palabras muy dulces despender 
Como el paxarero que aues suel prender. 
Quien engafioso es tal le deuen f azer ; ** 
Deue el que engalia a otro engafiado seer.*^ (1, 27.) 



65. Ante piensa la oosa que te ha de vemr 
E miraraa*^ el dafio ques te puede seguir, 
Porque ligeramiente della puedas salir.'' 
Non digas i quien pensara quern pudiera nuzir I 



(II, 24.) 



67. Si tienes muchos bienes, faz tu prouecho dellos. 
Los bienes que as sej paroo'' a despendellos ; 
Non seas comol caluo quando auie cabellos 
Que los preciaua poco, despues quedo sin ellos. 



(II, 28.) 



73. Sej sabio do deues e fax toda mesura, 

Con locos faz locura e con cuerdos oordura.** 

Esfuer^t quanto puedas dauer esta natura, 

Ado jugaren juega, ado burlaren burla. (II, 18.) 



75. Crey tu, fijo mio, al hombre verdadero 
E non quieras creer al hombre lisongero ; 
Ca lo faze por arte e no como buen tercero ; 
Quien crey su verdad agua coge en &mero.*^ 



(II, 20.) 



88. Sobre todas las oosas te mando yo aquesta, 
Fijo, al esgremir temas la mano presta, 
Aprende a nadar e tirar con ballesta 
Que non digan de ti peor que duna oesta.** 



•*On detettar de, see Cusbto, Dice, t. v. Perhaps not 
oricrinaL The Latin text sa^gests aeuMar. Bat there wonld 
haye been no reason to change that. 

t^Cy. J. Buiz 1406: engafia a qnien te engafia, a quien 
te fay fayle. However, D. Juan Manttsl, Libro if^nido 
( Janer, p. 2786) : proyerbio antigo es que : Mas Tal ser home 
engafiado, qne non engafiador. 

MCy. J. Bun 108: aqnel es engafiado qnien ooyda qne 
engafia. 

*i Suspicions. 

M L. S may have to precede L 2. 

^pareo^a might have been corrupted to paretk, then 



"corrected**. to para. But, while parcir is known from 
Beroeo, etc, I find no early instance of parco. 

Mcy. J. Buiz 129: con los cuerdos estar cuerdo, con los 
locos f aaerse loco. 

*& Cf. Samtillama, p. 506 : Agua coge por famero, quien 
cree de ligero. Tobbss Nahakbo, Propaladic^ Vol. II 
(1900) , p. 171 : Piensa segar en Enero Y pescar tras las pare- 
des, T saear aire con redes, T coger agua en hamero. Pa- 
LAU, Farta Uamada SatamanUnOy 1900, p. 23, 583 : Pues, bora 
quiero caUar la triste Tida de pupilo, que sera nunca 
acabar j sacar agua de Nilo con hamero. 

Mcy. J. Buiz 870: gestilla. Elsewhere and nowadays 
•er uno un eetto = ser ignorantc, rudo i ineapag. 
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89. ^ Quando te assentares a la mesa y qiitsieres comer 
primero te laua las manos y a dies quieras ofreoer 
la oracion suya ca esto te cumple hazer 
y si otros fueren preeentes deues lo assi hazer. 

h o£Frecer M' M* A. c tuya A. d no teman que reprehender A. 



98. f Juega oon el trompo en la tabla pintada 
y sigue tu menester y auras vida pagada 
en hoto de tu fuer9a no quieras hazer nada 
porque mas yale buen seso que no fuer^a apoderada. 



b abras M' M*. d no] lacking in A. 



lOi. f Hijo si en tu presenda alguno te quiere alabar 
tu por su alaban9a no te quieras pujar 
si es en ti algo de aquello tu lo deues pensar 
y no quieras del otro mas que de ti fiar. 



a quisiere A. d de otro A. 



109. ^ Qoando comieres hijo no te quieras mucho reyr 
ca se paresce la vianda por la boca mucho abrir 
y en el comer maxcando hase de encubrir 
otrosi sobre la mesa pooo deues departir. 

a Qando M' M*. b parece M' M* A. c encobrir M^ M*. 



120. f Hijo a tu amigo oon quien tuuiste amistad 
si te quiere tener sana / o mala voluntad 
no le hagas ningua dano por su deslealtad 
que pena tiene coiisigo en no guardar la verdad. 

a a] lacking in A. c desleatad M*. d tiene] lacking in M^ M*. 



143. Y Hijo todo te lo he dicho quanto dezir queria 

entiende bien mis palabras y siguelas en toda tu vida 

y en el oora^n auras gran me joria 

hijo a Dies te enoomiendo y a la yirgen Maria. 

a dezirte A. b entiende tu en mis palabras A. siguelas todas A. via M^ M*. 
abras M^ M* ; auran A. 
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89. Quando te assentares e quisieres oomery 
Piimeiot laua*^ manos e quieras offreoer 
A Dios tu QFadon; estot cumple &zer. 
No teman los presentee en ti que iieprender. 



98. Jugaras oon el trompo en la tabla pintada. 
Sigue hi menester e vida auras pagada. 
En f oto de tu fuer^a non quieras &zer nada, 
Forque mas yal buen seso que fuer^a apoderada. (Prol. 36, ? 85, 48.) 



lOi. Sienlatupresendaalgunot^^alabaTy 

Tu por su alaban^^ non te quieras pujar.** 

Si as en ti daquello, tu lo deues pensar 

E non quieras del otro mas que de ti fiar.'~ (1, 14.) 



109. Quando oomieres, fi jo, non te quieras rrejr; 
Farezse la vianda por la boca abrir 
E en el comer maxcando base de enoobrir. 
Otrosi deues pooo a mesa departir. 



120. Fijo,atuamigoquel tomest'^'amistad, 
Sit quiere tener safia o mala yoluntad, 
Nol fagas ningun dafio por su deslealtad; 
Que pena tien oonsigo en non guardar verdad. (IV, 41.) 



148. PI jo, todo te he dicho quanto dezir queria. 
Entiende mis palabras, siguelas todavia 
E en el cora^on auras gran me joria. 
A Dios te encomiendo e a Santa Maria. 



*T Ante lamat Uu ml^ht be preferaUa. tnra) <*p6diare and not < pftlMire (KObtino) nor <*piil8luo 

«! would prefer kambre te or aloun te, Imt am not rare (Mbth^LObd, Oromm., VoL 1, 6483). 
aboat the latter. ><"> More freqnent is Jlor en atguno, 

^•pnjar (8, Oria»: a loe gielos pajaba, 80: Pvyaba a im Cf, Cqbmv, ZeitKkrift, ToL XXI, p. I8L 

los Qieloa, Alex, 1109 : YrA siempre pojando la tn boena nen- 



" ' ^ ' m • * • 
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APPENDICES 

APPENDIX I 

Ck)NOEBNiNo farie Bebgeo, Alexandre 2218 
§ 1. farie or farU% 

Tears ago Baist, Zeiischr,^ Vol. IV, 1880, p. 586, taking the aooenttiation havien for granted, 
used the rhyme [S. Oria 148] havien: bien, the fact that in the Misterio ie becomes t, and finally 
the rhymes Alex. 1144: dixiemos: podiemos: aziemos: auyemos, 1368: aprisiemos: podriemos: 
diezmos: seriemos, 1467: prisiemos: feziemos: semiemos: andai[i]emo6, 2126: sabiemos: 
ueuiemos: au[i]emo6: feziemos in order to prove that the thirteenth century accentuated blen 
and in the perf . dixUmos^ etc. Hanssen, Sobre la Formacion del Imperfecto de la aegunda 
i tercera Cor^ugacion castellana en las Poesiaa de Oonzalo de Berceo, Santiago de Chile, 1894, 
not knowing of Baist's article and his corrections noted above, and taking the accentuation biSn 
and in the perf. dixUmoa, etc., for granted, has used the same rhymes (he has overlooked Alex, 
1467, but adds Libra de los Reyes de Oriente (Janer, p. 319): sabien: bien) to prove that the 
accentuation of the Old Spanish impf . 2-6 was i4. From Baist's review of Hanssen's article 
(Krit Jahreeber.y Vol. IV, 1900, 1, p. 307) I extract the following: '' Die Form [the -te-impf .] ist 
zur Zeit der hOfischen Dichter mit steigender Betonung gebrfiuchlich, wie Beime auf E zeigen; 
zunflchst neben sie ist asp. dues f . duas zu stellen; bei Beroeo haben Comu und ich (vgl. ZBPh. 
IV 586) vor Jahren Erhaltung der sicher ursprftnglichen Betonung ie angenommen .... Dass 
die beiden ie [the other is te ^^] (ebenso wie ue) bei Berceo nur mit sich selbst reimen, nicht mit 
6 imd a + i, auch wenn diesem mouUlierter Laut vorausgeht, daran ist nicht zu rfttteln." The 
most recent contribution to the literature on the subject is Zauner, Das Imperfectum II III im 
Altspanisehen^ 1901, to whom neither of Baist's articles was known and who in spite of the fact 
that the -te-impf . rhymes with perf. 4 and ie ^g ('* Reime, die ftlr Hanssen's Theorie zu sprechen 
scheinen," p. 6 — he, too, must therefore take the accentuation ii in the perf. and in ie ^6 for 
granted) tries to prove against Hanssen the accentuation ie for the impf. 2-6. 

As Baist refers for i4 only to one instance of the fifteenth century, I "may be allowed to 
offer some for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The arrangement is chronological. 

1*" Joh&n de Tapia (Cane, Nieva^ p. 284): podrien: bien.'" 

2 Diego del Castillo (Men^ndez, Antologiaj Vol. II, p. 201): presumiedes: redes.*^ 

3 Heman Garcia de Madrid (Cane. Rennertj p. 126, 35): tinid 3: fu6. 

4 P. 126, 44: quiri6 3: fue: 86. 

5 Bouanet, Autos, Vol. I, p. 101, 127: espantaries: es. 

6 P. 110, 410: quirie 3: seflale: pregunte. 

7 P. 184, 50: serie 3: mande: que. 

8 P. 202, 46: avie 3: dire. 

9 P. 263, 342: cubrie 3: rrecorde: sofie. 

10 P. 341, 295: serie 3: detene (= -ed): Joseph. 

11 P. 341, 308: consintie 3: fee: Joseph. 

109 HAVB8KN, Notot d la PfVBodia caH,^ p. 16, n. 1, quotes Miohbl, Vol. I, p. 136, reads tenedet. I believe the proper 
an earlier instance from Villasandino iCanc. Baena, reading to be tomedet and cancel the example. 

^^^^' j^ ,,.„,^ ^^Be rhymes (p. 287) desetpere: Mbiere. It is hardly 

[::: - - - .-. : '^TJ^^^^^S^T^ necessary to bring in any of the foUowing cases proof that 

Z" r-, * • «Non Tos enogedes, >•-.>. ^ i- «_ j^^i j * *.v. . ^ 

' ' ' : • • \ .'Nin ya non teniedes *« < e is as decisive as e for this period. 

For ml mas cnydado. lo* Quoted by Hanssbn, Protodia cobL, p. 18, n. 1. 
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12 P. 360, 72: vinien: quien: bien. 

13 P. 363, 174: cobraries: Rrajes (jsibdad de Rr.). 

14 P. 366, 247: quirries: ynteres: Rrajes. 

15 P. 372, 436: devien (= debian): tanbien. 

16 P. 390, 386: tenie 3: pertene^ie 3: Manbre. 

17 P. 408, 10: defendie 3: fue: Jette. 

18 P. 504, 52: tinien: Jerusalen. 

19 P. 518, 501: vemien: Jerusalen: comerien. 

20 Vol. II, p. 35, 448: quirrie 3: dire: sacare. 

21 P. 81, 94: tinien: Mbysen: bien. 

22 P. 130, 589: hariedes: mer^^es: tiniedes. 

23 P. 253, 304: vinien: tanbien: tinien: den. 

24 P. 364, 256: dezien: Belen. 

25 P. 375, 19: sabie 3: fue. 

26 P. 527, 399: dezie 3: Jese: fe. 

27 Vol. Ill, p. 186, 178: encubrie 3: fee: merje. 

28 P. 392, 336: hariedes: mergedes. 

29 P. 440, 398: vien (= veian): Moysen. 

30 P. 538, 779: jiermitie 3: fue: procure. 

31 Luis Hurtado de Toledo, Jms Caries de la Muerte (Sancha, Romanc, sagr,, p. 41): dici6 3: 
est6: i)ens6.*" 

32 Joan Timoneda(T), La Oveja perdida (Pedroso, AutoSj p. 78): soli6 3: pi6. 

33 P. 85: teni6 3: hu6. 

34 Francisco de Ocafla (Bohl, Floresta, Vol. I, p. 18): ^^ 

ponien : Belen. 
hacien : Belen. 
servien: Belen. 

35 Id. (Salv6, Caty Vol. I, p. 143a): 

tafiien: bien: Betlen. 

36 P. 1436: s^: ali6: fu6: hall6: habia (1. habi6 3): llev6: cabia (1. cabi6 3): cant6: presumia (1. 
presumi6 3): re: comia (1. comi6 3): podia (1. podi6 3): dej6: almorz6.*^^ 

The names Madrid, Toledo, Ocafla point to Castile.'^ It is safe to say that the ** Autos " 
ako belong to this region.*^ One may also confidently maintain that, inasmuch as the literary 
language since the fourteenth century had restored the -£a-forms,"® the -i^-forms of the fifteenth 

105 Cf, Morel-Fatio, Bull, hitp.^ Vol. n, p. 134. We hardly expect to find instances for 1, but it is rather 

.iw..rv_ X J t. 1% ^ KAe / V 1 TT «iM \ strange that there are none for 4. 

106 Quoted by Dizz, Oramm,y p. 526 (= VoL II, p. 170« n.) . ^^ 

.^. , j.^a. I. J 106 1 do not wish to exdnde by any means the acoentoa- 

lOTArrangedaccordingtotenses, numbers, and persons: .. ^ j, • ^u j- i ^ t > i • ^ a j 

* o » .~ ^j^j^ l^J^^^ m other dialects. I am now mainly interested 

m^v, Jq such material as may help to solve the question as to 

tenie or tenii for the Castilian dialect (in its wider sense ~- 

the dialect of Castilla la Yieja and Castilla la Nueya). 



1— 
2- 

8-3, 4, 8, 8, 9, 11, 16, 17, 25, 26, 27, 30, 81, 82, 33, 36. 

4 _ 109 The editor does not express himself on this question 

5^2, 22, 28. except perhaps in the remark (Introdnction, p. xii) : ** Le 

e~12, 15, 18, 21, 23, 24, 29, 34, 35. menu peuple de Babylone ou de J6rusalem, les yalets, les 

bergers, etc., parlent et agissent comma pouTaient le faire 

- ^"^' cenx de Tolfede ou de VaUadoUd." 

2—5,13,14. nocy. Oabsksk, §330. GRlFENBEBa in his ed. of D. 

3—7,10,20. Juan Manusl, El Libro del Cauallero et del Etcudero 

4— (written 1326) says (Rom, Faneh,, VoL YII, p. 533) : ''Die 

5—22. Imperfekt-Endnng ie ist hinter ta fast gana snrOck* 

6—1,19. getreten." 
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and sixteenth centuries belong to the popular language (they are, by the way, very well in their 
place in the *' Autos ")i ^** «•! they represent the Old Castilian dialect. From their frequency we 
may infer the frequency of such forms in the popular language of the fourteenth century. 

Next in order, if we now go back, is: 
Jo9i 87: bien: Sayen: yagien: yerien. 

The literary monuments of the fourteenth century present only one sure instance, and for 
the reason given above we should not expect many: 

J. Ruiz 1809 (Janer 1288): fasien: desien: detyen: bien. 

J. Ruiz rhymes: 

Hie — 59: dixiera: rrespondiera: era: feziera, 874: beserro: perro: fierro: ^encerro, 929: vieja: 
conseja, etc. 

11^ ;e — 28: buena: madalena: pena,dO: sesto: presto: puesto, 16i: Uena: buena: suena: 
pena, etc. 

iAivA — 301: confuerto: tuerto: gierto: muerto, 846: puertas: muei[t]as (MS. G): (iertas: 
abyertas. 

6.* id: ud — 386: conpletas: prietas: puertas: encubiertas. 

Now as to Beroeo. Aside from the cases where the ie-impf . is found in rhyme with itself, 
it rhymes:"* 

ft) with t6 of the perf.: 

Alex, 1144: dixiemos: podiemos: aziemos: auyemos. 

S, Oria 68: ganariemos: meregiemos: figiemos: qtiisiemos. 

[F. Oanz. 677: viemos: sabyemos: podieramos (1. podriemos)] 

fi) with ie <g: 

Alex, 13^: aprisiemos: podriemos: diezmos: seriemos. 

S. Oria 148: sedien: entendien: havien: bien. 

[Libro de los Reyes ds Oriente (Janer, p. 319): sabien: bien] 

>) with e: 

Alex. 2126: sabiemos: ueuiemoe (1. viniemos)"': auemos: feziemos (1. fiziemos)."' 



iii^Iev. 1467 and 212S may be neglected. The former 
reads in Janxs : 

8e ocasion noa nleno tal qaal prisiemos, 
Non nos pararon tales por mal qae f edenios, 
8e non por nnestro rey a qne todos semiemos, 
Por lo qoal ante todos sin nergaenga andaremos. 

The Parisian MS. (the yariants of which as well for this 
copla as for coplas 2128, 2126 I owe to the kindness of 
Morel'Fatio) reads: 

Si ocasion nos vino o ocasion preslemos 
Non nos pararon tales por que mal meres^jiesmos 
Nin nos pararon tales por mal qne fiziesmos 
Si non por qne al rrey nnestro Seflor semiemos. 

Jansb seems after aU preferable. 
Alex, 212S reads in Janxb : 

Fasedes grant dereoho se de mi noe temedes 
Per algnn achaqne qne perder podriedes : 
Mas 70 en mi non tengo el cor qne nos tenedes, 
Otro esforgio tengo el que nos non sabedes. 



The Parisian MS. : 

Feches grant derechnra demi tos temedes 
Por algnnd mal achaqne qne me perderedes 
Mas en mi non tengo el cuer qne tos tenedes 
otro esfner^ traygo el qne nos non sabedes. 

I should prefer jAinsB*8 reading (except for cor^ etc.). 

Baist {ZeitMehr,^ ToL IT, p. 589) proposes for AUx, 
1467 andar^ilemm, " Der Ck>pist hatte vergessen, wamm 
hier der Ck>nditionalls am Plats ist." For this reason 
Bazst should have left the cond. in Alex, 2123 and not hare 
proposed (ZeifacAr., VoL IV, p. 589) : " L etwa Que per algun 
achaqne nos perderme podedes oder podredes.** Qf. 
Oerman kOwnUt—kOniU—votrdti kOnnen in this ease. 

iKThus reads the Parisian MS. Bazst^s correction 
(ZeiUchr,^ VoL IV, p. 589) iteiUemot is, therefore, confirmed, 
while his other correction (L c.) (Mc[»]emot is not. 
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The last example alone "' would decide the question as to i€ or i^ in favor of iS (of 
whatever origin — monosyllabic ie, of course). From adbi^moa (i4 in penultimate) one would 
also be justified in inferring aabiidesy from aaJtMn (i4 in final syllable) aabiSSy adbU 3. 

But the rhyming of ie and e, as well as ue and e, has been denied for Beroeo. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to look for more evidence to the effect that Berceo rhymed both ie (of 
whatever origin) and ue with e, perhaps also ie with ue, and that he therefore accentuated i6 
and v4. Here it is: 

Alex. 171: renda"* (^rendat): encomienda: fazienda: defienda. 

Alex, 731: recreente (1. recreyente):"^ alta-miente: Omnipotente: yente. 

Alex, 1121: mannera: carrera: era: perdiera."* 

Alex. 2251: fiel «fel): miel: fpiel: Miguel (1. Migael)."' 

Loot, 31: orilente: creyente: omnipotente: presente. 

Miloffr, 668: quiero:"' sendero: verdadero: ^ellero. 

Alex, 2064: fazedera: fuera: muera: guerrera. 

Alex. 1222: cierto: abierto: huerto: muerto."* 



lis These are few rhymes, it is tme; two that make the 
aoeentnation iS highly probable (for neither the diph- 
thongisation nor the shifting of the accent date from 
Beroeo's time), one that makes the aoeentnation U sure. 
Zaunbb (p. 7) asks: " Wie kommt es denn, dass Beime der 
Impf .•Endongen mit dem Diphthongen ie (lat. o£f. e) gar so 
selten sindT *' How is it, then, that he has not a tingle 
rhyme to show in favor of ief I haye counted the rhyme- 
words in -ten in Bbnoifo. They are Men, rdden^ paroMen, 
tom^ien, cUguien, ^tu'en, ninffvien, eten, reeien. Without 
going into detail, I may say that the only chance Beroeo 
had to rhyme his impf. (6) with ie <e was bien. Now 
Beroeo knows criar^ enMar, fiar^ guiar. He could haye 
rhymed tenlet: cries, etc., tenle: erie^ etc., tenien: crien^ 
etc., also teniet; riet, etc. Over against the one chance in 
bien, he had here fifteen. He has not used one. The lack 
of such rhymes is eloquent enough. 

In this connection I would take up two other objections 
of Zauner to the t^-theory. 

For want of ie-rhymes, he giyes us two pages of Co- 
rhymes and assonances and concludes (p. 6) : " Aus den hier 
gesammelten Beimen und Assonanaen geht wohl heiror, 
dass im Altsp. so wie Im Neusp. das i der Impf.-Endung 
den Ton trug, nicht das c." With the same right Zauner 
might haye inferred from dissyllabic ia dissyllabic Ie, 
which would be entirely wrong. 

Finally, Zaumxs (p. 7) states that phonetically it is 
absolutely imi)ossible to connect Mod. Spanish ia (2-6) 
with Old Spanish ii (2-«). But with ia 1 and <a 8 in Bezoeo 
(for the latter form belongs as much to the paradigm of the 
impf. n ni in Berceo as t^ 8, ^. 62) a suflScient basis, one 
might think, is giyen for the reconstruction of the other 
io-forms by analogy, ian 6 would naturally foUow ia 3 
▼ery soon, so also iof 2; iamml^iOideB 5 would come latest. 
Also the idea of import is not to be excluded. The 
explanation of the fact can only be giyen after we know 
more about the formatiye elements of the literary language. 

114 It is easy to change renda to riemfa, and one may 
refer to 8, Dom. 757 : Biendo gra^ias a Dios, Alex. 897 : Si la 
duenna non riendes, 8. Oria 177 : Commo qui riende graoias 
(but 5dcr. 44 rinde) and perhaps other similar cases. They 
proTC nothing. But until it is clearly shown how far 



Castilian and Leonese go together it is wrong to introduce 
into a Castilian text forms that, like rienda, belong especi- 
ally to Leonese. Until then I shall belieye that the rienda 
which Berceo uses in rhyme (c/. 8. Dom. 242, 5dcr. 83, 
Milagr. 70S, 8, Oria 15) and elsewhere, is retina, and not 
rendat nor rendita. That, finally, anyone will think of 
changing encomienda, etc., to e-forms, I do not suppose. 

lis If one does not allow this change, one will haye to 
admit Alex. 312, 781: leenda: fasienda, 529: feriendo: 
fuyendo: rilendo. 

lie The text of Berceo reads 8, Dom. 227: escriberon: 
-ieron, 531 deronle (Yar. Lect. dieronle). Could not Berceo 
have written perderat But how about Alex. 102: fiero: 
presiero: oyiero: soviero (Ck>BNn, Bomania, YoL IX, p. 92), 
362, 521 (CosNU, I. c, p. 9S), 924, 1198, 8. Dom. 823, Duelo 22, 
eto.T 

i"Cy. 8. Dom. 683: Yo so San Migael, Milagr. 317: 
(Sant) Migael de la Tumba, 434 : De Sant Miguel (1. Migael) 
era, 445: E. por Sant Miguel (L Migael). 

lis Beroeo did not write qnero, </. Milagr, 248: quiero: 
fiero : podiero : sopiero ; nor queree, </. 8. Laur. 81 : creyeres : 
reffibieres: fi^ieres: quieres, Milag. 728, 8. Oria 125; nor 
vuere, ef. Alex. 924: quier: ferier: troxier: Tferier; nor 
qnera, tf. 8. Dom. 323: quiera : flora : yaliera : toTiera. 

11* The oopla reads : 

La as que 61 guyaua gnyauala en cierto, 
Cuemo sierpe rauiosa andaua boca abierto, 
Cuentra este non ualen las yeruas del mal huerto, 
Al que topaua biuo haxiele quedar muerto. 

Baibt (Zetfad^r., ToL lY, p. 588) observes : " Dieser Fehler 
entstand aus der scharfsinnigen ErwAgung eines Copisten, 
dass Krftuter in einem Garten wachsen, und S^uberkrftuter 
in einem bOsen Oarten; doch errathe ich nicht, was an 
Stelle Ton dei maX Kvyerio gestanden haben kann. m'Vkcrio 
QoTt. yerto." In my opinion, the sagacious consideration 
flts exactly the characteristic account Baist has given us 
of the author in ObObbb's Qrundr., ToL n, 2, p. 408. 
Bbmqivo suggests no word in -«erfo that could take the 
place of huerto; yerto is possible, but mverto better in 
contrast to biuo. 
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In fact Beroeo rhymed more frequently ie with e than the text as we have it now would 
make us believe. We read: 

Sacr. 104: offrenda: oomproenda: renda (^lendita): defenda (Var. Lect. defienda). 
Milagr, 373: ofrenda: prenda: defenda: renda «rendita). 

On the other hand: 

Alea:. 60: fazienda: emienda: renta (^rendita):'^ defienda. 
Alex, 61: fazienda: oontienda: defienda: emienda. 
S. Dom, 375: fa(^ienda: leyenda: defienda: oontienda. 
S, Dom. 774: defienda: engienda: comienda: oontienda. 
Sacr, 102: defienda: oontienda: en^ienda: fazienda. 
Loor. 90: oontiende: entiende: defiende: piende. 

I reject the idea that the poet, merely to please the eye of the reader, would have written 
twice defenda and six times defienda. To change all the e-rhymes to ie would be as imi>ossible 
as to change all the te-rhymes to e. I propose, therefore, to read in Scusr. 104 and Milagr. 373 
defienda^ which is and was the Castilian form. 

According to the text, Berceo would have written -mente ((jmente% -miente^ -ment, -mient^ 
once in the same oopla -mente and -mientey and in another copla -ment and -mient. We have: 

1. «) -mente: e: 

Alex, 266: ori|ente: Omnipotente: ocgidente: ygual-ment(r)e. 
fi) -mient : e : 

S. Mill. 90: obedilent: de buena mient: omnipotent: ori|ent. 

2. a) -ment : ie: e : 

S. Mill. 290: denodadament: yent: present: desobedi|ent. 
fi) -miente : ie : e : 

Alex, 734: recreente (1. recreyente): alta-miente: Omnipotente: yente. 

Alex. 895: oontenente: yente: uera-miente: Orijente. 

Alex, 1244: ori|ente: punniente: reziente: de buena miente. 
y) -menty -mient : ie : e, 

S. Dom, 392: firme-mient: omnipotent: aturadament: gent (1. yent). 

3. -miente: ie. 

Alex, 513: ligera-mient[r]e: siempre: mentre. 

Alex, 2260: ardiente: ygual-mient(r)e: caliente: siente (Baist, Zeitschr.^ Vol. IV, p. 589). 

Milagr. 242: fea-mientre: dura-mientre: vientre: fuert-mientre. 

While final e of -miente is needed in the cases just-mentioned because the word stands in 
rhyme or assonance with words that require final e, it is not needed and has been dropped in 
the following example : 
S. Dom. 565: ixient: yent: de bona (1. buena) mient: vidient. 

Final e, though not needed, appears in 
Alex. 836: feruiente: gente (1. yente): caliente: fiera-miente. 
Alex, 2406: ualiente: yente: auiltada-miente: co^iente. 

Inasmuch as both the full form (see above) and the apocopated form (see below) are 
assured by rhyme or assonance, I have made no changes for the present. 

We have, then, over against one rhyme in favor of -mente (1. a) five rhymes in fovor of 
-miente (3), and I need not hesitate to restore in AUx. 256 -miente^ which was a Castilian form, 
though it is so no more. 

130 This I consider the form which Berceo used; c/. Lect.): rendoMi yendas: offendas, 8. Mill, 970: prenda: 
also 8ieU Parttdas^ Vol. Ill, pp. 219, 221, 229, 2S1. I wonld renda: T sorrenda: ofrenda. 
restore it in S. Dam, 141 : emprendas (1. ende prendas, Var. 
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With regard to the remaining -men^f oims (S, Mill. 290, S. Dom, 892X the question may be 
raised whether the author did not use -miente (full form), but -ment (apocopated form). This 
question seems to receive further strength from the rhymes S, Dom. 364, etc., given below. But, 
aside from other reasons, I find no decisive evidence (nor is any to be expected) that the poet 
treated in rhyme (with him, a strong tonic position)^'' the tonic vowel of an apocopated form 
differently from the full form. I do not hesitate to read -mient in S. Mill. 290 and S. Dom. 392. 

In a number of cases L. -mente occurs in rhyme with L. -entu^ -mentu: 

a) Apocopated forms : 

S. Dom. 364: argent: solament: present: onmipotent. 
Sacr. 219: obedijent: de buena ment: fedliment: omnipotent. 
Milagr. 1: omnipotent: consiment: aveniment: verament. 
Milagr. 699: piment: maravillosament: falliment: escamiment. 

To avoid '' concomitancias," the poet had no other way than the above. Nevertheless 
there are: 

fi) full forms, but only in the Alex., all, however, in -e : 

Alex. 1173: ueramente: ygualmiente: ^dlimente: luenga mente. 
Alex. 1297: primera-miente: yente: sagramente: cosimente. 

The question whether in these two cases the -e (I consider it the well-known paragogic -e; 
cf. Men^ndez Fidal, La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, p. 418) should be tolerated may 
easily be answered in the negative.''* 

The second question — as to solament, etc., or solamient, etc. — I would, after what has 
been said above, decide in favor of eolamient. 

Of the above nouns in -enf, -ment the following occur again in rhyme : 

Alex. 1225: parient(e): yent(e): sergent(e): aTgeiLt(e).'" 

S. Mill. 3: on lent: Lorent: present: fidUment 

Alex. 1757: ori|ent(e): oc(ident(e): 00Biment(e): en9ilent(e). 

Alex. 1786: gente (1. yent): 00Biment(e): Omnipotent(e): pre6ent(e). 

8. Dom. 271: Vicent: gent: omnipotent: oosiment. 

Milagr. 365: oosiment: talent: gent: omnipotent. 

Alex. 146: taliento: (iento: mandamiento: fidlimiento. 

Milagr. 105: enterramiento: conviento: entendimiento: fidlimienta 

Alex. 771: pimienta: sangrienta: retienta: sienta. 

S. Dom. 211: ministramiento: sagramiento: complimiento: conviento. 

Sacr. 5: departimiento: mandamiento: sagramiento: viento. 

Loot. 57: testamiento: sacramiento (1. sagramiento): romembramiento: mandamiento. 

It may be asked whether the poet did not write -miento (full form), but -ment (apocopated 
form), but, for the reason given above, I shall have to refuse to accept such an idea. The 
question can only be in regard to -ment, -^nento or -mient, -miento. 

As to what L. -mente became in Spanish, the authorities are better agreed than as to L. 
-entUj -mentu, -menta (Meyer-LtLbke, Qramm., Vol. I, § 180; Baist, Krit. Jahresher^ Vol. I, p. 



1*1 •ment (or -metMi^ howeTer, In atonie position, i. e;, 
within the hemistich and followed by an adj. or part., oonld 
be Jnstifled. '■ment by the side of •mient is Tery early and 
very frequent. Conld the different treatment not hare 
originated in the different positioni 

issAs far as Bkbcso is concerned, /aUimento, soirro- 
ment€,eotimenU are onanthorised forms. Where, in Bkbcbo 
and the P. Cid^ the last of the aboTe-mentioned noons 



appears within the hemistich, it reads and most read 
ecHmaU, ^. Alex. 1408, 1610, 8. Dom, S56, P. Cid (hixKtXDEZ 
PtDAis) 1496. In Loot, 193: En consimiento del malo .... 
we have to read eontiment. In P, Cid 2743: qoe sin cosi- 
mente son .... we may read ainet eotiment. 

iss As to changing the fuU forms to apocopated forms, 
I refer to 8. Dom. 864 and Milagr. 1, thovi^ other reasons 
are not wanting. 
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638). In my opinion the case is about the same: i. e., -iento generally in Old Castilian,'** -ento 
generally in Modem Castilian. In Beiceo we have over against one rhyme in -enio (Alex. 40: 
argumento: elemento: fundamento: aooento) nine rhymes in -iento in the Alex, (11, 146, 771 
('ienta\ 866, 881, 1061, 1108, 1789 (-ientoa), 1819 (-ientas), and thirty-three in the other poems 
(Hanssen, Sobre la Pronuncuicion del Diptongo ie en la J&poca de Qon^balo de Berceo, p. 4). 
Canviento, taUento, to mention only two words that the modem language treats as learned, occur, 
the first nine times, the second eleven times, in rhyme with QimientOy tiento, vientOf ^iento, 
tiempoy mientOj t. e., with unobjectionable ie. No doubt the one or the other word, such, e, g., 
as testamientOy will have to be eliminated from the list. With regard io fallimenty avenimentj 
piment, eecamimenty sagrament I feel justified in proposing the readmg fallimientj aveni- 
mienty pimienty eecamimienty sagramient. 

Finally, if I am entirely wrong in my opinion about -mientey which was and is still Astu- 
rian and was Leonese, and if something similar should be proved for -mientOy and it should 
appear that both -miente and -miento do not belong to Berceo, what about the rhymes given 
above under 2 and 8 and Alex, 1297, and what about the rhymes Alex. 11, 146, 771, etc.? 

§ 2. fari^ and faria 8 

In coimection with the preceding, a note on the double form of the impf . 8 II III in 
Berceo may not be amiss. 

I accept the statement of Suchier (Hanssen, Ueber d. altspan. Prdterita vom Typua ove, 
pudey 1898, p. 61): '' -ia [blieb] nur im Auslaut, [wurde] dagegen im Inlaut stets zu 44. Also 
strengphonetisch Sg. via, PL ^viSSy"^* with this modification, that instead of itf I would say ^ie, 
later i4; " instead of ^viSSy '^ *v(e8y later *vi68." We have, then : 

ia 

fas >fes 
lat > let 
lamos y femes 
fades >fedes 
fan y fen 

When 't had fallen, there could by the side of He easily develop an HOy a phenomenon 
which has occurred at different times and in different places: die{fn) y dia; pie ((^pede) ^pla 
Old Castilian (Ftiero de SepHlveday 1867, Glee.), Old Leonese, Mod. Western Asturian (Munthe, 
Zeit8chr.y Vol. XV, p. 290); dety stet > d{e(t)y estieit) > diay estia Old Leonese, Old Asturian, 
Mod. South Western Asturian, Mod. Galician, Mod Berdan (Munthe, p. 229); est > ie(8t) yiOyya 
Old Leonese, yia Mod. Western Asturian (Munthe, p. 290); et y ie, hie Old Leonese, Old 
Asturian, ya Mod. Western Asturian (Munthe, loc, cit.). But whether an Old Castilian form or 
an import, -ia 8 belongs to Berceo, as will be shown below. 

In the further development of the tense, the dialects of the West and those of the Middle 
separated. The latter shifted the accent to the second vowel, the former either reduced ie to t or 
developed it to id. Hence on the one hand such forms as 8, Dom. 86 avini 8 (Var. Lect. arinte), 



iMWith spedal exception of course as to words of 
foreign origin, snch as eoHtnent^ For this ProT. or French 
word, by the way, Frrz-QBBAiiD (Bev. fcifp., VoL VI, p. 2SS) 
gives as etymon eauHmentum^ i, e., the latiniiation of 
probably ProT. coustmen/ 

>SB Why not, e, g.^ nUa—nUet which are attestedl Only 
from mlef , UUt^ tfiet (proclitic) can we come to mU fern, id., 
etc., (whence perhaps m<, fem. sg.).lfMft oto., would hare 



given meB, Only tet is attested, once {Fuero de AviUM 87 
see parentes) nndoubtedly wrong, the other time (Di€M Man- 
damiento9^ Bom,^ Vol XVI, p. 880 se madre) Tcry likely so. 
The Dies MandamienUm offer besides p. 880 sa paranla; p. 
881 sa mnller; p. 882 sn hermana. If right at aU, se may 
be of foreign origin. The langoage of the IHm Mamda- 
nUenitm is Aragonese-NaTarrese. 
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S87 mordi 8 (Var. Lect. mordia\ Milagr, 266 teni 8, Alex. 1007 aui 8>^, whick, I have no doubt, 

belong to the -iron-scribe, a Leonese (Comu, Rom.y Vol. IX, p. 98), and on the other hand the 

statement of Hanssen, Esttuiioa aobre la Cor^ugacion leonesa, p. 14: ^'Paieoe que se usaban 

mas las terminadones icuiy ui^ tan que tea, ie, ien, pero prevalecian iemos i iedes," Further, 

Old Leonese piaa (Cast, pies) (Munthe, Zeitschr,^ Vol. XV, p. 230) may be compared. The 

Mod. Asturian dialect shows t in final syllable before consonant, ia when directly final 

and in penultimate: tenia^ ieniSj tenia^ teniamoSf teniSy tenin. For Beroeo, then, the paradigm 

would be: . . 

tenia 

teni6s 

tenia tenid 

teni6mo6 

teni^es 

teni^n. 

1. ie and ia (unless otherwise stated, the third person of the sing, of the impf. 11 III is 
meant) are met with in rhyme (tonic position), but only ia is assured by such rhymes as 

S. Mill, 187: romeria: ermitannia: vivia: Maria. 
Loot. 8: Isaya: saldria: levantaria: posaria. 
Alex. 169: memoria (1. mejoria): aula: dia: daria 1. 
Alex. 549: grandia: podia: estorj^ia: paregia. 
Alex. 2214: glotonia: uillania: oompannia: uyuria. 

In direct contrast to Hanssen, Imperfecto de BerceOy p. 28, 1 therefore believe that ia was the 
form used by the poet in rhyme; that te in rhyme is due to ascribe, and has to be replaced byia. 

2. Let us grant that the caesura is already in Beroeo not so strong a pause as the end of 
the verse. He admits in caesura enclisis of the definite article on the one hand; places, on the 
other hand, the caesura between substantive and adjective, etc. These cases aie, after all, the 
exception, and he is very far from^ taking such extreme liberties as does, e. g.y the author of the 
Rimado de Palacio. If ia is the form he uses in rhyme (tonic position), we may a priori expect 
him to use the same form in caesura (tonic position). 

Hanssen, pp. 20, 21, enumerates seventy cases in which ia appears in hemistichs that are 
metrically correct.'" Two cases aie to be deducted (Milagr. 827 and S. Oria 72) because ia 
belongs to the fijst person, ia is then found thirty-six times in rhyme, twenty-two times in 
caesura, and ten times within the hemistich (in atonic position). I am willing to deduct from 
the twenty-two cases in caesura seven cases where ia occurs in Loores (14, 64, 115) and 
S. Oria (81, 42, 147, 162), i. e., texts where, according to Hanssen, p. 21, ^^ los copistas han 
reemplazado casi siempre las f ormas terminadas en iS por las que terminan en id." I am even 
willing to make no deduction from the total nimiber (sixty-eight), neither the fifteen cases where 
ia in rhyme is found in Loores (incl. of the sure rhyme Loor. 8), nor the ten cases where ia 
appears within the hemistich — wrongly, as I hope to show. Suppose then, we have among 
sixty-eight ia-forms fifteen cases of ia in caesura. 



i» To the forms known (as those glTen abore and P. Cid 
IBIO sey 8, Pohne d 'Amour 156 iSatn., Vol. XVI, p. 373) tra^ 
3), Iwonld BddPohned' Amour iSiavi 8, Disputa 11 fazily 
and ToBSsa Nababbo, Fropolnclia, VoL I, p. 230 hold 
3: mi. 

Patting aside the last quotation, the disenssion of 
which would lead too far, I see no reason to separate avitU 
from avime (any more than viron from rteron) and to con- 
nect it with ovinia as Hambssn, Mi$ceidnea, 05, proposes. 
I oUJcct to the latter idea for these reasons : First, because 
among the atonic Towels a is the most stable. In marked 
contrast to e, loss of a is extremely rare by apocope (and 



perhaps not aU the cases mentioned by Baxbt in ObObkb's 
Grufidr., VoL I, p. 099, need be explained by "satapho- 
netik "—I think of the class 6«ccn(a), maJ(a), primer {a) ^ 
etc.); loss of a by syncope and enclisis is not known. 
Second, because the scribe in all probability found (c/. my 
discussion below) ie in the text. The variant mordia 
(trisyllabic) is wrong. The text read and must read also 
in this case dissyllabic mordie. 

117 This is not the case in MiioffT' S16: Non avia alguna 
escusa (e/. 3). I suppose, howcTer, that Hanssen silently 
cancelled algmia. 
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Out of 1,824 cases (Hanssen, pp. 11-18) in which ie occurs in hemistichs that axe metric- 
ally coirect,*" I have examined 200.'^ Only eleven times is ie found in tonic position, eight 
times in rhyme (of course, with itself), three times (S. Dom, 422, 789, Ihielo 60) in caesura. 

To come to a conclusion about the form the poet used in caesura, ia is met with in fifteen 
out of sixty-eight ia-forms (in reality in 22 out of 48 forms) and te in 8 out of 200 ie-forms. Is 
it too much to say that ia was the form and that ie in the latter three cases is to be replaced 
hy iaf 

8. There remains the question as to the form used by Berceo within the hemistich (in 
atonic position). Judging from the examination of the 200 te-forms (c/. 2), which resulted in 
the finding of 11 te-forms in tonic position (rhyme or caesura), there may be among the 1,324 
metrically correct »e-forms about 80 (strictly speaking, only 72) that stand either in rhyme or 
caesura, and for that reason have to be replaced by ia and to be deducted. Twenty more 
(strictly speaking, only 18) may be deducted as errors on the part of Hanssen. In 1,224 cases, 
then, ie would remain as the form used in atonic position. 

Out of 248 ia-forms (Hanssen, pp. 18-20) in hemistichs that have one syllable too many, 
I have examined the first 100. In all these cases ia is in atonic position. In all these cases the 
change from dissyllabic ia to monosyllabic ie is preferable to any other change, both because a 
mechanically modernizing scribe was most likely to make here a mistake — in fact, more than 
half of the 248 forms occur in Loores, Signoa, and S, Oria — and because for us the correction 
is the easiest. The above-mentioned change recommends itself also in such cases as are metric- 
ally correct (though not in Hanssen's opinion), e. ^., 

8, Dam. 742: Alcanzaria a todos 
Sacr. 278: partia al derredor 
Duelo 155: loseph la avia ante, 

in view of what has been said already about atonic ie and what will conclude this paragraph. 

Over against more than 1,000 atonic ie-forms (rather 1,224 + 248, i. e., almost 1,500) in 
metrically correct hemistichs, we have finally (c/. 2) 10 atonic ia-forms in metrically correct 
hemistichs. It is impossible to believe that the poet used the latter forms. The cases are : 

1. S. Dom. 869: Fa^iase 61 mismo dello maravillado. 

2. Sacr. 210: Si non fuesse nas^ido, 61 non perdria nada. 
8. Loot. 28: (El) su poder non a fin, nin seria cantado. 

4. Loot, 145: Nin cativo nin siervo seria apremiado. 

5. Loot. 191: Non seria asmado quantas son sus noblezas. 

6. Milagr. 518: Ca sabia que otro dia seria porfazada. 

7. Milagr. 516: Non avia alguna escusa a la cosa probada. 

8. Milagr. 569: Quien esto dubdase, faria bavequia. 

9. S. Oria 18: Pla^ia su servi^io a Dios nuestro sennor. 
10. S. Oria 155: El fruto de los arboles non seria pregiado. 

One half of the cases are from Loores and S. Oria, and the very argument which I have 
elsewhere admitted as against me (cf. 2), I might now use in my favor and simply disregard 
these cases. I shall not do so, but propose to read : 

1. Faciese elli mismo, or Faciese el cativo (cf. S. Mill. 22: Faziese el maestro misme marave- 
llado), or Est&base el mismo (cf. S. Mill. 125: Est^base la yente toda maravellada). 

iitThiB ia not the case in 8. Dom. 887: lohan ayle is*Aoogie (p. 11)— ayie 8. MilL 465 (p. 12) and aTrie (p. 

nomne (1. nomne ayia or Avie nomne lohan) nor in 8. Lour. 12) —oomplia (p. tZ). 
82 : Yo fecho arrie | easo de mnj bnen grado (1. Fecho arria 
yo). The latter example moreover does not belong among 
the instances for the third person. 
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2. elli non perdiie nada, or 61 non peidrie y nada (c/. Milagr, 883: non ganaron j nada; S. Oria 
74: lo ganar6 j mucho). 

3. nin serie bien(?) cantado. 

4. Non serie apremiado (c/. Mejer-LtLbke, Qrammy Vol. Ill, §698), or Nin cativo seria nin 
siervo apremiado. 

5. Nunqua serie aamado (cf, Milagr. 316: La su miserioordia nunqua serie asmada), or Asmado 
non seria. 

6. Ca sabie otio dia serie mal por&zada (cf, Milagr, 564: fuera mal por&zada). 

7. Non avie escusa alguna. 

8. Quien aquesto dubdase, forie gran bayequia, or bavequia faria. 

9. Pla^ie el su servigio, or Pla^ie con su serTi9io, or Pla9iele su servi(^o. 
10. non serie apregiado (cf, Milagr, 468: non serie apregiado). 



APPENDIX II 
Supiendo Mabtim Gabcia, Colon S6^^ 

Of gerunds formed from the strong perfect-stem Garcia's Caton offers once more supiendo 
1400 and besides tuuiendo 1335, quiaiendo 1585. The following list of such gerunds, mostly 
from the east and north,'*^ may not be amiss: 

iuhbijCindu Job6 250 (Janer 261 supiendo); sopiendo Fuero general de Navarra (1869), pp. 
41, 44, Brutails, Documents^ p. 117 (document from Pamplona, 1365); supiendo Mugica, Dialec- 
tos castellanos, Vol. I, p. 9, § 19 (dialect of Santander). 

tuhiydndu Jos6 77 (Janer 88 toviendo); toviendo Fuero de Navarra, p. 104, Mufi6z y 
Rivero, Manual de PaUografia^ p. 437 (document from Aguilar, 1474); tuviendo Mugica, p. 79, 
§ 20 (Aragon). 

quisiendo Mugica, p. 9, § 19 (Santander), p. 79, § 20 (Aragon). 

ubiydndu Josd 76 (Janer 87 habiendo); oviendo Rim. Pal. 1107, Fuero de Navarra, pp. 3, 
10, 20, 23, 33, and thus, as it seems, exclusively; hubiendo Mugica, p. 9, § 19 (Santander). 

soviendo Fuero de Navarra, pp. 10, 15, 126. 

dijendo Mugica, p. 9, § 19 (Santander). 

hiciendo Mugica, p. 9, § 19 (Santander), p. 79, § 20 (Aragon). 

pusiendOj Mugica, p. 79, § 20 (Aragon). 

Nor is the past participle, formed from the strong perfect-stem, rare: 

kOMdu 3osi^ 89 (Janer 100 querido); quesido Morea, p. 87, Juan de Valdds, Didlogo de la 
Lengua (1895), p. 374, 26, Farsa llamada Ardamisa, rdimpression p. p. Rouanet, p. 31, 687. 

tovido Espafia sagr., Vol. XXXVI, p. 235 (text from Leon, 1267); ttUndu Josd 124 (Janer?); 
touido S. Juan de la Pefia, p. 120; tuvido Morel-Fatio (''Le D^bat entre Anton de Moros et 
Gonzalo Davila'^y Bomania, Vol. XXX, p. 52, 17; touida Morel-Fatio ("Souhaits de Bien venue, 
adress^s h Ferdinand le G9itholique par un Po^te baroelonais, en 1473 ")> Romaniay Vol. XI, 
p. 354, 157; tuvido Mugica, p. 45, § 18 (Biscay). 

supido Morea, pp. 16, 44, 50, 53, 63, etc., (once sapido p. 136), Morel-Fatio, Romania^ Vol. 
XI, p. 354, n. 157. 

houido Morea, p. 34; huuido Morea, p. 121; hubio Mugica, p. 9, §19 (Santander). 

pusido Mugica, p. 45, § 18 (Biscay). 

ISO Too late to make any use of them in the text, i>iPartof the material ia taken from Ga88ner,9§16S, 481, 

eome the foUowin^ references: Baist in his ed. of D. 472; S58, 860, S6S, 902, 996, 9B7. As for Joti, Oassner tran- 

Juan Manubl, El Libro dela Caza^ p* 188; Bazbt,' KrU, scribes from MorTs edition; neither this one nor that by 

Jakretber,^ YoL IV, 1, p. 901 and p. S16. Schmits is aooeasihle to me. 
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On the other hand Gaicia's Caian offen, instead of the expected strong perfect-fonnsy 
weak ones: daron 80, 1276, 1702, diziercn 788. A few more instances may not be unwelcome: 

daaae Morel-Fatio, JRomanux, Vol. XXX, p. 67, 110. 

ande (MS. G andit) Juan Euiz 985 (Janer 969); andd Maria Egipdaca 870, Morea, pp. 18, 
44; andaron Alex. 1606, andarun Joed 41 (Janer 62 andaran\ andaron Morea, p. 41. 

dizteron S. Juan de la Pefia, p. 187. 

tinid Fuero Juzgo, p. 169; tenienm S. Juan de la Pefia, p. 76; tinieron p. 198; retiniercn 
p. 188. 

yagid Fern. Gonz. 166. 

pla^ Fern. Gonz. 720, plaM (: did) Rim. Pal. 886, bbalaziyu Josd 26 (Janer 87 placid); 
plazi6 Morea, pp. 26, 44, 92, 108, etc.; desplazid p. 187; pUiziese pp. 6, 7, 9, 11, 81, etc 

auieron Morea, pp. 19, 68, 92, 166, S. Juan de la Pefia, pp. 60, 90, 148, etc.; auiesaea 
Morea, p. 68; auiesae p. 69; auieaaen p. 96. 

sabiease Morea, p. 86. 

Finally, instead of hecho I have found once hazido (: cametido) Bouanet, Autoa^ Vol. Ill, 
p. 889, 244. Perhaps also vido (ipartido) Bouanet, Autos, Vol. I, p. 183, 86, p. 202, 67 (: jper- 
dido)f p. 248, 464 (: parido), etc., is to be counted here. 



THE ESPURGATOIRE SAINT PATRIZ OF MARIE 

DE FRANCE 



THE ESPURGATOIRE SAINT PATRIZ OF MARIE DE 
FRANCE, WITH A TEXT OF THE LATIN ORIGINAL 

T. Atkinson Jenkins 

The unique manuscript of the Espurgatoire Saint Patriz of Marie de France 
is preserved in the National Library at Paris. This manuscript is not older than the 
close of the thirteenth century ; it presents a text which is defective in many respects. 
Judging from the mixture of language forms, the original narrative must have under- 
gone a series of copyings at the hands, first of one or more Anglo-Norman, and then 
of continental scribes. Some of these copyists must have worked with no great care, 
for the number of obviously faulty or obscure lines is large. Under such circum- 
stances, a close comparison with the Latin original would seem to present itself as the 
first duty of any editor of the French poem. 

In the edition of the Espurgatoire Saint Patriz which I published in 1894,' very 
small use was made of the Latin Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii of Henricus 
Salteriensis, although at least two manuscripts of this text had been made accessible 
before that year by Eduard Mall, who, a few years before his death, planned an edition 
of Marie's poem. It is also true that Mall claimed that, with the aid of these two 
MSS., any future editor of the Espurgatoire might expect to be able to constitute a 
text which would be, on the whole, satisfactory. But this claim proved, in some 
respects, not well founded, and the failure on my part to make the needed comparison 
was not without excuse. 

It had been easy in my former edition to show — a demonstration which need not 
be repeated here — that the manuscript of the Tractatus used by Marie de France 
belonged to the group of MSS. which has been denoted as class b. The MSS. now 
known to be of this class are as follows: 

1. Manuscript K: British Museum, Arundel 2d2, fos. 72-86. Fully described in Ward's 
Caialcgus of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum^ Vol. II, 
pp. 452 ff., and printed by Mall in Romanische Forschungen, Vol. VI, pp. 147 B. 

2. Manuscript J: British Museum, Harley 3846, fos. 134-47. Described in Ward's 
Catalogite, Vol. II, pp. 463 ff., and printed, for the first time, in the present article, from a copy 
executed under the direction of Lucy Toulmin Smith. 

3. Manuscript T: British Museum, Cottony Tiberius E. i, Part I, fos. G&b-^b. Described 
in Ward's Catalogue, Vol. II, pp. 461 ff. To be published by the Clarendon Press, in Horst- 
mann's edition of John of Tinmouth's Sanctilogium Britannicum, Damaged by fire, etc. 

4. Manuscript A: Bamberg (Bavaria), MS. E, VII, 59. Printed by Mall in Romanische 
Forschungen, Vol. VI, p. 143 ff. 

In instituting a close verbal comparison of MalPs first MS. (A) with Marie's 

1 Johns Hopkins UniTorsity Dissertatioii. Philadelphia, 1894. 
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verses, it soon became apparent to me that, after the few introdactory chapters, the A 
text had undergone a process of literary elaboration which, in a most disappointing 
manner, took away most of its value for purposes of verbatim comparison. Thus, in 
seeking the original for Marie's 1. 884: Ne voU un mot parler a els, it was obviously 
of little value to find in A: labiia 8ut8 indicit silencium nee reapondet^ when, at the 
same time, it was found that JE have: nee vel unum verbum {eta) reapondit 

A serious obstacle of quite a different nature was encountered in attempting to 
use K, the second manuscript published by MalL This was printed from SttLrzinger's 
collation of the original with Colgan's text' of 1647, reprinted by Mall. Colgan's is a 
composite text, and hence of little value, belonging as a whole to class a, while E, as 
we have seen, belongs to class b. It was found difficult and indeed unsafe to restore 
K by relying upon a collation of two texts so widely divergent. As Mall himself 
regretted, the process was certain to be fruitful in errors of various kinds. Thus, in 
chap, xvi, 1. 28, were one to follow the printed K, one would read: reapiciensqtie 
infra patriam vidit partamy whereas the true reading of this and other MSS. is: 
respiciensque infra portam vidit patriam. 

In planning the revision of the text of the Espurgatoire which is here brought 
to completion, my attention was directed to another MS. of class b — the Harleian 
MS. (J). An examination of this text revealed the fact, apparently overlooked by 
Mr. Ward, that it contains the Latin text of what has been termed the First Homily 
(11. 1401-84 in the translation) in a form which is certainly very close to that of the 
MS. which Marie de France had before her. The whole of this passage is wanting in 
K; it is BO transformed in A as to be practically useless, while in MS. B — the best 
representative of class a — it is expanded to a length nearly six times that in both A 
and J. 

The object of the present article is, therefore, to offer a revised text of Marie's 
Espurgatoire, such as the editor has been able to construct by availing himself, on the 
one hand of the readings of the Harleian MS., as controlled by E, A, and sometimes 
Clg; and, on the other hand by putting to profit the criticisms of his first edition 
which have appeared since 1894. Of these, the most detailed and thorough-going 
have been those of Messrs. G. Paris and E. Warnke.' To these the editor gladly 
acknowledges his obligations. 

A few words more in regard to MS. J and its fitness to accompany the revised 
text of the Espurgatoire. It furnishes a parallel to Marie's translation as far as line 

iSee his THob TKaunuUurga (LouTain, 1647), p. 278. fUr Oermanisehe und BtmarUtche Fhiloloffiej 1886, No. 8. 

Col^an, as he states, had before him three MSS. He took In 1898, in his chapter on Marie's language in the introdno- 

as basis a copy which had been made by his fellow- tion to his edition of the Fables (pp. Ixxz ff.) Wamke 

oonntryman, Eugene Sweeny (Subneus), Doctor of the included in his treatment the material gathered from the 

Sorbonne, and at that time Bishop of Killmore, from an Lays and the EapurgcUotre, giring for the latter a number 

original in the Abbey of Saint Victor de Paris. Colgan of readings, by several of which the present editor has felt 

adds variants from two other MSS., one from the monastery free to profit. This treatment, and the chapter on the 

of Cozdendonck, near Tnmhont, Belgium; the other of same subject in my first edition (pp. 29fl.} seem to make 

unknown origin. 1 have designated Cdlgan's text as unnecessary any further consideration of the language of 

**Clg." the Etpttrgatoire; only a few details will therefore appear 

>See Bomania VoL XXIV, pp. 290 fl.; lAUeraturblaU here, in the notes to the text and in the glossary. 
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2062, thus inclading more than seven-eighths of the whole. MS. E, which stands 
very close to J, supplies a satisfactory text for all but seventy-six of the remaining 
240 lines. These seventy-six lines include a short passage of eight lines concerning 
the two Irish abbots (11. 2063-70) and a longer episode of sixty-eight lines, in which 
Bishop Florentianus's Chaplain tells of a second Hermit, who in turn relates the Story 
of the Uncharitable Peasant (IL 2117--84). For these two passages, I have been 
compelled to have recourse to a MS. of class a — the British Museum MS. Royal 13 
B. viii (B), although this MS. and the one translated by Marie do not belong to 
the same class. Considering, however, the brevity of these passages, and the absence 
in them of obscurities or other difficulties, it seems permissible to use B for the 
purpose. 

The correspondence of the Latin text here published,' with Marie's poem, is 
shown in detail in the following table: 

Marie de Franoe Nnmber of LiDM Latin MS8. 

lanes 1-8 ... g - - - (Marie's Prologue) 

9-2062 - - . 2054 - - - B. M., ^oWey 3846 (J) 

2063-2070 ... 8 - - - B. M., itoyaUS B. viu (B) 

2071-2116 ... 46 - - - B. M., ArundcZ 292 (K) 

2117-2184 - - . 68 ... B. M., JBoyaZ 13 B. viii (B) 

2185-2296 - ^ - 112 - - - B. M., ulrandcZ 292 (K) 

2297-2302 ... 6 ... (Marie's BpUogue) 

It should be added that neither A nor K nor J can itself be the original upon 
which Marie worked. A omits the story of the Irishman (Marie, IL 215-64); K 
does not ccxitain the long prologue (Marie, 11. 17-188), nor the episode of the two 
Irish abbots (Marie, 11. 2063-70), nor the chaplain's tale of the Second Hermit (Marie, 
IL 2117-84) ; the story of the Priest and Girl (Marie, IL 2185-2296) appears in K, 
therefore, as if reported by Bishop Florentianus, and not by his chaplain, as 
in B and in Marie (cf. Ward, op. cit^ Vol. II, p. 454). In J, as indicated above, 
the account of Florentianus and all subsequent matters are omitted (Marie, IL 
2071-2296). 

Marie de France nowhere states definitely that her original is in Latin, but she 
plainly implies as much when she says in the Epilogue : Jo, Marie, at mis en memoire 
Le livre de VEspurgatoire: En romanz qu41 seit entendables A laie gent e cuvenables. 
Nowhere does she name Henry of Saltrey, the author of her original; but twice she 
refers to him as li autors (IL 1401, 2058). The Tractatus itself Marie entitles le livre 
de VEspurgatoire (2298) or simply li livre (4, 806, 1404), ceste escripture (80, 47), 

sin printing the Latin text, eapitala, ponctnation, and printed in itaUet^ in brackets; miwring words and letters 

often paragraphing have been supplied where desirable. are added in brackets in Roman typoi their aonroe being 

As to the abbreyiations, although desirous of reducing my indicated in foot*note. 

responsibility in the matter to a minimum, I have not My thanks are due Dr. William HamUton Kirk, of 

deemed it necessary to print in italics all the letters due to Butgers College, and Professor Ferris W. Price, of Swarth- 

the solution of the Tery numerous signs in the originaL more College, for ▼alnaUe assistance in preparing the 

Bedundant or corrupt words found in the MS. are Latin text. 
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nostre escrit (141), It escriz (421, 504). Less definite references to the Latin work 
are: id nus dit (94, 177, 393), ceo trovum (1088). 

Dr. Eckleben's observation,* that Marie generally puts herself in the place of the 
Latin author, and, like Henry, narrates in the first person, is found to be correct. Of. 
jo 9, 17, 47, 185 flP., 1433, 2061-2, 2063, 2071 flP., 2148, 2181 ; nua 31, 92 (111), (143), 
299, 1453 ff., 1466 ff. ; nostre 1449. It was only natural that this mental attitude 
should at times cause the use of jo, nus^ when their equivalents do not occur verbatim 
in the Latin text: cf.jo 79, 670, 1485; nus 152, 156, 424, 507, etc. The auditors for 
whom (as a form, at least) Marie composed her work are addressed as Seignurs (49, 
189, 421), or indefinitely as vus (123, 670. Cf. also 673, 1403, 1555, 1825). Beah 
pere (16) seems to come from the Latin original. 

The result of a comparison of Marie^s text with that of her original as seen in 
AJK (and occasionally Clg) is, in general, to confirm the observation of G-. Paris: 
'^ Marie a traduit avec la fid61it6 la plus scrupuleuse.'' Nevertheless, our author allows 
herself not a few omissions and additions of a minor character, by which the Latin 
phrase is expanded or (more rarely) abridged. The result is that, under her hands, 
the narrative improves not a little in clearness and vivacity. The variations may be 
grouped under three heads: additions, omissions, discrepancies. 

The additions worthy of mention are of two kinds. A certain number contain 
ideas which, while not given verbal expression in the Latin text, are yet more or less 
plainly implied there by the context. As an instance, we may take the phrase sicque 
processio in ecclesiam rediit, which grows in Marie's hands into: Vunt s*en od la pro^ 
cessiun El mustier efunt oraisun Que Deus ait pitid e merci Del chevalier duntjo vus 
di (IL 667-70). Similar cases are: 92, 123, 124, 152, 156, 181-4, 262, 263, 264, 289, 
290, 590, 638, 834, 898, 1052, 1410, 1423, 1424, 1448, 2216, and others less noteworthy. 

As entirely original matter are to be noted, not only the Prologue and the Epi- 
logue, but also four couplets in the body of the poem, a total of twenty-two linea 
Twice in the account of the hell-torments is Marie constrained to utter words of 
commiseration : Chaitis est cil qui en tel peine^ Par ses pechieZy se trait e meine. 
(1019-20) ; and: AUas^ que nuls deit deservir QuHtel peine deilst suffrirl (1063-4). 
More commonplace is the reflection : Mult est cist nuns (i. e., li nuns Jhesu) hons a 
numevj Par guei um se puet delivrer (1119-20). Finally, after the glowing descrip- 
tion of the Terrestrial Paradise, Marie cannot repress the exclamation : Or nus doini 
Deus ceo deservir Qu^a cez joies puissuns venir! (1667-8). These interjections 
bear the imprint of sincerity, and afford us a glimpse into the mind of the author. 

As to omissions, the only important cases seem to be the three following. After L 
502, the sentence sicque .... recedunt is passed over; it is to be noted that its inclu- 
sion would have involved a useless repetition. At 11. 915 ff., the sentence Ejulantes 
.... decesserunt is not translated, and the preceding sentence is much abridged. 
Here again the narrative gains by the omission of unessentials. After 1. 1400, Marie 

« Die lUette SchUderung vom Feg^euer det heil, Patriciut : Eine Utterariiche Untertuehung (Halle, 1885), p. 47. 
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neglects to translate the clause sic itaque .... a longe^ whose meaning, after all, is 
far from clear. Another omission which, however, is less certain, because the com- 
parison is with the Latin text of B, occurs at IL 2066 ff., where Marie says nothing 
about the testimony of the first Irish abbot 

Among the discrepancies noted between Marie and JK, by far the most important 
occurs in the passage (IL 216-64) which contains the narrative of the old Irishman 
who was surprised to learn of the serious nature of the sin of homicide. As Ward 
points out (p. 444), Marie avoids the break caused by this interpolated story by 
ascribing the whole experience to St Patrick and changing the narrative from the 
first to the third person. If this change had not already been introduced in her 
original, Marie must have ignored the initial sentence, especially the clause relator 
horum tnquid. The meaning of the concluding sentence of the episode is also altered. 

Pushing the comparison further, we meet a number of minor verbal disagree- 
ments, most of which would doubtless disappear if by any chance we should hit upon 
the very MS. used for the translation, and if, at the same time, we could obtain a 
definitive edition of the French text Among these may be cited 1. 687, where the read- 
ing aveit en set should be rCaveit en seiy if we may judge from JE: {in se) non habebat. 
A second instance is 1. 1708, where the phrase lumen mentis appears in the French as 
la clartS del ciel{\). Mall's remark {Bom. Forsch., VI, 180, note) that at L 1620 
Marie had misunderstood her text, is without foundation, being due to a false reading 
of Roquefort The MS. reading un pas vit resplendissant appears in Roquefort's 
text (1820) as un pas vit tut resplendissant; the true reading, un pals tnY, reproduces 
the original vidit patriam ( JK). 

The following outline of Marie's poem may be useful in the comparative study of 
the Purgatory legend : 

Marie's Prologue (1-8) ; Prologue of Henry of Saltrey (9-80) ; abstract of St 
G-regory's discourse on the condition of the human soul in the future world (81-122), 
on the character of hell and its torments (128-60) and on revelations of the spirit 
world (161-88) ; the preaching of the second St. Patrick, the penitent Irishman, the 
miraculous gift of the GtMpel Text and the Lord's Staff, the first revelation of the 
purgatorial pit, foundation of the Abbey of Canons Regular and its subsequent his- 
tory (189-420); ceremonies attendant upon descents into the Purgatory (421-602.) 

Narrative of Sir Owein's descent: He is warned by the Prior, but persists (603- 
670); entrance, the wonderful Hall, meeting with the fifteen persons (671-820); 
entrance of the demons, their discourse (821-86) ; the Torment of Fire in the Hall 
(887-914); the Desolate Region and the Cold Wind, the First Field — the naked 
sinners are on their backs, nailed to the earth, beaten by demons (916-78) ; the 
Second Field — the sinners lie face downward, serpents and toads sting them (979- 
1082) ; the Third Field — the sinners lie transfixed with glowing nails, some on their 
backs, others face downward, tormented by a cold wind and by the demons' blows 
(1088-68) ; the Fourth Field — the sinners are hanging, by various parts of the body, 
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oyer BulphnronB flames; Owein recognizes some of his former comrades (1069-1120). 
Further on, others are hooked upon a fiery wheel which revolves in flames with 
incredible swiftness (1121-68) ; next comes a Smoky Building whose ground-floor is 
covered with deep pits filled with boiling metals, in which the sinners stand immersed 
to different depths (1169-1222); next a Mountain, where sits a naked multitude 
facing the north and bent forward so that the head and toes nearly meet. A whirl- 
wind catches up Owein and his tormentors and casts them into a cold, foul river; when 
they rise to the surface, demons push them back with iron prongs (1223-62). Next 
comes the Mouth of Hell, into which the demons leap, dragging Owein with them; he 
is thrown back alone into the air and alights beside the pit ; a new set of demons will 
show him ''the real Hell;^' they come to a flaming river, over which stretches a 
Bridge with three-fold perils (1263-1400). Homily, ''to be addressed by a reading 
monk to his brethren'' (Ward) (1401-84). Owein visits the Terrestrial Paradise, 
discourse of the two Archbishops (1486-1794) ; view of the entrance to the Celestial 
Paradise, visitation of the heavenly fire, return of Owein to the gate of the Purgatory, 
his subsequent life (1795-1932). 

Gilbert of Louth and his connection with Owein (1933-96) ; Gilbert defends the 
truth of Owein's narrative (1997-2056) ; Epilogue of Henry of Saltrey, which Marie 
renders: "Gilbert related these facts to the author (Henry) who reported them to us, 
just as Owein and the Monk (of Basingwerk, i. e., 2019-56) had narrated them to 
him, and as I (Henry?) have set them forth here in my narrative.'^ (2057-62.) 

Henry questions two Irish abbots as to the truth of the story (2063-70) ; he 
consults Bishop Florentianus, who narrates the Tale of the First Hermit (2071-2116) ; 
the Bishop's chaplain tells of a Second Hermit who was anxious to become acquainted 
with the First, and who had told him (the chaplain) of an assembly of devils where 
one demon had related the Story of the Uncharitable Peasant (2117-80) ; the chap- 
lain continues with the final Tale of the Priest and Girl (2181-2296) ; Marie's Epi- 
logue (2297-2302). 

On the questions as to the dates and the relative order of Marie's works, the 
present article has nothing new to offer. The closer comparison of the Latin and 
French texts has caused me to alter my opinion somewhat as to the slender literary 
merit of the Espurgatoire. Dr. G. P. Krapp has called attention ' to the fact that 
the Chronicle of John Brompton, cited by Eckleben (op. citj pp. 28, 48; my first 
edition, p. 13) as a terminus ad quern for the date of the TrcusUdus^ is an unsafe basis 
for that conclusion, the work being a mosaic of parts written at various dates, and 
some later than 1197. 

With regard to the classification of Marie's language, I may be permitted to 
refer to my first edition (pp. 21 ff.), where the thesis is upheld that, so far as the 
existence of a diphthong ou (= Latin free o, ti) is concerned, the poems of Marie and 
Benolt's Roman de Troie stand upon the same plane: that this is true, regardless both 

^ Tht Legend cfaaindPaMcVB Purffoiory: Ite Later LUera/nf Hietory (Baltimore, 1900), pik 2, 8. 
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of the name that may be given to the language that they employed and of the nature 
of the sound denoted by ou (u). Suchier suggests (Altfrz. Gram., p. 69) that Marie^s 
(and Guamier's) separation of an + Cons, and an + Cons, may be due to ^^ adaptation 
to their Anglo-Norman environment.'' A similar suggestion is made by G. Paris 
{Romania, YoL XXTV, p. 290). It is permissible to advance the same explanation 
for the absence in Marie's language of the above-mentioned diphthong ou, and for the 
weakness observed in the flexional system (c/. Wamke, Fables, p. Ixxxix). Ought not 
these well-defined linguistic traits to be given great weight in the classification of the 
author's language ? Ought the probability that Marie was bom within the limits of 
the Royal Domain to weigh for much against them? It is perhaps worth noting that, 
strictly speaking, the village Pistres (Pistes), of which Marie speaks as if she were 
familiar with the place {Dou8 Amanz^ 18 ff.) does not lie in the Norman Vexin (as 
Wamke says, Fables, p. cxii), but in Normandy. Very little weight should, after all, 
be laid upon such a passage; the facts noted by Marie are such as might easily 
attract the observation of any traveler. 



TEACTTATUS DB PUBQATOBIO 
SANCrri PATBICII 

Bbitibh Mvsbum, Haslbt Mb. 884S, fo. 1S4, ▲ 

Inciptt relatio cuidam sapientis de 
Purgatorio Sancti Pairiiij in Hibernian, 

Cum continua salute, pairi filius, 
obedieniie munus. 



Jussisti[s],* pater venerande, ut 
scriptum vobis mitterem, quod de Pur- 
gatorio in vestra me retuli audisse 
presentia. Quod quidem eo libentius 
aggredior, quod ad id explendum pater- 
nitatis vestre jussione instantius com- 
pellor. 



Licet enim utilitatem multorum per 
me provenire desiderem, non nisi tamen 
talia jussus presumerem. Yestram vero 

B^fectcd Beadingt qf the MS, HeAding : Ci paront des 
peinas qua sont en ivaiigatoire.— L. 2 enaiAii.— 8 Uoll.— 4 



L'BSPUBGATOIBE SAINT 
PATRIZ 

BXBLIOTV^UB Nationals, Fdb. fsq. 25407, vo. 102, a 

Al nun de Deu, qui od nu^ seit, 

E qi^i sa grace nus enveit, 

Voeil en romanz mettre en escrit. 

Si cum li livre le nu3 dit, 

En remembrance e en memoir e, 6 

Les peines de Vespurgatoire; 

QvCa Seini Pairiz volt Deus mustrer 

Le liu u I ^um i deit entrer, 

Uns prozdum m'a pie^a requis; 

Pur go m'en sui ore entremis 10 

De mettre mei en eel labur, 

Pur reverence e pur s^onur. 

E si lui plest e [qu'jil le voeille 

Qu'en ses bienf aiz tuz jurs m'acoeille. 

Dirai go que j'en ai ol; 15 

Bel pere, ore entendez ici. 

Ja seit igo que jo desir 

De f aire a grant profit venir \ 

Plusurs genz e els amender, 

enme ; linres.— 6 Des ; del pnrgatoire.— 7 Ka ; dels.-4 on lorn 
—9 proedom mad peoa requiaa.— 10 antramise.— 13 noille.— 
14 Kan; maooilla.— 15 ka io an.— 16 Baan iiiare.— 17 ke. 
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minime lateat patemitatem, namqoam 
me legisse vel audisse quicqaam, unde 
in timore et amore Dei [tantnm]* pro- 
ficerem. 



Et quoniam beatum papam quicquam 
[read Gregorium]* legimus multa 



dixiBse 
fuerunt, 



de hiis]* que erga animaB 
read fiunt]* terrenis exutas et 
corporali[ba8?]9 [plorima]* narracione 
propoBuiflse, ut [et]* tristibuB neg- 
gligentiam animoB terreret, et letiB 
justormn a£Fectam ad devotionem infla- 
maret; fidacialius, quod jubetia, ad 
prefatom [profectumj* simplitium per- 
fitiam. 



In moltis enim exemplis, que pro- 
posnit, ad exitmn animarum, anglorum 
bonorum sive malorum piesentiam 
adesae dicit, qui animas pro meritia 
vel ad tormenta protrahant, vel ad 
requiem perducani Set et ipaas ani- 
mas, adhuc in oorpore poeitas, ante 
exitum multa de hiis, que ventura sunt 
super eas, sive ex respontione (aio) con- 

^AGlg. 

22 estadie.— 24 Ken; daoe.— 2B Par; ke.— 28 Deo.—] 
Par ; nodraL— 90 deaoonrir.-^ Mint gregoire.— 8S espires.- 



E servir Deu plus e duter, 20 

Ja de go ne m'entiemesisse, 
N'en estuide ne me mesisse, 
Si ne fust pur vostre prlere. 
Qui en mun quer est dulce e chiere. 
Poi en ai ol e vefl; 25 

Pur go que j'en ai entendu 
Ai jo vers Deu greignur amur 
De lui servir, mun Creatur; 
102b Pur quei jo yoldrai aovrir 

Ceste escripture e descuvrir. 80 

MuLZ essamples nus met avant 

Seinz Gregoires en sermunant 

Des espiriz qui sunt es cors, 

E des altres qui sunt defors, 

E des choses qui sunt nuisables, 86 

Horribles e espodntables. 

Pur espodnter les corages 

Des pechetlrs e des nun sages 

Des tristesces que il avrunt 

E [que] les almes su£Ferunt; 40 

E pur mettre en compuncciun, 

E en greignur devociun, 

Cels qui voelent a Deu plaisir 

E le suen regne deservir. 

Pur Qo plus ententivement, 45 

Pur amender la simple gent, 

Voeil desclore ceste escripture 

E mettre i, pur Deu, peine e cura 

Sbionubs, a reissue del cors, 
Quant les almes s'en issent fors 50 

Li bon angle i sunt en present; 
Li mal [i] vienent ensement. 
Li bon angle, e'en est la sume, 
Beceivent I'alme del produme, 
En joie e en repos la mettent; 55 

E li diable s'entremettent 
102c De[s] males almes turmenter 



84 antres.— S5 mnsablea.— 86 esimntables.— 87 esponter.— 
88 peeheor.— 89 kU anenint.— 40 sofleront.— 48 Ces ; noleat; 
pleisir.— 47 UoiL^4B mettrl.— W m.— 64 prodome. 
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Bcientie interiori [s] *, sive per revela- 
tiones exterius f actas, presoisse f atetur. 
Raptas etiam, et iterum ad corpora 
rednctas, visiones quasdam et revela- 
tiones sibi f actas narrasse dicit, sive de 
tormentis impiomm, sive de gaudiis 
juBtonun ; et in hiis tamen non nisi cor- 
porale, vel corporalibus simile, recitasse: 



flmnina, flammas, pontes, naves, domoe, 
nemora, prata, flores, homines nigros 
vel candidoB [et]f cetera qualia solent 
in hoc mundo ad gandium amari, vel 
ad tormenta timeri; se quoque solutas 
corpor[a2]ibasf manibos trahi, deduci 
pedibns, collo snspendi, flagellari, pre- 
cipitari, et alia multa hujnsmodi, que 
nostre minime repugnant narrationi 



[fo. 184b] Notum est multos autem 
multotiens qnesisse, qoaliter anime a 



E en peril od els mener. 
Solunc Qo qu'eles nnt ovrd 
Lor ert iluec gueredond. 60 

Uncor nos dit apertement 
Que plnsurs almes veirement, 
Einz que des cors puissent partir 
Veient que lor est a venir: 
Plnsurs par revelaciun, 66 

E d'altres par avisiun, 
U par lur dreite conscitoce, 
Sulunc i^ qu'il unt licence. 
Plnsurs des almes nreirement 
Veient, devant lur finement, 70 

Avisiuns e sunt ravies; 
Puis repairent as cors en vies, 
E mustrent qo que unt vetL 
U de turment u de salu: 
Qo que li bon deivent aveir 76 

E que li mal deivent cremeir. 
II veient espiritelment 
Qo que semble corporelment; 
H veient ewe e punz levez, 
Feu e maisuns e bois e prez 80 

E humes de divers semblanz, 
U neirs u blans aparissanz. 
Altres choses veient plusur: 
Semblanz a joie u a dolur. 
102(1 Puis lur est avis que trait sunt 86 

Par mains, par piez la u peine unt ; 
Puis sunt pendu e fladl6 
E en ord liu apres jett& 
Altres mals suefrent veirement 
Qui ne se deacordent nitot 00 

Al cunte que cunter voluns 
E que nus cumenc6 avuns. 

Plusub cuveitent a saveir 
Des almes, ci nus dit pur veir, 



•A. fACU. 
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corporibos exeant, [quo pergant .... 
que]* quia nobis eont abscondita, [e/] 
ideo magis nobis [sunt]* timenda, quam 
querenda. Quia enim unqaam cum se- 
curitate in incerto itinere perrexit ? Hie 
[sic] vero omnibus certum habet[ur?]* 
quod vitam bonam mors mala non sequi- 
tur. Et licet usque ad mortem maneat 
meritum, et post mortem premium red- 
datur, pena tamen post mortem esse 
dicitur, que purgatoria nominatur, in 
qua hi], qui in hac vita cum quibus* 
dam culpis, justi tamen [et]* ad vitam 
predestinatum [read predeetinati] * ex- 
titerunt etemam, ad tempus [pro]f eis 
cruciabuntur, ubi [read ut ?] purgentur. 



Oument eles issent des cors 96 

E u vunt quant eles sunt hor& 
Pur 90 que nus certeinement 
N'en savuns nul aveiement, 
Devum plus cremeir e duter, 
Que enquerre ne demander. 100 

Qui serreit si fols ne desvez, 
Hors de sun sen e afolez, 
QuHl alast la u ne aeUst 
Quels mals avenir li detLst ? 
De Palme est il tut altresi: 105 

Nus ne savuns nidnt icL 
Puis que ele est hors del cors traite 
C'est sulunc Toevre qu^ele a f aite ; 
Mais male morz, n'en dutum mie, 
Ne vient pas apres bone vie. 110 

Nepuroec nus sumes certeins 
Que suluno Toevre unt plus u meins 
108a Des peines de Tespurgatoire. 
N&l8 eels qui atendent gloire 
Covient a cez turmenz venir, 116 

E travail e peines suffrir. 
Cil qui sunt ici dreiturier 
E qui meins i voelent pechier, 
Pur aveir parmanable vie, 
La passerunt, n'en dutuns mie, 120 
Pur estre espurgiez de lur mals; 
Puis s'en istrunt, si serrunt sals. 



Unde quemadmodum a Deo corpo- 
rales pene dicuntur parate, ita [ubi] 
ipsis penis loca corporalia, in quibus 
sint, dicuntur esse distincta. Creduntur 
tamen tormenta maxima, ad que culpa 
deorsum premit, in imo esse et loca sibi 
habere ; maxima gaudia, ad que per jus- 
ticiam sursum ascenditur, in summo; 

•ACig, fA. 

96 Coment ; eissent.— 96 oa aont.— 97 ke.— 96 Ne ; sanons. 
99 Deiiom; oremer; doter.— 100 Ke.— 103 Qui; on; fast.— 104 
dust.— 106 antresL— 106 sanons.— 107 kele.— 106 lonre kele 
ad— 109 ICeis mal mort ne.— Ill Nepnroeke.- 112 Ee; lonre. 
—US espor g atorie.— HA Mee eil; attendent glorie.— 115 



loi vus musterruns des peines 

Qui de tute dolur sunt pleines; 

Apareilli6es sunt e tels 126 

Oum fussent en lius corporels. 

Tels est de Deu la purveance, 

Li greignur turment, sanz dutance, 

Sunt plus parfunt e plus eustus; 

E li altre sunt meins grevus .... 130 

oonent; oes.- 117 Icil; drettnrer.- 118 nolent peeher.— 119 
aner parmenaUe.— 12D ne dotuns.— 121 espinrges.- 128 mos- 
tnuis.— 124 Ke.— 126 aparillees.- 126 Came foissent.- 128 
Les gieignors tormeni.— 129 parfooB.— 180 aatres; mains 
M eonvetotf/pom Idas. 
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media autem bona in medio; quod et 
hoio congraere videtnr narracioni. 

Et quod infernos subtus terram, vel 
infra terre cavitatem, qnasi career et 
ergastulum tenebramm a qnibusdam 
esse creditor, narracione ista nichilo- 
minos asseritor: et qood paradisos in 
oriente et in terra sit, narracio ista 
ostendit, obi fideliom anime a penis 
purgatoriiB Uberate diotmtar aUquandiu 
morari joconde. Dicit vero beatos 
Aogostinos animas defonctorom post 
mortem osqoe ad oltimam resorrectio- 
nem abditis receptacolis contineri, sicot 
onaqoeqoe est digna, vel in reqoie vel 
in erompna. 



Qood vero et beatos Aogostinos et 
beatos Gregorios incorporeos spiritos 
dicont pene corporalis igne posse cre- 
mari, narracione ista hie videtor affir- 
mari. In pena vero porgatoria, qoa 
post exitom porgantor [electi]*, certom 
est alios aliis plos minosve pro mentis 
crociarL Qoe qoid [ em ] * ab hominibos 
non possont diffiniri, qoia ab eis mini- 
me possont sciri: ab eis tamen, qoorom 
anime a corporibos exint [recui exeont] 
et iterom (deo volente) ad corpora re- 
deont, signs qoedam corporalibos simi- 
lia, ad demonstracionem spiritoaliom 
nontiantor; qoia nisi in talibos et per 
talia ab animabos corporibos [fo. 186, 
a] exotis viderentor, nollo modo ab 
eisdem ad corpora reversis, in corpore 



Por qo [qo'ilj atendent meroi 
E n'erent pas del tot peri. 
Altresi est d'enfer li lios: 
Desoz terre, parfonz e cios, 
Si come chartre tenebrose, 186 

A eels qoi naissent perillose. 
En terre a il on parewis. 
Vers orient o Deos Pa mis, 
U les almes sont amen^es 
Qoant de peine soot delivr6es. 140 
1086 Ici troYom en nostre escrit 
Qo'iloec demoerent a delit 
Aillors nos dit Seinz Austins, 
Qoi prozdom f o e bons devins, 
Qoe plosors almes sont goard6es 146 
Par divers lios e escons6es 
U en repos o en dolor, 
Solonc lor oevre e lor labor; 
Issi serront desqo'a Fasise, 
Qoe Deos vendra al grant jolse. 160 
Seinz Gregoires dit altresi 
En ses Uvres, qo'avons ol, 
Des non corporels espiriz, 
Qoe poeent estre ars e brolz 
El siecle, del feo corporel. 166 

Aillors troYims nos altre tel: 
Qoe les almes qoi sont eslites 
A Deo, e par lor bien parfites, 
Vont el torment d'esporgatoire; 
Apres eel mal iront en gloire. 160 

Les ones sont en grief torment, 
Plos qoe les altres veirement. 
leist torment sont eseons6, 
A la gent ne sont pas mostr6, 
Por qo qo'il sont espiritel, 166 

E qoe li home sont morteL 
Porqoant par revelaeions 
Veient, e par avisions. 



•AC1«. 
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yiventibuB, et corporalia tantum scien- 
tibnSy dicerentnr. Unde et in hac nar- 
racione a corporali et mortali homine 
[spiritualiaj* dicuntur videri, quasi in 
corporali forma et epiritus [read spe- 
cie].* Qois mihi earn retulerit, et 
quomodo earn ille agnoverit, in fine 
narracionis indicabo. Quamquidem 
narracionem, si bene memini, ita exor- 
SQS est 



lOSo PluBore des almes meinz granz signeSy 
Soiunc i(^ qn'eles sunt dignes. 170 
Qaant elee sunt des eors ravies, 
Par Den revienent a lor vies, 
E ditot bien pur la mostrance 
De cele espiritel substance 
Que semblable est a eorporel, 176 

Qo qu'il veient [d'JespiriteL 
E ci nus dit qu'hume mortel 
Unt Qo vetL e corporel : 
Si cume en forme e en semblance 
D'hume [la] corporel substance. 180 
Qui crerreit ^ veraiement, 
Si n'en eUst demustrement — 
Ceste chose estre veritd, 
Que nus avums ici mustr6? 
Si j'ai bien etl en memoire 185 

Qo que j'ai ol en Testoire, 
Jo vuB dirai veraiement 
En ordre le oumencement 



I. Noeter magnus sanctus Patricius, 
qui a primof est secundus, qui cum in 
Hibemia verbum Domini predicaret 
atque miraculis chorustaret gloriosis, 
studuit bestiales hominum illius patrie 
animos terrore tormentorum inf emalium 
a malo revocare et paradisi gaudiorum 
promissione in bonum firmare. 



Seionubs, entendez la raisun: 
Una seinz hum fu, Patriz out nun; 190 
Mult fn religius e ber; 
Pur la parole Deu mustrer, 
Ala en predicaciun 
En Yrlande od devociun. 
II fu li secunz qui la mist 195 

La lei Deu e tenir la fist. 
103d Deus fist pur lui vertuz e signes 
E miracles, kar il ert dignes. 
Mult s'entremist devotement 
De mettre en eels entendement 200 
Qui erent de f ole creance, 
Que ]ett6 fussent hors d'errance. 
Lur bestials cors nun estables 
y oleit f aire a Deu cuvenables ; 
Mult les espodnta suvent 205 

^Adg, t J: a est prlmo. ii6mdmeiit.~188 oommenoement.— 190 Un Mint horn.— 101 
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Eos vero, relator honim inquid, bes- 
tiales esse veraciter et ipse comperl. 
Quando enim in patria fui, accessit ad 
me ante pascha vir qnidam capite cano 
ac decrepita etate, dicens se corpan 
Christi nunquam percepisse, et in illo 
die proximo pasche illnd velle snssi- 
pere; et qnoniam videbat me et mona- 
chum et sacerdotem esse, mihi per 
confessionem yitam soam velle mani- 
festare, qnatinns ad tantmn sacramen- 
tmn securioB possit accedere. Et 
qnoniam patrie illins lingnam minime 
scivi, interpretere [read interpretem]* 
mihi adhibens, e jns confessionem recepL 
Qui cum mihi cuncta dixisset, que de- 
cere (sic) Yoluisset, et de homicidio 
mentionem non fecisset, 



ipenm interpretem interrogavi, si nn- 
qnam occidisset hominem: respondit 
homo, nescire se pro certo si plures 

•KB. 
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Par Fenfemal enonmbrement 
E des peines qne cil avrunt 
Qui en Jhesu Crist ne crerront ; 
E mnlt snvent les rehaita 
Des granz joies qn'il Inr mustra 
U tuit cil deivent parvenir 
Qnil voelent amer e servir. 
De qo les fist il entendanz 
Pur go que il fossent creanz. 



Quant el pals aveit est6 215 

Seinz Patriz, e de Deu mnstr6, 

Encuntre la Pasche est venuz 

Uns hum a lui, vielz e chanoz; 

En cnnf essinn li count 

Qu'nnqnes le cors Den ne regut. 220 

Pur go qne moignes ert e prestre 

Li volt tnt regehir sun estre ; 

Cnnf es se fist, ne cela mie, 

Elinz li cnnta tute sa vie, 

Pur go qu'il volt procheinement 225 

Beceveir e plus dignement 

Le cors nostre seignur Jhesu 

Qu'il n'aveit unques receQ. 

Pur go qu'il ne saveit cumprendre 

Sun language, ne rien entendre, 230 

II fist un latimier venir. 

Pur lui mustrer e aovrir 

Qo qne li vielz hum li diseit, 

E dunt il se regehisseit 

Tute dist sa cunfessiun, 285 

Wi parla rien d^occisiun; 

ITert pas pechiez, go li ert vis, 

Se il aveit hume[8] occis. 

Seinz Patbiz li a mult enquis 

Se il en aveit nul occis ; 240 

n respundi: *' Cink en ai morz, 

221 kemoines.— 222 Lnl.— 22S Coote; ealat.— 224 Inl eon- 
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quam tantnm qtdnqne homines ooci- 
disset ; multos vero [a Be]* ita volnera- 
to6 esse assemitf de quibas nesciret, si 
tamen obienmt an non. Ita dixit, parvi- 
pendens et qaasi innocens satis esset in 
eo, quod tarn pancos oocidisset; nesoivit 
enim homicidium dampnabile esse pec- 
catmn. Cum cni dicere[m],* gravissi- 
mum peccatnm esse, et tali facto crea- 
torem snum dampnabiliter oflFendisse, 
dixit qnod quicquid illi per penitentiam 
injungerem, gratant[er]* snscipere[t]* 
et absque nlla retractione perficeret. 
Habent enim hoc quasi natnraliter ho- 
mines illius patrie, ut sicut sunt alterius 
gentis hominibus per ignorantiam [fo. 
1856] proniores ad malum, sic dum se 
errasse cognouerunt (stc), proniores 
[re(xd promciores?]* et stabiliores sunt 
ad penitenduoL Hie [recid Hec]* ideo 
dixi, ut eorum ostenderem bestiali[ta] 
tem. 



Quel que 90 est u dreiz u torz, 
E mulz navrez, mes ne sai mie 
Se il tumerent puis a vie. 
Ne quidai pas, bien le sachiez. 
Que go fust dampnables pechiez.'' 
Li seinz Deu li mustra e dist 
Que c'ert encuntre Jhesu Crist, 
E que mult en aveit perdu 
Sun creatur e o£Fendu. 
Li vielz hum li cria merci: 
" Sire," dist il, " pur Deu vus pri, 
104& Ma penitence me chargiez, 
Ore avez ol mes pechiez/' 
II li char ja mult bonement ; 
Oil la re^ut devotement 
En eel pals est il en us 
Que cil qui mesfunt tut le plus, 
Quant il vienent en grant aage, 
Qu^il sunt plus fier en lur corage 
De grief penitence suffrir 
Pur la Deu grace deservir. 
Oest essample lur volt mustier 
Li seinz Deu pur els afermer. 



Quam [gentemjf cum, ut predixi, 
beatus Patricius voluisset et terrore in- 
femalium tormentorum et amore gaudi* 
orum paradisi divertere et avellere, 
dicebant ad Ohristum se nunquam esse 
conversuros, nee pro miraculis, que vide- 
bant ab eo fieri . . . . j; nisi aliquis 
eorum et torments illorum [read illa]{| 
malorum et gaudia bonorum posset in- 
tueri. Quatinus rebus visis certiores 
fierent, quam promissis et predicatis. 

Beatus vero Patricius Deo devotus et a 
Deo satis dilectus [ut]^ devotior pro sa- 
lute populi etiam [interderet]% et vigiliis 

^ KB. t K. i "BCig add : neo per eiiu pradieatloiieiii. A 
has same laouna. SeeClff.,cap.i,U.12ff.(i>.147). |AC1«K. 
gBeeanae of the reearrinff pro salnto populi, the awibe has 
anticipated his text. 
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Quant Seinz Patriz aveit parl6 

A cele gent, e demustr6 

De Deu la grant puissance veire, 

N'i aveit nul qui volsist creire, 

S^il ne mustra[B]t certeinement, 

Qu'il velssent apertement 270 

Les joies dunt il a mustr6 

E les peines dunt a parl6; 

S'il le velssent, mielz crerreient 

I^ que dire li orreient. 

Seinz Patriz li bons edrez 275 

Fu bien de Deu e mult privez; 

Nuit e jur fu en oraisuns. 

En veilles e afflicciuns, 

Ke; pechei.— 247 Ini.— 248 Ke oo ert enoontte.— 249 ke.— 
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et orationibus et jejnniis atqne alijs 
bonis [operibus]* est a£Fectas. Et qui- 
dem dum talibus pro salute populi in- 
tenderet bonis, pins dominos Jesus ei 
visibiliter apparuit, sicut sepius fecit, 
textum evangeliorum et baculum unum 
ei dedit, que hucusque [in Hibernia]* 
pro magnis ac preciosis reliquiis, ut 
justum est, habentur. Baculus ille vero 
pro eo, quod ilium sancto suo dedit 
dominus Jesus, baculus Jesus [sic] 
est vocatus; de quibus etiam in Vita 
sancti Malachie scriptum invenimus. 
Quicunque vero in patria [illa]f sum- 
mus fuerit archiepiscopus, hunc habebit 
quasi pro signo sui presulatus. 



Sanctum vero Patricium dominus in 
locum desertum eduxit, fossam unam 
rotundam atque intrinsecus obscuram 
osteudit, dicens ei, quod quisque vera- 
citer penitens et fide armatus, fossam 
illam bona intentione introisset, spatio 
unius diei ac noctis, ab omnibus in ea 
purgaretur que in vita sua commiserat 
peccatis; et quod per eam introiens 
non solum visurus eeset torments ma- 
lorum, verumetiam, si fidelis et constans 
esset, gaudia beatorum. 



En jeflnes e en tristur, 
Pur requerre noetre seignur 280 

104o Del pueple, qu^en etLst merci, 
E que il n'en fussent pen. 
En cele entente qu^il esteit, 
[E] es oraisuns qu'il faiseit, 
Jhesu Crist li vint en present, 285 

Si cum il aveit fait suveni 
Un tixte d'evangeilles plein 
Li duna e mist en sa mein; 
E un bastun quUl dut porter 
Quant al pueple dut sermuner. 290 
Uncor sunt el pals guards 
Pur reliques, en grant chiert& 
Pur go que le bastun duna 
Deus a sun serf e cumanda, 
Apele Fum icel bastun 296 

*^ Le bastun Deu ^ qui'n fist le dun. 
Icels chosee deit cil aveir 
Qui [r]eveschi6 deit purseeir. 
Qo nus mustre Malachias, 
En sa Vie, n'en dutez pas. 800 

Apbbs cest fait, Deus amena 

Seint Patriz e si li mustra. 

En un desert, — uns lius guastez 

Qui de gent n'ert pas habitez, — 

Une fosse tute rotlnde, 806 

Si ert dedenz grant e parfunde ; 

E sachiez qu'ele esteit obscure, 

Espodntable a desmesure! 

Puis li dist quHluec ert TentrSe 

De Pespurgatoire trov^e ; 810 

E qui fust de f erme creance 

E etLst en Den esperance, 

E fust cunfes de ses pechiez 

E apres acomunlez, 

Purreit ici dedenz entrer; 815 



•AClgK. tACl«. 
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Sicque ab ejus visa domino dich 
parente, spiritali jocunditate est re- 
pletos Sanctus Patricias, tarn pro 
domini soi apparitione, quam pro fosse 
illins ostensione, per quam Bpera[6a]- 
bat populum conversamm ab errore. 



Statim in illo looo ecclesiam con- 
struxit et canonicos regularem vitam 
ducentes in ea constituit. Fossam vero 
illam, que in cimitorio est extra frontem 
ecclesie orientalem, muro circumdedit 
et januas serasque [fo. 136a] apposuit, 
ne quis hominmn sine ejns Ucentia per 
diem vel per noctem eam intrare pre- 
sumeret; clavem ostii cnstodiendam ex- 
hibnit ejnsdem ecclesie priori. 



E b41 i poeit demurer 
Un jur e une nuit entiere 
E par ici venir ariere, 
Tut serreit nez de ses pechiez 
E de ses mesfaiz espurgiez, 820 

De quant quHl out fait en sa vie; 
E si verreit, n'i faldreit mie, 
E les peines e les dolurs 
E les turmenz des pechetlrs. 
E les granz joies des esliz 826 

Verreit, sHl fust en Deu parfiz. 
Si tost cum Deus li out go dit, 
Devant sa face s^esvanit. 
Li Seinz remest tut repleniz, 
E de la grace Deu guamiz. 880 

Mult fu haitiez de sun seignur, 
Que il aveit vetl le jur ; 
E de la fosse veirement 
Qu41 poeit mustrer a [la] geni 
Pur go quida que li plusur 886 

Serreient [mis] hors de Perrur. 
106a En eel liu fist une abbele, 
U il mist gent de bone vie ; 
Ohanoignes riulez i a mis, 
Si lur a bien lur ordre apris. 840 

El cimitiere veirement 
Est la fosse, vers oridnt ; 
De mur Tenclost, portes i fist 
E bone fermetlre i mist, 
Pur go qu'um nH polst entrer, 846 

Si par lui nun, ne la aler. 
La clef cumanda al priur. 
Si defendi que nuit ne jur 
N4 entrast nuls, si par lui nun, 
E par tuz eels de la maisun. 860 



Cum vero tempore beati Patricii fos- 
sam illam multi introissent penitentia 
ducti, et tormenta maxima perpessi et 

816 pnrreit.— 818 renenlr arere.— 819. neti.— 821 kiL~ 
822 aerreiz; fandreit— 824 da.— 827 come.— 829 remist.— 
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El tens Seint Patriz par licence 
Pristrent li plusur penitence: 
Quant il esteient absolu, 
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gandia se Tidifise teBtati sunt Quorum 
relaciones et dicta jussit beatus Patricius 
Bcribi in eccleBia[m]. Eorum ergo attea- 
tatione oeperunt alii beati patria pre- 
dicationem soacipere. 



Et quoniam ibi homo a peooatia pur- 
gatur, locus ille purgatorium vocatur; 
et quia beato Patricio priusquam [alijsj* 
a domino ostendebatur, Purgatorium 
Sanoti Patricii nominatur. Locus ec- 
cleaie Regulis dicitur. 



Si vindrent la u li us fu; 
Enz entrerent setlrement; 855 

Mult Bufrirent peine e turment 
E mult yirent Z'horrible mal 
De la dure peine enfemal. 
Apres icele grant tristesce 
Yirent grant joie e grant leasee 360 
Qo qu'il volstrent cunter e dire, 
Fist Seinz Patriz iluec escrire. 
De go furent la genz creanz 
Que Seinz Patriz esteit disanz, 
106b Par eels qui esteient venu 866 

De eel liu u orent ved 
E les joies e les dolurs, 
Sulunc les oevres des plusurs. 
Pur Qo qu'iluec sunt espurgiez 
Cil qui entrent de lur pechiez, 870 

A nun cil Uus Espurgatoire, 
Qui tuz jurs [mes] ert en memoire; 
E pur go que Deus demustra 
A Seint Patriz e enseigna 
Primes eel liu, est issi diz: 876 

KEspurgatoire Seint Patriz. 
Bigles a nun, la u fu mise, 
Li lius, e fund6e Piglise. 
Apres cest fait que jo vus di, 
Cist Seinz Patriz s^alme rendi 880 

Mult seintement a Jhesu Crist, 
Qui en sa gloire od lui la mist 



II. Post obitum vero sancti Patricii, 
erat prior in ilia ecclesia, homo quidem 
sancte conversationis [ita] f decrepitus 
ut pre senectute non erat in capite ejus 
nisi dens tantummodo unus: et quia, 
sicut dicit beatus papa Gregorins, licet 
senex sit sanus, ip6a[m] senectute sua 
semper est infirmus, vir iste, ne senec- 
tutis infirmitate alijs videretur moles- 

^A;KaliL fAK. 
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Apbbs lui out en la maisun 

Un hume de religiun, 

De bon estre e de seinte vie; 

Si fu priurs de Tabbele. 

De grant aage esteit forment: 

Si vielz fu qu^il n'out qu'une dent. 

Tut n'aient li vieil maladie, 

Tant cum il sunt en ceste vie, 890 

Si dit Seinz Gregoires que fieble 
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tiam inferre, jaxta canonicoram dormi- 
torium sibi fecit preparari habitaculum. 
Porro jtmiores, qai in eccleBiam nutriti 
f uerant, eidem seni ex amore jocondo* 
dicere consueverant: ''Qaamdiu, pater, 
in hac vita vis permanere? Quando 
vis hinc abire?'* Et senex ille: '^Mal- 
lem, filii, si dens voluerit, hinc magis 
citins abire, qnam tarn din hie mortali- 
ter vivere: hie enim non sentio nisi 
miseriam, ibi non haberem [recui ha- 
bebojf nisi magnam gloriam.'^ 



Snnt par lur vieillesce e endieble. 
105c Ici nns dit de cest prinr, 

Qn'il fist faire pres del dnrtnr 
Un habitacle n il mansist, 395 

Qu'il a ses freres ne nuisist, 
Ne ne grevast pnr sa fieblesce, 
Ses aages, ne sa vieillesce. 
Li ohanoigne de la maisnn 
Le mistrent suvent a raisnn: 400 

" Beals pere, par Den, dites nns 
Com bien volez vivre entre nns?" 
Li seinz priors Inr respnndi : 
*' Mielz amereie aillnrs qnHci; 
Ici ai jo peine e dolnrs, 405 

Joie e deliz avrai aillnrs." 



Porro ipsi nt predictnm est, qni enm 
interrogavemnt, sepe in noctibns ange- 
los in habitacnlo illo, qno qniescebat 
senex, circa enm cantantes de sno dor- 
mitorio andiemnt. Cantns eornm hnnc 
habebat modum : '^Beatns es tn et beatns 
est dens tnns, qni est in ore tno, quern 
nnnqnam tetigit cibns delectabilis." 
Ejus enim cibns erat sal et panis sic- 
cus; aqua frigida erat potus. Qui tan- 
dem, nt optavit, felioiter ad dominum 
migravit. 



Icist frere qui a lui vindrent 
La voiz olrent e retindrent 
Des angles Den a lui parlanz, 
Lui e sa dent benelssanz: 
'* Frere, tu es benettrez, 
E cele denz que vus avezj 
Qu'unques viande ne maacha, 
Ne ne senti ne n'atucha 
Qui al quer venist a delit, 
U tu etlsses nul profit" 
En sa viande n'out il el 
Fors ewe freide, pain e sel. 
Tost apres qo morut icist: 
S'alme rendi a Jhesn Crist. 



410 



415 



420 



Hoc autem sciendum est, quod et 
tempore sancti Patricii et aliis postea 
temporibus, multi homines illud pur- 
gatorium introiverunt [read intrave- 
mnt],f quorum alii reversi sunt, et alii 
nnnqnam redierunt, quia omnino ibi 
perierunt. Bedeuntium autem narra- 



105(2 Sbionubs, si cum dit li escriz, 

Plusurs genz el tens Seint Patriz, 
[E] en altres tens altresi, 
Issi cum nns avums ol, 
Dedenz Tespurgatoire entrerent, 
E puis apres s'en retumerent 
Meinz en i out [de] retenuz. 
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tioneB et dicta a canonicis loci illins 
sunt [f. lS6b] in monasterio scripta. 



III. Est antem talis consuetudo, tarn 
a sancto Patricio quam ab ejus successo- 
ribus constituta, ut pnrgatorium illud 
nnllos introeaty nisi qui ab episcopo, in 
cujus episcopio est, licentiam habeat, et 
qui propria volontate illnd intrare 
[pro]* pnrgacione peccatomm snomm 
eligai Qui dam ad episcopom [vene- 
rit]* et a£Fectain sumn ei manifestave- 
rit, prius eum episcopus hortatur, nt a 
tali proposito revertatnr, dicendo ei, 
quod molti introienmt, qui nunquam 
redierunt: et si sit [t. e., sic] in propo- 
sito perduraverit, preceptis litteris epis- 
copi, ad locum pergii Quas cum prior 
loci perceperit, et hominis voluntatem 
connoverit, mox illi pnrgatorium intrare 
dissuadet, et ut aliam penitentiam eli- 
gat admonet, ostendens, quod multi pe- 
rierunt de eis qui illud introierunt. Et 
si post horum ostencionem in proposito 
viderit eum anima [read omnino]f 
persistere, facit eum ecclesiam tunc in- 
trare, ut .XV. in ea diebus sit in [jeju- 
niis, et] j: orationibus intentus. 



Qui furent periz e perduz. 

Cil qui revindrent recunterent, 

Li chanoigne tut embreverent, 480 

Pur edifler altre gent 

E qu'il n'en dutassent nitat 

E ci nus dit il alques plus, 
Que qo esteit custume e us: 
Cil qui enz voleient entrer 485 

E Pespurgatoire espruver, 
A Tevesque durent aler 
E lur cunf essiun mustrer. 
E apres la cunf essiun, 
Lur fereit Pevesques sermun: 440 

'^ Seignurs, pur Deu, nH entrez pas ; 
De la aler n'est mie gas. 
Mulz en i a de retenuz, 
Qui ja mais n'en erent venuz.^^ 
Mais quant verreit certeinement 446 
dels tenir lur purposement, 
Par lettres les enveiereit 
106a Al priur, si li mandereit 

Qu^il prelst d^els e guarde e cure, 

E melst en la fosse obscure. 450 

Quant esteient a lui venuz, 

E il les avreit receOz, 

De lessier eel purpensement 

Les enortereit bonement, 

E quUl penitence prelssent, 455 

E en cest sieole la f elssent 

Quant il nes purreit trestumer 

Que il n'i volsissent entrer, 

Dedenz Figlise les mettreit, 

E quinze jurs les i tendreit 460 

En jeflneB e oraisuns, 

En veilles e afflicciuns. 



Circa finem vero horum dierum con- 
vocat prior loci vicinum clerum, sit[i«8]. 

•AK. fK. tBCUr. 
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Puis mandereit clers del pals, 
E partie de ses amis; 
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que [t. e. sicque] miBsa in ecclesiam 
marie [read mane]* celebratnr, ad 
quam boo [read homojf sacra oommn- 
nione munitur; aqua exorzizata exoroi- 
zatns [read exorcismisjf ad hocofficiom 
a beato Patricio et saccessoribas saia 
constitntis, aspergitur, et processione et 
letanie cantu ad ostium predicti purga- 
torii addncitnr; et tanc prior, coram 
omnibus ei ostium aperiens, et infesta- 
cionem demonum et multomm, qui 
illam fossam introierunt et nunquam 
redierunt, denuntiat[em]* perdicionem 
et periculum. Et si adhuc intrare vo- 
luerit, percepta ab omnibus sacerdotibus 
benedictione[m], et omni[um]* se com- 
mendans orationi, propriaque se mann 
signo cmcis signans, ingreditur; mox- 
que a priore ostium obseratur. Sicque 
processio ad ecclesiam revertitur, et 
iterum mane de ecclesia[m] ad ostium 
fosse regreditur ostiumque [a]* priore 
aperitur, et si homo reversus invenitur, 
in ecclesiam introducitur et iterum .XV. 
aliis diebus in ea orationi est intentus. 
Quod si eadem bora, qua ingressus est, 
die altera reversus non invenitur, eum 
certissime omnino perisse sciunt Sic- 
que ostio a priore obserato, omnes pari- 
ter recedunt. 



Matin fereit messe chanter 465 

E eels desqu^a Paltel mener, 
Pur estre i acommunlez 
E benetecuz e seigniez. 
L'ewe benetite sur els 
Jetouent 11 clerc e [sur] eels; 470 

Od preceesiun e od chant, 
Si [cum] custume esteit devant, 
A la porte tut dreit menouent, 
Si Fovreient e deaf ermouent 
La sermunereit li priurs; 475 

1066 Si lur musterreit les dolurs 
Que dedenz eel lin trovereient, 
E que ja mais ne revendreient 
S^il n^etlssent ferme creance 
En Deu, e veraie esperanoe. 480 

E si direit qu'al tens Patriz 
En i aveit il de periz. 
Cil qui g'aveient purpose, 
E en c^esteient afferm6, 
E ne volstrent pur lui partir, 485 

II lur ireit la porte ovrir; 
Oil fereient la croiz sur els, 
E enterreient devant eels; 
Puis clorreient pres els PentrSe; 
En Piglise de Deu am6e 490 

Ireient tuit li clerc ariere 
E fereient pur els prelere. 
El demain vendreient olr 
Li quels em purreit revenir. 
Se alcuns en fust revenuz 495 

A joie serreit recetlz; 
Puis demurreit, el Deu servise, 
Pleinement quinzeine en iglise; 
Puis cuntereit de s^aventure, 
E serreit mise en escripture. 600 

E cil qui n'en fust revenuz — 
Bien saveient qu'il fu perduz. 
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IV. C!ontigit hiis temporibus noetris, 
diebuB scilicet Stephani [fo. 137a] regis, 
militem unum nomine Oweni, de quo 
presens est narracio, ad episcopom, in 
cujns episcopatn prefatom purgatorinm 
e[8t], confessionis gratia, penrenire. 
Qnem cnm pro peccatis increparet, et 
ilium graviter Demn oflFendisse diceret, 
miles graviter doloit atque condigna 
penitencia Deo satisfacere excogitavit. 
Qumqne episcopns ei penitenciam, se- 
cundum quod sibi videbatur, injungere 
Yoluisset, respondit: 



*^ Dum, ut asseris, f actorem meum in 



El tens le rei Estefne dit, 
Si cum nus trovum en escrit, 
En Trlande esteit uns prozdum: 606 
Chevaliers fu, Oweins out nun; 
De qui nus volums ci parler, 
E la dreite estoire mustrer. 
A Fevesque de eel pals 
U Pespurgatoires ert mis, 610 

Vint Oweins a cunf essiun, 
De ses pechiez querre pardun; 
Ear mult aveit suvent ovr6 
Cuntre Deu en grant crudity. 
L'evesques olt qo qu^il dist, 616 

E cument U se regehist. 
Mult le blasma qu'il out est6 
En itel oevre e demur6: 
Par ses pechiez out irascu 
Sun creatur e o£Fendu. 620 

Li chevaliers pur ses pechiez 
Fu mult tristes e esmalez ; 
Pense que digne penitence 
Fera sulunc la Deu consence. 
L'evesques li voleit duner, 626 

Sulunc qo qu^il Folt parler, 
Penitence de ses pechiez. 
Dunt il peUst estre alegiez. 
Li chevaliers li dist briefment: 
" Sire evesques, nen voeil nitot 630 



tantum o£Fensum ha beam, penitenciam lOGd Legierement espeneir, 



omnibus penitentiis graviorem asflumam, 
Quam [cum?] * quidem non [read ut]f 
remissionem merear[e] peccatorum ac- 
cipere, Purgatorinm sancti Patricii volo 
introire." 



Ne tel penitence suffrir. 
Trop ai f orf ait a mun seignur 
E off endu mun creatur ; 
Pur qo eslirai, par licence, 
La plus grevuse penitence ; 
A Tespurgatoire en irai 
Seint Patriz, e la enterrai. 
Que jo seie de mes pechiez 
E delivres e espurgiez.'' 



636 
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EpificopuB ei hoc exoogitare dissnasit, 
set virilis animi miles diBsaacioni epis- 
copi minime concessit. Dixit ei episco- 
pns quod multi in eo periernnt, qui 
illud porgatoriom introiemnt, set viri 
[read vere]* militis nnllns terror flec- 
tere potuit animmn. Admonoit episco- 
pns ubi [read utjf monachorum vel 
regularinm clericomm susciperet habi- 
tum, set se respondit non hie (sic) esse 
f acturom, donee pref atum introisset pur- 
gatorium. 



Li evesqnes Pamonesta 
De QO lessier que il pensa: 
*' N^est pas a aler cuvenable 
La a cnnversent li diable; 
Hum set bien que mult i entrerent 646 
Qui unques puis n'en retumerenf 
Nule potlr de peine aveir 
Ne puet sun corage moveir. 
Li evesques yit sun corage: 
Si Venorta qu'a moniage 550 

Se mesist entre bone gent, 
U od chanoignes en cuvent; 
Puis purreit plus setlrement 
Faire le suen purposemeni 
II li respunt que nun fera: 656 

Ja altre habit n'en recevra, 
Fors tel cume il aveit eH 
Des i qu'il ait eel liu vetL. 



Oum igitur episcopus vidisset eum 
nullo modo posse a proposito flecti, per 
ipsum mittens epistolam, mandavit ec- 
clesie illius priori, quatinus erga ilium 
ageret, sicut erga hominem, qui purga- 
torium intrare[t, agi] j; debuisset. Prior 
proponens ei aliorum in eo perdi- 
tionem et periculum, voluit a proposito 
militis flectere animum. Set quia ex 
corde penituit se deum offendisse, 
flecti non potuit a proposito ulla ad- 
monicione; per instantiam desiderii 
ardentis vicit dissuacionem prions. 
Prior igitur eum in ecclesiam duxit, in 
qua .XV. secundum morem diebus [je- 
juniis etJII orationibus vacavit; sicque 
a fratribus et clero vicino ad hoc con- 
vocato, missa mane oelebratur, ad quam 



107a Quant Pevesques si f ermement 

Vit qu'il tirU sun purpensement, 660 
Al priur de eel liu manda, 
Par eecrit quUl li enveia. 
Que eel chevalier recuillist 
E el purgataire mesist, 
Issi cum il faire deveit 565 

E cume la custume esteit. 
Li chevaliers vint al priur, 
II le regut par grant amur 
E mult li dist e sermuna 
Qu'il laissast qo que il pensa: 570 

'* Trop t a grant oppressiun 
Dealer en tel perdiciun.'' 
Tant ert fervenz en sun desir, 
Ne Ten puet li priurs partir, 
Od lui Tamena en Tiglise, 675 

Si cume custume est assise. 
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miles commnnicatQB ad fosse introitom, 
aqua benedicta aspersns, com proces- 
sione et letanie cantu est ductus. 



Et aperto a priore ostio, sic coram 
omnibus dixit eidem viro: *'Ecce hie 
est locus ille, quem cupis introire, set 
[si]* nostris adquieveris consiliis, ab 
hoc proposito omnino leverteris et 
yitam tuam in hec scelo [t. e., seculo] 
[fo. 137b] alio corriges modo. Hie 
enim multi introierunt, qui nunquam re- 
dierunt, quia per fidei inconsta[n]tiam 
et tormentorum intollerantiam et cor- 
pore et anima[m] perieruni Quod si 
intrare volueris, dicam tibi quid tamen 
in primo loco inyenie&" Quo respon- 
dente: **Pro peccatis meis intrabo 
a[b]sque retraccionel*' sic dictum ac- 
cepit a priore: 



•AK. 
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Quinze jurs Vi fist demurer, 
Orer, veillier e jettner. 
Quant t out est6 quinze dis, 
Si manda les clers del pals ; 
Matin li firent messe olr 
E esculter tut a leisir. 
Puis regut od devociun 
Le cors Deu od benedif^un; 
L'ewe benedite jetterent 
Desur lui, apres Tamenerent 
1076 Od letanie, od oraisun, 
E od bele processiun, 
- El liu u il deveit entrer: 
Forment se hasta de [r]aler. 
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Li pruirs a Tus desfermd; 

Devant tuz a dit e parl6 

Al chevalier, si li mustra 

Kentr^e e puis li sermuna: 
** Amis, certes si tu credies 

Noz cunseibs, ja nH enterreies: 

Bien puez ci ta vie amender, 

E Deu servir e honurer. 

Mult i sunt entr6 e perdu; 

Ne sout hum quUl simt devenu 

Ear n'orent pas ferme creance, 

Bone fei, ne dreite esperance; 

Ne porent suffrir les turmenz, 

Pur go remestrent il dedenz: 

Par les granz turmenz que il virent 605 

Deu oblidrent e perdireni 

Si Yus sur go volez entrer 

Que vus m'olez ici cunter, 

Primes vus f erai ci olr 

Qo que vus est [a] avenir.'* 610 

Li chevaliers li respundi : 
** JH enterrai, en Deu m'afi, 

Pur mes pechiez espeneir, 

E que jo puisse a Deu plaisir." 

copseili; entreies.— 507 pos.— <S08 entree.— 600 horn IdL^ 
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** Ecce nunc in nomine domini intra- 
bis, et per gravitatem [read cavitatem]* 
terre tamdiu ambulabis, donee in cam- 
pnm nnnm exibis, in quo inyenie[n]B 
anlam nnam artificiose fabricatam. 
Quam cum intraveris, ex parte Dei 
statim nnncioB habebis, qui tibi quid 
facies pie indicabunt, et sic te solum 
relinquenteSy de aula exibunt. Sic enim 
scriptum habetur evenisse eis qui in- 
troierunt antea. 



107c Li priurs dist: "Entendez, sire, 615 
Qo que vus vueil mustrer e dire: 

<< El nun de Deu, que vus crete. 
En ceste fosse vus mettrez; 
Par le crois de la terre irez 
Tant qu'en un grant champ enterrez ; 620 
Une grant sale i troverez, 
Bien ovr6e, si enterrez. 
Mult sout d'ovraigne qui la fist 
E qui si faitement PasisL 
Dedenz la maisun vus serrez 625 

Atant bons messages avrez; 
De part Deu a vus parlerunt, 
E si vus recunf orterunty 
Si vus enseignerunt assez 
Igo que vus f aire devez. 680 

Apres go s'en departirunt 
E a Deu vus cumanderuni 
Hastivement avrez apres 
Orudis messages e malve& 
Qo nus unt dit e cuneH 685 

Icil qui de la sunt venu: 
Nus le velmes en escrit, 
Issi cume jol vua ai dit." 



Vir autem virilem gerens animnm in 
pectore, quod etiam alios absorbuerat, 
non formidat periculum. Vis in tan- 
tum [read intend ?]f pro peccatis 
doloris contempnit universa, que ei 
ostenduntur verbis. Culpe que ab eo 
sentiuntur intrinsecus contempnimt 
tormenta que audit exterius. Armis 
ferreis munitus qui bello jam interfuit 
hominum, nunc fide, spe et justicia 
omatus, ad pugnam audacter prorumpit 
demonum. Prius namque sese oracioni 



Li ber mustra mult bel semblant, 
E devant tuz dist en oant: 640 

Qu'il n'out dute de eel peril. 
Qui les altres mist en eissil; 
107d Ear la force de la dolur 

Des pechiez, dunt il a poUr, 

Despit, qu^l nes voleit olr 645 

Ne sun purpensement guerpir. 

Li grant mesfait de ses pechiez, 

Dunt sis cors ert pleins e chargiez, 

Ne redutent mie a suffrir 

Peine e turment pur Deu plaisir. 660 
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omnino [read onmiom]* commendavit, Cil qui devant fn bien annez 

deque deztera elevata fronti sue sig- D'armes de fer e atumez, 

nnm sancte cracis impressit, atque E qui aveit grant hardement 

confidenter hilariter per portam intra- En estor pur veintre la gent, 

vit Qnam prior statim foras obseravit, Or s'ert armez en tel mesore 665 

sicque proceesio in ecclesiam rediii Dnnt li diables n'etlst cure: 

De f ei e de bone esperance 
E de jnstise e de creance. 
Par icestes vertoz, sanz faille, 
Veintra le diable en bataille. 660 

II dist a tuz: " Prelez pnr mei," 
Pnis fist la croiz par devant seL 
Hardidment, od bon semblant, 
En la f OBse se mist avant ! 
La porte a li priors f erm^e, 666 

8i s'en departent de Pentr^e ; 
Vnnt s'en od la procession 
El mostier e font oraison 
Qoe DeoB ait piti6 e merci 
Del chevalier dont jo vos dL 670 

V. Novam itaqoe ezercens militiam, 108a Li chevaliers pas ne s'esfreie. 



pergit miles aodacter, licet solos, ac 
diotios per foveam. Ingravescentibos 
magis ac magis tenebris, locem amisit 
tocios claritatia Tandem ex adverse 
lox parvola cepit eonti interesse [recid 
nitescerejf viro. Pergens itaqoe per 
foveam sobterraneam tandem ad cam- 
pom predictom pervenit et aolam. Lox 
ibi non habebator nisi qoalis hie in 
vespertinis hoiis in hyeme habetor. 
Aola parietem in se non habebat inte- 
grom, qoia colompnis et archiolis imdi- 
qoe erat constroctos, qoasi monachorom 
claostrom. Comqoe circa aolam dio- 
tios ambolasset, mirando ejos strocto- 
ram [fo. 138a] mirabilem, ingrediebator 
intos et vidit infra ejos septa eam 

^ Adg. ; K homlnum. t K. 
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Par mi la fosse tient sa veie; 

Ore hantera, n'en dotez mie, 

Novele e fort chevalerie. 

Merveille est qu'il est a setlr ; 675 

Com il plos va, plos est obscor I 

Tote pert homaine veUe; 

Altre dartez li est venoe; 

Petite fo, mais neporqoant 

Par cele tint la veie avani 680 

Tant a err6 par desoz terre, 

QoHl vint al champ qo'il aloot qoerre. 

Une maison vit bele e grant, 

Dont il olt parler devant 

Tel lomiere a iloeo trov6e 685 

Com est d'yvem en Pavespr^e. 

Icist palais [n'Javeit en sei 

Entor, one entiere parei: 

pite.— 671 coenalers; lefraie.— 678 hanterat; ne.— 674 forte.— 
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mirabiliorem. SedenB igitur in aula, 
oculoB hue illncqne jactavit, admirans 
palcritudinem et apparatum qaem in 
ea yidit. Bicut enim ille estimavit in 
hoc seculo aula talis visa vel facta ab 
homine nonqnam fait. 



Oom itaque aliqnamdia in ea solos 
sedisset, ecce XV^ Tiri, quasi religiosi 
et nnper rasi, albis vestibns vestiti, 
domum illam intraveront; et, salntantes 
earn in nomine Domini, consederont et 
tacentibns aliis onus cum eo sic loque- 
batur, qui quasi prior et dux eorum 
esse videbatur: " Benedictus sit omni- 
potens Deus, qui in corde tuo bonum 
propositum misit, et ipse in te perficiat 
bonum quod incepit: et quoniam ad 
hoc Purgatorium pro peccatis tuis ve- 
nisti, nisi [recul ut]* ab ipsis purgeris, 
aut yiriliter agere ex necessitate com- 
pelleris, aut per inertiam anima et cor- 
pore peribis. Mox enim, ut egressi 
fuerimus banc domum, replebitur im- 
mundorum multitudine demonum, qui 
gravia tibi inf erent tormenta, et mina- 
buntur graviora inferre. Ad portam, 
qua introisti, illesum te ducturus (sic) 



[Fu] fait a piliers e a arches, 
A Yulsurs e a wandiches (?) : 690 

Cloistre resemblout environ, 
Oum a gent de religiun. 
Li chevaliers s^esmerveilla 
De Povraigne qu^il esguarda. 
Quant le palais out esguardd 605 

Dehors, e tut entur al6, 
Hastivement dedenz entra; 
Assez plus s[ei] esmerveiUa 
1086 De go qu'il a dedenz veil 

A tant s'assist loant Jhesu ; 700 

Ses oeilz tuma e sus e jus, 
EsmerveiUa sei, ne pout plus ; 
Ne quids pas, e'en est la sume. 
Que cil oevre fust de main [d' Jhume. 



IL n'i aveit guaires estfi 
Quant en la sale sunt entrd 
Quinze persones, simplement 
Bes e tundu novelement; 
Blans vestemenz orent vestuz. 
De part Deu It distrent saluz; 
Lez lui s'assistrent envirun 
En semblant de religiun; 
Tuit se turent, li uns parla, 
Mestre e priur d'els resembla. 
Al chevalier dist dulcement: 
'* Benediz Deus omnipotent 
Qui a si bon purpoeement 
Mis en tun quer e hardement; 
Tun purpos e ta volont6 
Parfacd il par sun buntd; 
E si te guart par sun plaisir, 
Qu'ariere puisses revenir. 
Ci venez pur vus espurgier 
De voz pechiez e alegier; 
Bamilment t'estuet cuntenir. 



705 
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si eis at revertaris assenseriBy promit- 
tent, conantes si vel hoc modo te deci- 
peri (stb) possint; 



U ici f estuvra perir: 
108c Cora e alme en perdiciun 
Larras sanz fin de rean^on. 
Ferme creance aies en tei; 
Betien go que tu oz de mei : 780 

a endreit, quant nos en irons, 
En cest pals sul te lerruns; 
Grant multitudine verras 
Des diables, n*en date pas, 
Qai granz tarmenz te masterrant, 786 
De greignars te manacenmt. 
8i en lar canseil vns metez 
E si creire les en volez, 
n [vas] promettnmt veirement 
Qae hors vos merrant salvement, 740 
A I'entr^e dont vas venistes, 
Qaant dedenz cest dos vas mesistee. 
8i vas qaiderant engignier; 
De go vos vaeil bien acointier. 
Si vas credz lar f aas serman, 745 

Si irez en perdician: 
Si par menace a par tarment, 
U par malvais blandissement 
Estes esmalez ne vencaz, 
Finablement estes perdaz. 750 

S'en Den avez ferme creance, 
En ses nans e en sa paissance, 
E ne selez espodntez 
Des manaces qae [vas] orrez, 
108d E les pramesses nan verables 755 

Ne credz, que sant decevablesi 
Mes despisiez els e lar diz, — 
Si serrez tensez e gaariz; 
Pius serrez de taz voz pechiez 
E delivres e espargiez. 760 

Les granz tarmenz e la dolor 
U sont livr6 li pechetlr 
Par les oevres d'iniqoitd 
U il se forent atomd, 

126 Oo; tecfemmt.— 126 mwuiL— 129 Vsmme.— 181 1 an- on.— 146 Oo; malneis.— 751 Si en.— 158 asimiitw.— 196 kiL~ 
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et si qoolibetmodo, vel tormentorom 
afflictione victos, vel minis teritos, sea 
promissis deceptas, assensam illis pre- 
baeris, et corpore et anima pariter peri- 
bis. Si aatem fide firmatas spem totam 
in Domino posaeris, ita at nee tor- 
mentis coram nee minis nee promissis 
cesseris, sed ex corde toto illos con- 
tempseris, non solam ab omnibas acta- 
alibas peccatis tias pargaberis, sed 
etiam tormenta, qae parata sant pecca- 
toribas pro peccatis, et reqaiem, in qaa 
jasti letantar, videbis. 
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Semper igitur in memoria habeas 
Deum; et cum te cmciaverint, invoca 
Dominum Jhestun Christam, et per 
invocacionem hnjiis nommia, statim lib- 
eraberis a qaocnnqne tormento in quo 
faeria Tecum vero hie amplins non poB- 
Bumus [fo. 138y h] esse. Deo omnipo- 
tenti te conmiendamua^' 



y errez apertement ici ; 766 

E les granz joies altreai, 
E lea repoB e la dul^ur 
U cil cunversent sanz dolor 
Qui Deu servirent e amerent 
E en bones oevres finereni 770 

E alez tuz jurs en memoire 
Deu qui est sire e reis de gloire. 
Quant il vus mettrunt en turment, 
Jhesu Crist reclamez suvent: 
Par Papel de oel nun puissant 776 

Serrez delivres maintenant, 
En quel liu que selez menez, 
E quel turment que vus sentez. 
Le nun Jhesu Crist apelez; 
Quardez que vus ne Poblidz ; 780 

Delivres serrez par eel nun: 
Par la Deu grace le savum. 
109a Ne poftms plus od vus ci estre : 
Cumandum vus al rei celestre.'' 



Sioque benedictione data viro, reces- 
serunt ab eo. VI. A viris itaque istis 
remanet ibi miles solus, ad novi generis 
militiam instructus; qui quidem op- 
pungnans (aio) olim homines, jam 
presto est certare contra demones; 
armis Christi munitus, ezpectat quia 
demonum ilium provocet ad bellum 
prius. Justicie lorica munitur, ac 
scuto fidei protegitur; spe victorie 
salutis[que]* eteme mens, ut capud 
galea, redimitur; habet et gladium 
spiritus, quod est verbum Dei, devote 
invocando Dominum Jhesum Christum, 
quatinus regio munimine ipse sic sepi- 
atur, ut adversariis infestantibus non 
superetur. 



Apbbs cele benedi^un 786 

S*en departirent li barun. 

Li chevaliers remest sultis, 

Appareilliez e ententis 

De novele bataille emprendre, 

Par quel puisse a Deu Talme rendre. 790 

Cil [qui] se cumbati suvent 

Par prutece cuntre la gent, 

Aprestez s^est e cuvenables 

De cumbatre cuntre diablea 

Bonement en Deu esperant, 796 

Atent li quel vendrunt avani 

Des armes Deu s^est bien armez, 

E bien guarniz e atumez: 

Halberc de justise out vestu, 

Par quei le cors out defendu 800 

De Pengin de ses enemis; 

E I'escu de fiance out pris. 



•CigK. 
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Neo ilium boni Jhesu pietas f efellit, 
qui confidentes in so fallere non con- 
suevii Cum ita instractos atqne in 
domo solus sederet, oratioqne in parvula 
[for animoqne impavido]* pngnam de- 
monum ezpectaret, 



snbito circa domam cepit audiri 
tnmaltns quasi totus commoveretur 
mundua Etenim si omnes homines 
et omnia animalia et bestie simul con- 
vocarentur, et suis vocibus pariter 
tumultuarentur, ut sibi visum est, ma- 
jorem tumultum non facereni Unde 
nisi divina pietate protegeretur, et a 
viris predictis commodius instrueretur, 
ipso tumultu amentaretur. Et ecce 
post horridum sonitum talis auditus, 
subsequitur et horribilis demonum visus. 
Visibiliter undique etenim cepit multi- 
tudo innumera demonum forma[nmi]f 
[et] deformium in domum illam irruere, 
cachinando ac deridendo ilium salutare, 
et ita ei quasi per opprobria dicere : 



Healme out fait de ferme creance; 
L'altre armetlre d^esperance ; 
Esp4e a del seint espirit, 806 

Si cum [li] livre le nus dit; 
CPest la parole Jhesu Crist, 
Qui de sun nun numer Taprisi 
Mult li f u cil seinz nxms aidables 
Quil rescust suvent des diables 810 
1096 Qu'il ne fust periz ne tenuz, 

Ne par lur grant turment vencuz. 

La pitiez de sun [bon] seignur 

Nel degut pas en sa tristur; 

Nun fait ele nului qui Peimt, 815 

N'en sun grant bosoing la recleimt. 

Issi armez cum jo vus di, 

Li chevaliers suls attendi 

Les batailles espodntables 

Qu'il fera encuntre diablea 820 

II n'i aveit guaires estd 

Quant a ol e escult6 

Une tel noise e uns tels criz, 

Cum si li munz fust esturmiz; 

Que si tuit li hume del munt, 825 

Oisel e bestes que i sunt, 

A une voiz criassent tuit, 

N^i etlst mie greignur bruit 

Si ne fust de Deu la vertuz, 

De laquel il s^eateit vestuz, 880 

E li cunfort qu'il out eOz 

Des seinz baruns qu'aveit veHz, 

Hors del sen fust [e] afolez, 

ChaHz aval e estunez. 

Apres la grant noise e le sun, 885 

Entrerent tuit en la maisun; 

Od hidus embrulssemenz 

Sur lui rechignierent lur denz. 



•K. tdcK. 
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''Alii homineB, qui nobis serviunt, 
non nisi poet mortem ad nos veniant. 
Unde eo magis debemus tibi grates 
scire, et majorem mercendem [sic] pro 
servitio tuo tibi reddere, quia nostram 
societatem studiose non desemisti sed 
in tantnm honorare volnisti, ubi [recul 
ut]* sicut alii homines, diem mortis 
nolneris ezpectare, sed yivendo totum 
corpus tunm et animam nobis tradere. 
Ut majorem mercedem a nobis aocipe- 
res, hoc f ecisti ; recipies a nobis habon- 
danter que meruistL Hue venisti, ut 
pro peccatis tuis torments sustineres; 
[fo. 139a] habebis nobiscum pressuras 
et dolores. Verumtamen pro eo, quod 
nobis servieris, si nostris adquiescas 
[read acquiescendo?]* oonsiliis, reverti 
volueris, hoc pro munere tibi faciemus, 
quod ad portam, qua intrasti, illesum 
te deducemus, quatinus vivens adhuc 
in mundo gaudeas, ne totum quod 
suave est corpori tuo funditus amittas.'* 



109c Desur tute altre creature 

Esteit horrible lur figure ; 840 

Trestuit issi desfigur6 

L'unt par grant eschar salu6 ; 

Quant il Taveient salu6, 

Par reproeche unt a lui parl6: 

^ Li hume qui nus sunt servant, 845 
E en nostre oevre demurant, 
Vienent a nus apres lur fin, 
E sunt a nus de tut enclin. 
E vus estes tut vis venuz: 
Bien devez estre recetlz; 850 

Greignur loler, greignur merite 
Devez aveir, qu^avez eslite 
Nostre estre e nostre cumpagnie, 
E venistes a nus en vie. 
Grant grace devum rendre a vus, 855 
Que vis estes venuz a nus; 
Altrement avriuns nus tort. 
Quant vus n'atendistes la mort. 
Qa venistes espeneir 
Voz pechiez par turment sufFrir; 860 
Ci avrez vus assez dolur, 
Miseire, turmenz e tristur. 
Pur go que servi nus avez, 
Si nos cunseilz creire volez, 
A la porte sein vus merruns 865 

U entrastes, hors vus mettruna 
109d Lung tens purrez el siecle vivre, 
E voz deliz faire a delivre. 
Si mielz amez a remaneir 
Qu'ariere aler e joie aveir, 870 

Cruris peines e grief turment 
Avrez od nus finablement/' 



Hec enim ideo dixerunt, quia aut 
terrore aut blanditiis eum decipere vo- 

•BClffK. 
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Inenmi Bed Christi miles nee terrore 
concntitor nee blandimentis seducitnr. 
Eodem enim animo Christi miles ter- 
rentes contempsit et blandientes, atqne 
sedncentes [rectd sedendo]* omnino 
[tacnitjf nee vel onnm verbmn [eis]* 
respondit. Com [read con-]:|;tempni 
se videntes, fremebant in enm, 



Le chevalier, qn'a els tnmast 875 

E sun pnrposement laissast: 

Qa'il Yolsist a els cxmsentir, 

n par manace n par blandir. 

Mais li cheyaliers Jhesn Crist 

N'ont poUr, ne ne se fremist; 880 

Ne blandissemenz ne manace 

Nel deceit que lur plaisir face. 

En pais se sist, n'out poUr d'els; 

Ne volt nn mot parler a els. 

n yirent bien qnUl les despist: 885 

Hidns semblant chascnns li fist. 



stmxenintqne in domo maximi in- 
cendii rogum. Post hoc manns et 
pedes militis lig[n]averant9 ligatumqne 
in ignem projecenmt nncisque ferreis 
hue illucqne per incendinm clamantes 
traxernnt. At ille tamen regis soi mi- 
nime est oblitns. Com enm [read 
enim] II adversarii [in]|| hoc incendio 
conati sunt enm prostemere, quasi a 
saltu primo, pii Jhesu nomen invoca- 
tum [read invocabit]|| sicque se ab eo- 
rum saltu defendii Piimum in igne 
missus tormentum grave sensit, et in 
ipsa angustia bonum nomen nominavit. 



TJn feu firent de maintenant 
En la maisun, merveilles grant. 
Piez e meins li litot forment; 
El feu le jettent erranment ; 890 

Od cros de fer enz le buterent, 
Hidusement sur lui cridrent. 
Li chevaliers en sa dolur 
Apella le nun sun seignur. 
110a Li enemi qui od lui sunt 895 

B'esforcierent qu'el feu parfunt 
Le peHssent entr^els tenir, 
E sun cors ardeir e brulr. 
Quant [il] eel grant turment senti 
A Jhesu Crist cria merci ; 900 

Icil nuns Pa bien def endu 
Del premier turment u il fu. 



Ita vero est eztinctus tooius incendie 
rogus, ut post invocacionem sancti nomi- 
nis nee scintilla inveni[r]etur tocius ig- 
nis. Quod cemens, miles audacior effici- 
tur contra hostes : hoc in animo proposuit, 
quod eos non formidaret, quos per 
invocacionem sancti nominis ita vinoi 
conspexit. 

•K. tKCUanksiMoeiiiJ). lAdgK. |C1«K. 
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Fu delivres, li feus [s'Jesteint, 905 

E icist granz turmenz remeint. 

Quant li chevaliers a veil 
De Deu la force e la vertu, 
En lui s'afie fermement, 
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VIL Belinqnentes igitor demones do- 
mnm cnm e julatn et tomnlta horrido mil- 
item inde traxemnt secnm. EjnlanteB 
vero alii ab aliis decessenmt. Qoidam 
eomm militem per vastam regionem diu- 
titis traxemnt. Nigra erat terra et regio 
tenebrosa, nee quicquam nisi demones, 
qui enm traxemnt, vidit in ea. Ventus 
antem nnus ibi fait talis qni vix audiri 
posset sed soi rigiditate* [read 
frigiditate ?] sibi videbatnr corpus suum 
omnino perforatum. Versus ilium locum 
traxemnt militem retro [read recto] f 
tramite, quo sol oritur longioribus die- 
bus in estate [fo. 139, bj. Cumque 
euntes venissent quasi in mundi fine, 
ceperunt dextrorsum converti et quasi 
per vallem latissimam contra austrum 
tendere, scilicet versus locum, quo sol 
oritur vere et minoribus diebus in 
hyeme. 



E atent plus setlrement 910 

Les turmenz u U deit entrer, 
E go que il deit trespasser. 
Les diables despit sanz faille, 
E lur turmenz e lur bataille. 

En une waste regiun 916 

Le meinent, hors de la maisun, 
Dxmt la terre ert neire e obscure. 
N'i yit nule altre creature 
Fors les diables quil menerent, 
E qui tut entur lui crifirent. 920 

La out un f reid vent e serri 
Qui li pergout le cors par mi; 
110b II nel poeit nidnt olr; 

Cest turment li cuvint suffrir. 

Desque la Punt trait e men6 925 

U li soleilz naist en est6: 

A la fin del siecle le meinent, 

Qo li fu vis, par tut le peinent. 

Par une veie, grant e 16e, 

Le trestrent en une val6e, 930 

Cele part dunt li soleilz surt 

En yver, quant li jur sunt curt. 



lUuoque convertendo cepit qxuisi 
vulgi tocius terre miserimos clamores, 
ejulatus fletusque audire: et quo magis 
iUuc approximavit, eo clariores fletutim 
[sic] et multipliciores clamores audivit. 
Tandem tractu demontim latissimtim 
longissimumque pervenit in campum, 
dolore ao miseriis plenum. Finis campi 
illius [praej:|; sua longitudine non potuit 
videri a milite. lUe itaque campus 
hominibus utriusque sexus diverseque 
etatis, nudis et in terra jacentibus, erat 
plenus; quorum corpora et corporum 

^SoClffK. tK. tClffK. 
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D^ALTBB part, vers le su, a destre, 

Li mustrerent perillus estre: 

U il le meinent a olz 935 

Gries pleintes e dolurs e criz ; 

E cum plus ala aprismant. 

Plus ol pleinte e dolur grant. 

En un grant champ Tunt puis men6, 

Plein de miseire e d^amert6. 940 

Li chevaliers ne pout vedir 

La grandur del champ, ne saveir. 

De tute maniere de gent 

Vit plein cest champ veraiement; 

A la terre tuz estenduz 945 
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membra super terra[m] extendebantnr, 
et, ventre verso ad terram, clavis fer- 
reis [candentibus^ candentibusqne per 
manna ac pedes defixis, miserabiliter 
tenebantnr. Aliqni pro doloris angnstia 
terram commedebant: aliqni cnm fletn 
et ejnlatn miserabiliter '* parce, parce '' 
yel "miserere" clamabant. Sed qni 
eomm misereretnr, non habebuit. 
Demones etiam inter et snbter eos 
cnrrentes flagris gravioribns eos cede- 
bant. Dicnnt illi demones: "Hec tor- 
ments, qne vides, sentiendo patieris, 
nisi nostris adqniesoeris (sic) oonsiliis: 
hoc est, nt a proposito cesses et re- 
vertaris; et si ita volneris, ad portam 
qnam intrasti pacifice dednceris, et sic 
illesns abibis." lUe vero mente reti- 
nens qnaliter alibi ilium Dens ab eis 
liberavit, eos omnino contempsii Illi 
vero illtmi in terra prostraverunt et 
clavis figere, ut alii erant, conati sunt; 
sed invocato Jhesu nomine in loco illo 
amplius f acere non potuerunt. 



Envers, e si esteient nuz. 
Od clous der f er e meins e piez 
A la terre sunt enfichiez. 
Pur Panguisse de lur dolur, 
Mangierent la terre a tristur; 960 

110c Suvent diseient od haut cri: 

"Espargniez nus! merci! mercil" 
Wi aveit nul quis alejast, 
Ne qui de rien les espargniast; 
[E] li diable entr^els alouent, 955 

Sis bateient e turmentouent. 
Al chevalier ditot suvent: 

" Vus sufiFerrez icest turment, 
S'a nus ne vus voilliez tenir, 
E a noz cunseilz obelr. 960 

Se vus voilliez certeinement 
Laissier vostre purposement, 
Hors vus remerruns seinement; 
Wi av[r]ez nxd blemissement 
S^od nus manez finablementy 965 

Tuz jurs avrez peine e turment.*' 
II retint bien en sun pens6 
Cum Deus Taveit einz delivr6; 
Nule rien ne lur respundi, 
Einz les despist e sis hal. 970 

Envers a terre le metteient, 
Tut nu, si cum li altre esteient; 
E sil voleient cloufichier; 
Mes il membra al chevalier 
Del nun Deu qui Tout delivrd ; 975 
Si a Jhesu Crist reolam6. 
Cil turmenz ne li pout nuisir; 
Li nxms Deu les fist departir. 

VIII. Indeadcampumaliumceperunt llOd D'ilueg le traistrent e menerent, 



illtim trahere, majora miseria repletum. 
Iste vero campus hominibus utiiusque 
sexus diverseque etatis, fixis in terra 
clavis, erat plenus. Inter istos et illos 
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qui in isto campo faerant, diversitas 
erat lata, qnod illomm quidem ventres, 
istorom tere herebant dorea. Draoones 
igniti super alios sedebant et quasi 
commedentes eos modo miserabili 
dentibus [fo. 140, a] igneis mordebant. 
Aliorum autem colla, vel brachia, vel 
corpora, serpentes igniti circumcin- 
zerunt et capita sua pectoribus homi- 
num apponentes, ignitum aculeum oris 
sui in cordibus hominum finzerunt. 
Buffones etiam mire magnitudinis et 
quasi igniti, visi sunt super quorundam 
peotora insistere et rostra sua deformia 
infigentee, quasi eorum coida conati 
sunt eztrahere. 



Qui itaque in hoc campo davis fizi 
erant, a fletu et ejulatu nunquam oes- 
sabant. Demones inter et super eos 
cursitabant, et flagris eos cedendo vehe- 
menter cruciabant. Finis [rectd Fines]* 
campi illius non vidit, quoniam pro 
longitudine eos videre non potuit, nisi 
in latitudine, qua intravit et eziit: 
in transversum campum pertransiit. 

•K. 



Out en eel champ diversement; 
A la terre furent culchi6, 986 

Cume li altre e cloufichid. 
Tela esteit la diversitez 
De eels qu'en eel champ a trovez, 
E des altres qu'il yit devant: 
Sur les ventres erent gesant ; 090 

Li altre geseient envers, 
Cloufichi6 a la terre od fers. 
Dedenz ceet champ u est venuz, 
Plusurs de eels i a veUz 
Qui adenz esteient gesanz; 996 

Sur els vedit draguns ardanz, 
Qui[s] poigneient e turmentouent; 
Od denz ardenz les devoroueni 
Plusurs i vit qui erent ceint 
E de serpenz ardanz estreint 1000 

E par les cols e par les braz; 
Mult i aveit dolerus lazl 
Od lur langues, qui sunt fulnes. 
Percent lur cors e lur peitrines; 
Od Tagudsce traient fors, 1006 

Qo li ert vis, les quers des cors. 
Ilia Qrapuz i vit, merveilles granz, 
Qo li ert vis, trestuz ardanz; 
Sur les piz des alquanz sedient, 
Od lur bes, qu'horribles aveient, 1010 
A grant force erent ententis 
De traire les quers des chaitis. 
Cil qui erent ici tenuz 
Es granz turmenz qu'il a veHz, 
Ne finerent de doluser, 1016 

De griefment pleindre e de plurer. 
Li diable sur els cureient, 
E fiadlodnt e bateient. 
Chaitis est cil qui en tel peine. 
Par ses pechiez, se trait e meine I 1020 
II ne poeit nidnt vedir 
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'*Hec/' inquinnt demones, ''que vides, 
patieris, nisi nobis nt revertaris assen- 
seris.^' Cumque eos contempsisset, 
conati sunt sepins sicnt et sepius [recui 
snperitLs]* clavis enm figere: sed non 
potuenmt, invocato ab illo nomine 
Jhesn. 



La grandur del champ, ne saveir 
Fors de tant qn'il i fa entrez, 
E que de travers fn menez. 
Le chevalier unt apel6 1025 

Li diable, e a ltd parI6: 
" Tnz cez tnrmenz qne vus ve&z 
Avrez, si vns ne nns credz.'* 
II les despit, cil s'entremettent: 
Com il en cez tnrmenz le mettent, 1080 
II apela le nnn Jhesn; 
Par eel apel delivres fn. 



IX. Indeigitnrtrahentes, illnm perd- 
nxemnt nBqne ad tertinm campnm, mis- 
eriisplennm. Isteetiamcampnshomini- 
bnsntrinsqne sexnsdiverseqne etatiserat 
plenns, qni ita in terrisf clavis ferreis 
candentibns fixi jacebant, nt [prae]* 
mnltitndine clavomm ignitomm a capi- 
tis snmmitate[tit] nsqne ad digitos pe- 
dnm locns vacnns non inveniretnr, 
qnantnm digiti nnins snmmitate tege- 
retnr. Isti vix vocem ad clamandnm 
[formandumli formare potnemnt, sed 
sicnt homines qni morti proximi nt- 
cnnqne vocem emisemnt. Nndi et 
isti, sicnt et ceteri, esse videbantnr, et 
vento frigido et nrente flagrisqne de- 
monnm cmciabantnr. " Hec," inqninnt 
demones, *' tormenta patieris, nisi nobis 
nt revertaris assensnm praebneris/' 



D^ILUBO Pont trait, si snnt al6 
lllb Al tierz champ, n il Pnnt men6, 

Plein de miseire e [de] dolnr, 1085 
E de cridment e de plnr. 
De tnte maniere d^e6 
I aveit gent, a grant plenty ; 
E jnrent adenz e envers, 
Fichiez en terre od clons de fers 1040 
Ardanz des chies des i qn^as piez; 
Par tnz les membres snnt fichiez 
8i espes qne nxds n4 mettreit 
Snn dei qn'a don n'i tnchereit. 
En si tres grant angnisse esteient 1046 
Qn'a vis nnqnes cridr poeient, 
Fors cnme gent qni fnssent mort; 
Tant esteient Inr tnrment fort. 
Nnz esteient e 11 freiz venz 
Les tnrmentont e hors e enz; 1060 
E li diable les bateient, 
Qne nnle piti6 n'en aveient 
Alias, qne nnls deit deservir 
Qne tel peine deUst snffrir ! 
Apres nnt li diable dit 1056 

Al chevalier, sanz nnl respit: 
^ Itels peines snfferrez vns, 
Se vns ne cnnsentez a nns; 



•QgK, tK terra. 
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Et onm eum [contemnentem illorum 
commonitiones]* ita clavis figere voln- 
enmt, invocavit nomen Christie et ei 
ibi amplios f acere non potuerant. 



X. Transeontes igitur ilium locum, 
provenerunt in campum quartum multis 
ignibus [fo. 140b] plenum, in quo om- 
nia genera invenerunt penarum. Alii 
Buspendebant cathenis igneis per pedes, 
alii per manus, alii per capilloB, alii per 
brachia, alii per tibias, capitibuB imis 
versis et sulphureis flammis immersis; 
alii ignibuB [pendebant] et uncis f erreis 
in oculis vel auribuB vel naribuB vel 
f aucibus vel mammillis aut genitalibuB 
infiziB pendebant. Alii fomacibuB 
Bulphureia cremabantur, alii quasi super 
cartagines [read sartaginesjf ureban- 
tur, alii verubus igneis infixi assaban- 
tur, quos alu demones igni apposito 
verterunt; alii diversis metallis degluc- 
taverunt [read deguttaverunt] f li- 
quescentibus: demones omnes flagris 
tenebant:|;; nullis parcere voluerunt. 



E lessiez 90 qu^avez empris, 
U turmentez serrez tut vis." 1060 

II desdeigna e si despist 
Lur cunseilz [e] nidnt ne fist. 
111c II le voleient ferm ller 
E a la terre cloufichier, 
Si cum esteient li pen6 1066 

Qui la furent: il a num6 
Le nun Jhesu Crist dulcement ; 
Si fu delivres erranment. 

Tant Tunt trait e sachid entr^els 
Qu'elquart'champmenerentodels. 1070 
Tute maniere de turmenz 
La vit li chevaliers dedenz: 
Par les piez esteient pendanz 
PluBur, od chadines ardanz ; 
E par les mains e par les braz 1075 
Li plusur, en dolerus laz. 
E si aveit [il] mulz de eels 
Qui pendirent par les chevels; 
Li plusur, les testes aval, 
Pendirent en flame enfemal 1080 

Faite de sulphre qui ne funt, 
Par les jambes II6 amunt. 
Li un pendeient crudlment 
Od cros ardanz diversement: 
Par oeilz, par nes, e par oreilles — 1086 
De eels i aveit il merveilles — 
Par col, par buche e par mentun, 
E par mameles, qo trovum, 
Par genitailles, par aillurs, 
E par les joes les plusnrs. 1090 

11 Id Cels vit li chevaliers pendanz 
El feu qui est tuz jurz ardanz. 
En vit alquanz qui erent mis 
En fumaises de sulphre espris; 
Alquanz en vit ars e bruiz, 1096 
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Omnia genera tormentomm, qne ez- 
cogitari poesnnt, ibi yisa sunt. Ibi de 
sociis snis qnosdam cognovit. De ejn- 
latibns et fletibns et clamoribus, qnoB 
andivit, nnlla vox hominmn ex toto 
loqni Bufficit. Hii antem campi non 
Bolmn craciatis hominibus, sed etiam 
excmciantibns demonibns, erant pleni. 
Cnmque illmn ibi cmciare voluenmt, 
nomen Christi invocavit; sicqne cmci- 
antibnB [se]* extorait. 



XI. Inde igitnr descendentee, vidit 
ante se maximam rotam ferream et 
igneam, cnjns radii et canti unciis igneis 
ondiqne erant circnmfecti, in qnibns 
singalis pendebant qnasi homines infixi. 
Bote vero hnjns medietas snrsmn in 
aere stabat, alia mediatas in terra deor- 
smn erat ; flamma autem tetri sulphorei- 
[qne]* inoendii de terra circa illam 
sni^ebat et pendentes in ea miserime 
ardeba[n]t. ** Hec/' inquinnt demones, 
''que isti tollerant, patieris, nisi reverti 



Qoi snr grallz erent rostiz; 
Alqnanz en vit mis en espeiz, 
E rostiz od sulphre e od peiz. 
Li diable les rostisseient, 
Divers metals snr els fondeient. 1100 
Li altre diable teneient 
Maces de fer, sis debateient. 
Tnte maniere de tnrment 
Vedit cist Oweins en present. 
De ses cumpaignuns a veto 1105 

Plusnrs qn^il a recunetlZy 
Qui el siecle aveient est6, 
Mes malement orent ovr6. 
Nnls ne pnrreit mnstrer ne dire 
Les plnrs, les criz, n'en livre escrire ! 1110 
Cist Chans n'ert mie snlement 
Pleins de la tnrment^ gent; 
Einz out des diables plusnrs 
Qni^n esteient tnrmentetlrs. 
Entr^els le pristrent, sil voleient 1115 
Tnrmenter, mes il ne poeient. 
Le nun Jhesn Crist reclama, 
Par eel nnn [il] se delivra. 
112a Mult est cist nuns bons a nnmer, 

Par qnei um se pnet delivrer. 1120 

[D^Jiluec le menerent avant; 

Un turment vit merveilles grant: 

Une roe ardant e fulne. 

Desnz ert la flame sulphrine; 

A la roe n li rai sunt mis 1126 

Ot cros de fer ardant assis; 

Fichiez fnrent espessement. 

Sur cez cros pendeient la gent. 

L'une meitiez en terre esteit, 

E Taltre en Fair, qui tute ardeit. 1130 

Li chaitif qui desus pendeient 

En la flame sulphrine ardeient. 



•K. tci«K. 
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Yolneris; que [tamen]* isti tollerant 
post [recui priuB]* nunc videbia" 



Demones igitur ex ntraqne parte, alii 
contra alios stetenmt et alii, in ntraqne 
parte, vectes ferreos inter radios rote 
impingentes, rotam leyayenmt. Alii ex 
alia parte, vectes ferreos impingentes, 
deorsnm depressemnt tantaqne earn 
agilitate fecerunt rotare, ntf nnllns om- 
nino alinm posset discemere, qnia prae 
nimia cnrsns [fo. 141a] celeritate, vi- 
debatnr quasi ignis esse. 



Planxerunt miserime et flevemnt om- 
nes qui rote infixi fuerunt. Cnmque 
eum super rotam jactassent et eum in 
aere rotando levassent, in deeoensione 
rote nomen Ohristi invocavit et statim 
de ea descendit. 



Et quia, post invocacionem nominis 



Que de la terre veneit sos, 
Si oscure ne poeit plus. 
E li diable apertement 1136 

Li mustrerent ioel turment, 
E li ditat tut en apert 
Que B^il a els ne se cunvert, 
Oest turment lui estoet sufFrir, 
E desur la roe venir: 1140 

** Einz que desus vus encrollns, 
Apertement vus musterruns 
Cum fait turment cil chaitif unt 
Qui a la roe pendu sunt.^^ 
Li diable alerent avant, 1146 

Icele roe avirunant. 
1126 Li un de Tune part esteient, 
Li altre encuntre, qui teneient 
Granz pels de fer trestut ardanz; 
De la terre furent levanz 1160 

Icele roe encuntre munt; 
Icels li mustrerent qu4 sunt. 
Plusurs [i] out d^altre maniere 
Qui la butouent [en] ariere. 
Taut la tumouent crudlment 1166 

E tant alout isnelement. 
Que nuls ne poeit eels, pur veir. 
Qui pendu i erent, veeir. 
Pur la flame e pur Pignelesce. 
En grant miseire, en grant tristesce 1160 
Furent icil qui la esteient, 
E qui eel turment susteneient. 
Le chevalier unt entr^els pris, 
Si Tunt desur la roe mis; 
Ountre munt le firent lever, 1166 

Mais quant il deveit ayaler 
Si a num6 le nun Jhesu: 
Tut erranment delivres fu. 



HjlgK. tor. GUr: nt onmino nnUnm ab alio Titn 
posset, eto. 

1130 Lni moetr.; tonn.— 1187 ltd.— 1188 ens; eomiert.— 
1188 tonn; estot.— 1110 roae.~1141 Bnake.— 1142 mostemos. 
—1148 feit torm.; sunt.— 1144 roTe.'~1146 rone anixonant.— 



D^iLUBO le traistrent maintenant, 

1148 antra enoontra.— 1148 Orant.— USl rone enoontra.— 
1162 loeos ; mnstrant ; qne.—1168 nnt dantra.— 1164 bot— 1155 
torn.— 1157 por.— 1158 pendu; neir.— 1158 ne.— 1100 mlserie e 
en.— 1102 tonn.— 1108 ont entra ens.— 1104 lont; rone.— 1105 
Contra.— 1107 ad nomei noo.— 1108 Tont enant. 
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sancti, aliqnod ibi f acere non potuenmt, 
inde ilium extrahentes processenrnt. 

XII. Ecce yidit ante se domnm nnam 
grandem qnaai fmnigantem, cujns lati- 
tude fuit nimia, longitudo tanta ut iUiuB 
non posset videri pars ultima. Cum 
yero versus illam horribiliter tractus 
iret et adhuc ab ea aliquantulum 
longius esse[t,] prae nimio calore, qui 
inde exibat, subsistere, nolens* proce- 
dere, non abhorruit. 

Dixerunt ergo ei demones: ''Quid 
subsistendo tardas? Balnearium est, 
quod yides: velis nolis, illuo progre- 
dieris, [et] ut cum eis, qui ibi sunt, 
balnieris.'^ Ceperuntque domo ilia 
miserimi vagitus exiri,f et fletus et 
planctus audiri. Intrans autem domum 
illam, yidit visionem duram. Etenim 
domus illius pavimentum rotundis f os- 
sis erat plenum, de quibus alia alie ita 
cohesit quod inter ipsas vix aliquod 
spatium apparuit. Erant fosse singule 
metallis diversis ac liquoribus plene 
bullientibus. 



Sil menerent entr^els avant, 1170 

Tant quHl vit loinz une maisun 
fhimuse e de trop grant fagun. 
Tant fu I6e e de tel lungur, 
Nuls n'en pot choisir la grandur. 
112c La le traistrent hidusement. 1175 

Loinz ert de eel herbergement, 
Quant la chalur senti si grant 
Qu'il ne poeit aler avant 
II s^arestut, cil le hasterent, 
Pur quel tarjout li demanderent: 1180 
"Qo est uns bainz que vus vedz; 
Voilliez u nun, la enz irez. 
Baigniez serrez od eels qu'i stmt, 
E qui cez bainz deserviz unt.^^ 
Mult a de eels dedenz olz 1185 

Granz dolurs e granz plurelz. 
Quant en la maisun fu venuz, 
Mulz i a durs turmenz vetlz. 
Li pavemenz de la maisun 
Fu plains de fosses envirun, 1190 

Durement I6es e parfundes. 
Si esteient desuz roflndes. 
Si pres d^altre chascune esteit, 
Qu'a vis unques veie i pareit. 
Icez /osses dunt nus parlum 1195 

Esteient pleines, qo trovum, 
De chascune licur boillant, 
E de chascun metal ardant. 
Grant multitudine de gent 
I a vetl diversement 1200 

De tute maniere d*e6: 
Ilueo esteient turmentd. 



in quibus utriusque sexus diverseque 

etatis erat demersa hominum multitude 

maxima. Quorum alii omnino erant 

immersi, alii usque ad supercilia, alii 

usque ad oculos, alii usque ad coUa, 112(2 TuU furent plungi6 li alquant 

alii usque ad pectus, alii usque ad 

umbilicum, alii usque ad femora, 

alii usque ad genua, alii usque ad 

* Cy. K : Tolens prooedeie non poterat. f K emitti. 

1170 entie ens.— 1171 Kil; maiflon.— 1172 Fnmoae; tro; 
faoon.— 1178fnd; loogor.— 1174ne; graador.-~1175 treistrant. 
—1180 Pniqnil; loL— 1181 bains.— U82 noilleaon non; irres. 
—1183 Baignesjoens.— 1184 oes.- 1185 ad; cans.- 1188 ploris. 
—1187 maiion fad.— 1188 ad; torm.— 1180 panement; maison. 



En eel metal chaut e ardant; 
E tels i out des i qu*as piz, 
E tels i a desqu^as numbriz; 



1206 



—1190 Foi plain; fosefl enniron.— 1102 randas.— 1108 dantre 
chascun.- 1104 onqnes.— 119S loes cbo ooi dont; iMirlom.— 
1196 tronom.- 1107 ohascon lioor.— 1196 chasoon— 1200 ad.— 
1801 tonte ; de hee.— 1202 Bnek estoient tonnentee.— 1200 Toi ; 
plunge; aoQnant.— 120S tens; de ei eas.— 1206 tens; ad 
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tibias. Alii tino pede tantnm in me- 
tallo bulliente stabant; alii nnam 
mannm vel ntramque in eis [eo?] tende- 
bant.* Omnes pariter prae dolore 
clamabant, omnes miserabiliter flebant. 
'^Ecce," inqnitmt demones, ''cum istis 
balneaberis, nisi reverti yolneris.^^ Et 
[cnm]f cepiBBent illnm in fossam unam 
mergere, invocato ab eo Christi nomine, 
cepenmt inde procedere. 



Tela as qnisses, tels as gennz ; 

Grevnse peine i oat a tnz. 

Tel as jambes e tel as piess 

El metal esteient fichiez ; 1210 

Tel i teneient Tune main, 

Tel ambedons, de dolnr plain; 

A one Yoiz tnit s'escriodnt, 

E pleigneient e dolosodnt. 

lii diable mnlt cmdlment 1216 

Li ditot qu'en icel turment 

Serra ja mis e turmentez, 

Se il ne fait Inr volentez. 

En nn des bainz le vnnt plnngier; 

Done remembra al cheyalier 1220 

Del nnn Jhesu qn*il apela: 

De oel turment se delivra. 



XIII. Et inde protrahentes earn per- 
rexeront contra montem onum, in quo 
utriusque sexus diverseque etatis super 
digitos pedum curvatam tantam vidit 
sedere multitudinem nudorum homi- 
num, quod pauci ei [fo. 1416] videntur 
omnes quos antea viderat ad compara- 
cionem eorum. Omnes vero, quos vidit 
ibi, quasi mortem [cum tremore] j; ex- 
pectantes, ad aquilonem erant versi. 
Cumque ille miraretur quid hec multi- 
tude praestolaretur, unus demonum 
dixit ad ilium: '^Miraris fortasse, quid 
cum tanto timore expectat populus iste? 
nisi reverti volueris, scies hoc certissi- 
me/' Vix demon verbum finierat, et 
ecce ab aquilone ventus turbinis vehe- 
mentis veniebat, qui et ipsos et quem 
duxerunt omnemque populum ilium arri- 
puit et in flumine fitido (sic) ac frigidissi- 



D'ilubo le mainent u il sunt, 
Tant qu'il vindrent a un grant munt ; 
De chascun eage de gent 1225 

Trova iluec asemblement. 
Sur les ortilz des piez esteient, 
Curbd e nu, grant peine aveient. 
Si grant pueple out desur eel munt. 
Que s'il n'etlst plus gent el munt, 1280 
118a Qo li ert vis, bien suffireit 
Icist pueples que il vedit. 
Si cume gent mort attendanz, 
Vers aquilun erent tumanz. 
Li chevaliers s'esmerveilla 1285 

De cele gent qu'il esguarda: 
Kar il esteient altresi 
Cum s'il demandassent merci. 
Uns diables li demanda 
Pur quel de eels s'esmerveilla, 1240 
Qu'il vit atendre od tel potlr, 
En [tel] peine e en tel labur? 



*K tenebant. fAK. $ClgK; J has, by error, ennte 
mortdin. 

1207 Tens; tons.— 120B Orenoose.— 1209 Tens; gambes; 
teiis.~1211 Tens.— 1212 Tens ambdni.— 121St1U8esorloieint.— 
1214 pleignoient; dolusoient.— 1215 diables; cmelement.— 



1216 Ltd; ken; torm.— 1217 torm.— 1218 Sil.— 1219 B;baigii8; 
aont pioneer.— 1220 an ohenaler.— 1221 non ; kil.— 1222 torm.— 
1223 on.— 1224 kil.— 1225 age.— 1228 Cnrbes : nni.— 1292 qnil.— 
1284 aqnilon; tomans.— 1237 autresl.- 1239 InL— 1210 cens. 
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mo, flentem et ejulantem, longe in alia 
montis parte jactavit 



In quo nimio frigore yexabantor, et 
com de aqna snrgere niterentnr, con- 
cnrrentes desuper aqnam demones in 
ipso flmnine demersenmt eos. At mi- 
les nomen Christi invocavit, et statim 
se in alia ripa invenit. 



XIV. Accednnt ad enm demones con- 
tra anstrom illnm trahentes: et ecce 
ante se yidit flammam tetram et snl- 
phnreo f etore f etidam quasi ascendere, 
et quasi homines nudos et igneos utri- 
usque sexus diverseque etatis sicut 
scintilla [s]* ignis sursum in aere jac- 
tari et qui flammaf indeficiente^ 
iterum reciderunt in puteo et in igne. 
Qui [read Quo]« approximantes dixe- 
runt multi [read militi]* demones: 



*'Iste flammivomus || puteus infemi est 
introitus. In hoc loco nostrum est habi- 
taculum, et quoniam [nobis]* hucusque 
servisti, hie sine fine manebis nobiscum: 



** Altretel vus estuet suffrir, 
S'a nus ne vus yolez tenir.'' 
Li chevaliers mot ne respunt. 1245 

Lever le quident sur le munt, 
Quant [par] devers aquilun vint 
Uns venz qui grant tempeste tint, 
Qui tuz ensemble les leva 
Horriblement, puis sis jeta 1250 

En un flueve freit e puant, 
D^altre part le munt guaimentant. 
En eel turment e en eel cri 
Ert li chevaliers altresL 
La lur cuvint grant freit sufiFrir; 1255 
Cum il voleient sus venir, 
Li diable les rebutouent, 
Od cros de fer enz les plunjouent. 
1186 Li chevaliers se remembra; 

Le nun Jhesu Crist reclama. 1260 

De Paltre part fu en estant 

Desur la rive maintenant. 

Puis sunt li diable venu 

A lui, sil traistrent vers le su 

Tant qu^il vit une flame oscure, 1265 

Sulphrine e puant sanz mesure, 

De chascun eage de gent 

Vit lever od Fembrasement: 

Humes ardanz cum estenceles 

Qui hors del feu issent noveles. 1270 

En Pair muntodnt, puis chalrent 

Ariere el feu dunt [il] eissirent, 

El liu ardant e en pollr, 

E en tristesce e en dolur. 

Cum cest liu durent aprismier, 1275 

Si parlerent al chevalier: 

** Vedz vus cest puiz flambeiant? 
Cest Tentr^e d^enfer ardant. 
Ici est nostre mansiuns: 
Finablement 9a enz serruns. 1280 



*ClgK. tCn«K flammanun. $Clff t1 defloiente. ||J 
flammlToniiis ; K flammosns. 

1243 Aatretel; estot.~1247 aqnilon.— 1251 floiM.~12S2 
Dantre.— 1253 tona.—1254 ohanalen aatraaL— 1255 oonint; 



fraif.— 1257 robot.— 1258 oroo8.—120O non.— 1281 lantre; fait. 
^1265 kil.— 1208 sans.— 1267 chasenne a«e.— 1280 homes.— 
1270 eissent.— 1271 montoient.— 1273 puor.— 1275 aprimier.— 
1277 pni flambani.— 1278 leniro.— 1270 manrioni. 
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omnei) enim, qni nobis senrinnt, hie 
sine fine manebnnt: et si hoc os infemi 
intray^ris, et anima et corpore pariter 
peribis. 8i cum nobis adhuo assense- 
lis nt revertaris, ad portam, qua intrasti, 
illesos amodo a nobis dednceris.^ 



nio antem de Dei adjutorio presu- 
mente illommqne promissa contemp- 
nente, in ign6 putei se jeceront secnmque 
militem in eo traxenmt; et qno profon- 
dins descenditi eo latiorem esse vidit et 
graviorem penam esse sensit. In eo 
tantam yero sensit miles angnstiam nt 
pene prae nimitlite angnstie et doloris 
[fo. 142a] omnino sit oblitns sui adjn- 
toris. Deo anteiA opitnlante nomen 
Christi inyocayit statimqne yis flamme 
enm cnm reliquis sutsnm in aere eleya- 
yit. Sicqne in descencione jnxta pn- 
tenm solns aliqnamdin stetit. 

Cnmqne se ab ore pntei snbtrahens 
stetisset ignoransqne quo se yerteret, 
eoce demones alii, et ab eo, nt ita dicam, 
incogniti, de pnteo procedentes adyene- 
mnt eiqne ita dixemnt: ''et tn ita stas? 
qnod hie esset infemns, socii nostri 
dixemnt tibi ; sed consnetndinit nostre 
est semper mentiri, nt decipiamns per 
mendatinm quos decipere non posstunns 
per yeritatem ; hie non est infemi loCos, 
sed nnne ad infemnm te dedncemns/^ 



Pnr qo qne servi nns ayez, 

EnsembPod nns 9a enz serrez. 

E tnit cil qni nns seryimnt, 

Tnz jurs sanz fin ci remeindmnt. 

Si dedenz cest pniz yns metez, 1286 

E[n] cors e alme perirez. 
II80 Qa enz yns estnyra yenir, 

S'a nns ne yolez obelr. 

Se mielz amez a retnmer, 

Ariere yns femns mener, 1290 

Sein e salf sanz blemissement; 

Si pnrrea yiyre Inngement/' 

Tant s^afia en Jhesn Crist 

Qne Inr ennseil e els despist. 

Dedenz saillent li adyersier, 1296 

Od els traient le cheyalier. 

Tant fn de eel tnrment hastez 

Pnr poi qn'il ne s'ert oblidz 

De nnmer le nun snn seignnr; 

Puis le numa par grant dnlgnr. 1800 

Qnant Jhesn Orist ont reclame 

La force del fen Pa ley^ 

Od les altres en Pair en hant; 

Mult ot iluee perillus saut ! 

De juste eel pniz ayalout; 1306 

Une piece suls i estout. 

Mult s'esmeryeilla u il fu. 

Diable sunt a lui yenu 

Qui li erent descuneOz, 

Altre que cil qn'il out yeHz. 1810 

Al cheyalier parlerent si : 
'' Estes yus ore suls ici ? 

Nostre cmnpaignim vus mentirent 

Qui pur yeir entendre yus firent 
113d Que l'entr6e d'enfer fu ci : 1816 

Sachiez que il yus unt menti. 

De ^ sunt il bien custumier, 

Pur Qo qn'il yoelent engignier 



1281 ke— 1282 Enaembleinont; ens.— 1284 tons; saiia.-^ 
1286 pai.~1287 ens; estoara.~1289 mieus.— 1290 Arere; 
ferons.— 1291 saof sans.— 1292 porres; longement.— 1298 oon- 
seil; ens.— 1295 adnerser.— 1296 ens; cheualer.— 1297 fad; 
torm.—1298 klL— 1280 nomer; noo.— 1800 nonuu— 1808 lad.— 



1308 antres.— 1806 poi.— 1807 on.— 1800 Qe lui; desoonens.- 
1310 Antres; kil.— 1811 An.— 1818 comiudgnon.- 1814 QL— 1815 
lentre; fnd icL— 1816 Saoheakil; ont.— 1817 oostomer.- 1818 
kil nolent engiipier. 
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XV. Inde igitnr tumultn magno etun 
traxerant, sicque ad flumen latissimom 
et perf etidum pervenemnt. Erat autem 
totnm flumen illud quasi flamma sul- 
phurei incendii coopertum atque demo- 
num multitudine plenum. Dixerunt 
igiturei: '' Sub isto flammato flumine 
scias infemum esse.'^ Ultra autem 
quod yidebatur flumen pons tmus pro- 
tendebat. 



Dixeruntque demones ad miUtem: 
'' Oportet te ambulare nunc super hunc 
pontem, et per nos ventus ille, qui te 
dejecit in flumine alio, deiciet te in isto; 
et statim a sociis nostris capieris et in 114a Tut issi cum il vus ravi 



La gent par mengunge e atraire, 
Quant il par veir nel poeent faire. 1320 
Oi n'est mie la dreite entree 
D^enfer qu^l vus orent mustr6e. 
Mes sachiez bien la vus memms: 
Le droit enfer vus musterruns.'^ 

Tant le traistrent qu^il [le] leverent 1826 
A une ewe qu'il li mustrerent, 
Horrible e parfunde e puant: 
La olt criz e noise grant. 
Cele ewe esteit tute embras^e 
De flame sulphrine od fum^; 1880 
Cele ewe ert de diables pleine, 
Od lur turment e od lur peine. 
Cil quil menerent distrent tant: 
*< Vefiz vus la eel flueve ardant? 
Des puiz d'enfer ist cele ardurs, 1885 
U nus dampn6 serrum tuz jurs. 
Par desur cele ewe a un punt 
Mult perillus a eels quH vunt. 
Bur eel punt te cuvient aler; 
Nus i feruns le vent sufler 1840 

Qui del grant munt jus [vus] porta, 
En cest flueve vus abattra, 



proftmdnm infend demergeris. Prios 
tamen babes probare quale sit super 
pontem istum ambulare.'* 



Et tenentes demones manus ejus super 
pontem ilium fricaverunt. Et ecce in 
ponte illo* tria erant transeunti valde 
dubitanda: Primum, quod ita lubrica- 
tus erat, ut, si etiam latus esset, nullus 
aut viz quis in eo pedem figere posset: 

1S19 moDOOinge; atieie.— 1880 poent fere.— ISS Idl.— U2S 
sachec— 1SZ4 mostermiB.— 1325 kil.— UBS kil Ini moet.— 1327 
horible; parfond.— 1329 estoit tonte.— ISSl Gel.— ^1832 tox^ 
mont.— 18S3 kil.— 13SA flue,— 1335 oeh—lSSB On; dampnes 
Berron.—ISST oel; ad; pout.— 1338 oens qi nont.— 1880 pont; 



En Taltre flueve e abatL 

Nostre cumpain vus recevrunt, 1845 

El puiz d'enfer vus plungeruni. 

Le punt vus estuet espruver 

Cum vus purrez ultre passer.*' 

n [le] leverent cuntre munt, 

Les mains [li] metent sur le punt. 1850 

Treis periz i aveit trop granz 

Desur le punt as trespassanz: 

Li premiers, [qu']ert esoolujables: 

Nuls n^ tenist ses piez estables; 

oonlent.— 1340 frons; Bonfler.— 1841 Qi; moot.— 1842 B en; 
flooe; abatta.— 1844 laatra flone.— 1845 Nos oompaignoos; 
reoeorcmt.— 1846 reoemont.— 1847 pont; esproner.— 1848 por- 
rei onire.— 1849 contra mont.— 1350 pies; pont.— 1351 perils; 
grant.— 1358 pent; trespaasant.— 1858 etoolazgaUaB.— 1354 
Nos. 
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Alind, qnod ita Btrictns fait, quod pedi- 
bns in eo stare vel ambalare nemo po- 
terat: Tertiom, quod pons ille in altnm* 
erat a flomine nt horrendnxn esaet de- 
orsnm asp [i] cere. 



''Si tamen nobis adhno assenseris/' 
inqnitint, *'[ut]f revertaris, ad portam, 
qna intrasti, illesos a nobis dednceris/' 
Cogitans antem ille de qnantis earn 
pins liberavit Jhesns pericnlis, invocato 
ejns sanctissimo nomine, [coepit]| pe- 
detentim prius super pontem ambnlare. 
Qno vero super pontem [fo. 142b] am- 
bulavit amplius, eo ambtdavit secnrius: 
qno enim in eo magis ambulayit, eo 
viam largiorem invenit, et, com ambu- 
laret, latitudo vie ejus ex utraque parte 
creyit; et eoce post paululum latitudo 
pontis exciperet carrum onustum, et 
postmodum || via erat larga ut sibi ob- 
viarent duo oarra. 



Porro demones, qui eum adduxerunt, 
in ripam fluminis astiterunt, et, viden- 
tes militem libere abire, yocibus suis 
ita in aere§ ooncusserunt horrende ut 
magis esset vocum iUorum terrore per- 



Tut i eOst il grant latir, 1865 

Ne fust la foroe al Creaturl 
D^altre part li punz esteit tels: 
Si estreiz que nuls hum mortels 
Pur nule rien ne se tenist, 
Qo li fu yis, qu^il ne chaisi 1860 

Li tierz esteit desmesurez: 
Que li punz ert si haut levez 
Del floeve, qui esteit ardanz, 
Mult ert hidus as trespassanz 
Qu'il ne chalssent cuntre val 1866 

El dolerus puiz enfemal. 
Ilueo li didnt li diable 
Qui sunt felun e deoevable: 
" E enoor te lodruns nus 
Que tut te tenisses a nus. 1370 

1146 A la porte te remenruns 

U tu entras, hors te mettruns.'^ 

Al chevalier a remembr6 

De quel peril Deus Pout jec6: 

Le nun Jhesu Crist reclama ; 1376 

Pas avant altre avant ala. 

Tant cum il plus ala avant 

E plus s'ala assetlrant, 

Kar li punz li ellargisseit 

Des dous parz, si qu'il le vedit. 1880 

Tost fu li punz si eslaisiez, 

Qu^uns chars i pout aler chargiez; 

Un poi apres fu si credz, 

Si dous chars i etlst venuz 

Bien se polssent encuntrer, 1886 

E largement nitre passer. 

Li diable qui Pamenerent 

Furent el flueve e esguarderent 

Cum il passa seHrement. 

Dune cridnt tant hidusement 1890 

Que li airs remut e la terre; 



•K ita altos. fClgK; J?o-T»ro. $ClffK. EK post 
modioom. fiClgK aeiem {jwtUuAU in.) 

lasSan.— US7 Dantre; podb; tens,— 1858 eetreit ke nns 
horn morteoB.— 1380 kil.— 1881 ten; demesima.— 1382 Inn 
pns.— 1388 floiie.^ia85 Qil; oontie.— 1866 dolras.— 1867 InL— 



1868 felon.— 1360 lonin8.'-1871 remonxoni.— 1872 On; mei- 
trons.— 1375 non.— 1870 antre.— 1877 alad.— 1878 salad.— 1379 
pons InL— 1880 Ede; para; kil.— 1381 pont; ssleissies.— 1388 
fnd.— 1385 enoontier.— 1386 ontre.— 1388e flooa ; ssgardaranl. 
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cusniiB quam tormentoram iUacione 
antea faerat excmciatns. Alii demo- 
nes, qui snb ponte in flnmine erant, 
Tmc[<]oB saoB ad ilium jactaverunt, sed 
Ulum tangere non potuerunt. Secure 
tandem processit, quia sibi nihil obsis- 
tere invenit; aio itaque, latitudine pon- 
tis excrescente, flumen repperit* ex 
utraque parte a longe. 

[Homzlt] 

Comparentur nunc temptaciones hu juB 
yite locorum istorum tormentis et mise- 
rie, que, si opponantur in mentis sta- 
tera, quasi maris arena temptacionibus 
omnibus gravior locorum istorum appa- 
rent misfria. Cameis moribus !Z 
nemo delectabitur quam diu de hiis 
meditabitur. Quibus gravis esse et 
aspera videtur quies claustralis et reli- 
gio, cogitent, qualis sit tormentorum 
excruciacio; levior quippe est vita, in 
qua corporis et anime habentur, sine 
facti(?) adquirendi soUicitudine, neces- 
saria, quam ilia in qua tanta audiuntur 
tormenta. 



Ghreignur peril n^estuveit querrel 
Greignur pollr out de cez criz 
Que des periz qu'il out sentiz. 
Altres diables vit parfunt 1395 

Qui jetouent lur cros amunt 
De fer, que crochier le yoleient; 
Mes a lui tuchier ne poeient. 
114o TTltre le punt delivrement 

Passa puis, senz encumbrement 1400 

Li autors nus fet ci entendre 
Que nus devum essample prendre 
Des granz turmenz qu'avez ol, 
Dunt li livre nus cunte ci; 
E des miseires que ci sunt, 1404 

E des granz peines de cest munt. 
Si ces peines esteient mises 
Cuntre les altres e assises, 
N'i ayreit il cumparisun, 
Plus [que] de [Fjaigle e del pingun. 1410 
Tels sunt les peines enfemals, 
E les mesaises e les mals, 
Que nuls nes purreit anumbrer 
Plus que gravele de la mer. 
Qui de ^ pensereit suvent 1415 

Ne Be delitereit nifot 
En la vanity de cest munt, 
Ne es delices que i sunt. 
Mes li cloistrier ne sevent mie, 
Qui quident aveir dure vie 1420 

Pur Qo qu^il sunt enclos dedenz, 
Quels est la peine e li turmenz 
Qui sunt es lius dunt nus parlum, 
E dunt devant mustr6 avum. 
Se cele vie remembrassent, 1425 

Sur tute rien la lur preisassent; 
114d Plus est legiere, ^ me semble, 
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Per que tamen tonnenta mente rogo 
sepe transeamiis: kariBsimiB noetris, 
qui pro peccatiB BaiB pargandis in eis 
sunt, aoxiliom feramuB. Siont enim 
militi dicitnr, omnes, qui pro peccatis 
suis purgandis extra ob putei in quibus- 
libet lociB cruciantur, per beneficia, 
quae pro eifi fient, a penia liberabuntur 
[£o. 148a]. 



In eia fortasae patrea noBtri vel matreB 
vel fratrea aut Bororea vel amici alii 
conaiatunt ubi purgentur; noatrisque 
precibus ac beneficiia expectant ut li- 
berentur; et si eos in oorporalibus oor- 
poraliter viderimus oonsifitere, et, cum 
poBBumuB, noluisBemuB eoa eruere, indi- 
caremur infideles filii existere: multo 
infideliorea sunt qui, dum poasunt mia- 
siB, paalmia, precibua de tormentia pre- 
dictiB kariBBimoB quondam buob eruere, 
non aatagunt. 

Teatantur enim verba beati Gregorii, 
pena[m] eorum, qui Balvandi aunt, 
iatia remediia mitigari. Unde erubea- 
cere pre8umus[?] qui, dum in eccleaia 

1428 On; alme sunt.— 1429 oorioseto.— 14800a; ad.— 14S1 
on; admeselBe*— 14S2ad; deepleisa.— 1488 noil.— 1484 toi^ 
mens deias.— 1485 aidai; noe.— 1486 Qi lalns.— 1487 oome 
fad; ap oheoaler —1488 esjmrger.— 1489 Serront; deliorea.— 
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1448 oralflons.— 1444 almones; doo8.— 1446 Qoom dona; aoa. 



U cors e almcB unt enaemble 

Vie aenz curioBit^ 

U draa e vivre a a plenty, 1480 

Que n'eat cele u tant a meeaiae, 

n n'i a rien que ne deaplaiae. 

Pur 90 vuB voeil amoneater 

Que dea turmenz deiez penaer, 

E ai aidiez a voz amia 1486 

Qui lai enz aunt en peine mia, 

Si cum fu dit al chevalier. 

Oil qui la aunt pur eapurgier 

Serrunt de peinea delivrd, 

ForB cela qui aunt del tut dampnd. 1440 

Oil que par liua vit en turment 

Erent delivr6 veirement 

Par meaaea e par oraiauna, 

E par almoanea e par duna 

Qu'um dune a povre gent pur ela 1445 

Tuit erent delivr6 fore cela 

Qui en la buche d^enfer aunt; 

Ja mea de Deu merci n^avrunt. 

En tela turmenz aunt noatre pere, 

Merea, aorura, parent e frere; 1460 

Attendanz aunt a noz bienf aiz, 

Taht que d'iluec lea ait Deua traiz. 

Sea velBBuna corporelment 

Oi entre nua Buffrir turment, 

Trop grant laideace feriuna 1466 

Se nua lur [en] aidisBuna. 

Qreignur meatier en unt il la 

Que a'il fuaaent entre nua ga. 



Seinz Gregoirea teatimonie. 
Qui parole de cele vie, 
Qu'icil qui de oest aiecle vunt 
E en Peapurgatoire Bunt, 



1460 
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hec fiunt, rebus ocioBis pluflquam hiis 
intendimns. Hec ad oorrectionem 
eomm dicantur, qui pro cansiB minimiB, 
dum celebratur officiam defunctorom, 
relinquunt sepius sine neceBsitate paal- 
lenciom chonun, scilicet qnoB nnllins 
obedientie Bollioitacio, sed sola mentis 
extrahit et expellit vagacio. 



Qnonim corda ad compasBioiiem pie- 
tatis Bi non flectrmtor* tristicia tormen- 
tonun, devocione saltern et affectu 
flectantor sacoedencimn gaudionim. 



Qu^il sunt alegiez par icels 
Qui almosne e bien fnnt pnr els. 
Mnltest granz mals quant en Piglise 1465 
Devnm escnlter Inr Bervise, 
Qne plus volam a el entendre 
Qn'a Den pnr els prelere rendre. 
Qo dinns pnr eels chastler 
Qui B^en issent hors del mnstier 1470 
Qnant hum dit dcB morz le servise: 
Ester devreient en Tiglise 
'. E prier mnlt devotement 
Qne Dens alejast Inr tnrment. 
Tela i a qni deliyrd snnt : 1476 

Qo snnt cil qni pins tost s'en vnnL 
E s'il s^esteient remembrd 
De Qo dnnt nns avnm parl6, 
Icil en ettssent podr — 
De la peine e de la dolnr 1480 

Qne cil chaitif sanz fin avmnt, 
E des joies n cil imnt 
1166 Qni servirent Inr oreatnr 
En dreite fei e par amnr. 



XVI. Procedens igitnr jam miles 
liber a demonnm vexacione, yidit ante 
Be mnmm nnnm de terra altnm erectnm 
in aere. Erat antem mnms ille mirabilis 
et incomparabilis stmctnre. In qno 
mnro portam clansam videbat, qne metal- 
lis et lapidibns precioBis omata mirabili 
chomscacione radiabat. Ad qnam cnm 
appropinqnasset, et adhnc qnasi spacinm 
Himidii miliaria abesset, porta ilia contra 
illnm aperta est, et tante snavitatis odor 
ei accnrrens perea[m]exiit, nt, sicnt ei 
videbatnr,si res tocins mnndi conver- 
terentnr in aromatibns, non vincerent 
snavitatem magnitndinis hnjns: 

•MB.fleotantor. 
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CiBT chevaliers dnnt ai parl6, 1485 

Pnis qn^l aveit le pnnt passd, 

Tnt delivres ala avant. 

Devant Ini vit nn mnr si grant 

Hant de la terre en Pair amnni 

Les merveilles qni del mnr Btmt 1490 

Ne pnrreit nnls cnnter ne dire, 

Ne I'ovraigne ne la matire I 

Une porte a el mnr velle, 

Bien Pa de loinz aparcelle. 

[De] precins metals fn faite, 1495 

E glorinsement pnrtraite: 

Pnrsise esteit de bones pieres, 

Mnlt precinses e mnlt chieres. 

Li chevalierB s^esmerveilla 
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tantasqne vires percepit ex ilia sna- 
yitate, ut tonnenta, qne antea pertnlit, 
at sibi videbatnr, jam sine angustia 
poBset BUBtinere: respicienaque infra 
portam, vidit patriam claritate solis 
8p[l]endidiorem, nt sibi videbatnr 
[fo. 143, b] ; vidit, inqaam, et introire 
concnpivit. Beatns vero cui talis porta 
patnit; nee enm fefellit qui enm eo 
pervenire permiedt, qnia ejus mox de- 
siderinm oomplevit. 



De la porte qu^il esgnarda, 1500 

Par la clart6 qn'ele rendeit 
Qai des chieres pieres eisseit 
Malt se hasta de la venir; 
Oontre lai vit la porte ovrir. 
Demie liae ert loinz e plas; 1606 

Qaant vers la porte aprisma sas 
Si senti ane tel odar 
Tant dalce e si bone flairor, 
Si tates les riens de cest mant 
Qa'i anqaes farent ne qaH sant 1510 
116c Fassent aromatizement 
N'ateindreit il a qo nitot! 
A la dal^^ qae il senti, 
Qoi tat le oors li repleni, 
Tat en recavra sa verta. 1615 

Del tarment qa^il aveit e% 
Avis li fa, par oele odar, 
Qae tate perdit sa dolar. 

Quant la porte vint aprismant, 

Un pais vit resplendissani 1520 

La enz aveit greignar clartd 

Qae li soleilz n'a en estS. 

Malt i caveita a entrer: 

Benetlrez esteit oil ber 

Qai tant oat fait e deservi 1526 

Qu^encuntre [lai] tel porte ovri. 

Oil nel volt mie deceveir 

Qai eel estre li fist vedir: 

Bien a empli san grant desir, 

Qai en tel lia le fist venir. 1680 



0am enim adhao aliqaantalam lon- 
gias esset a porta, egressa est eontra 
eam, eam aareis vexillis cereisqae 
qaasi palmaram aarearam ramis, 
proeessio talis ae tanta, qaalis in 



Enoobb esteit loinz de la porte 
Qaant il vit eroiz qae Vum aporte, 
Palmes orines, 90 trovans, 
Ohandelabres e gamf anans. 
G^nt erent de religian 1635 
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hoc mtindo, ut eetimavit, nunqnam est 
visa. Vidit quasi hominnm fonnas de 
omnibus ordinibus diverseque etatis et 
utrinsque sexus. Vidit alios quasi archi- 
episcopos, alios ut episcopos, alios ut 
abbates vel monaohos, alios quasi pres- 
biteros et singulorum graduum esse 
ministros, sacris vestibus suis ordinibus 
congruentibus indutos. 



Omnes vero, tarn olerici quam layci, 
fonna yestium videbantur esse vestiti, 
in quibus servierunt Christo dum fue- 
runt in seculo vivi. Militem vero cum 
magna veneracione et letitia susseperunt, 
sicque cum concentu seculo(?)* inaudite 
armonie secum ilium perducentes, infra 
portam redieruni Finito autem con- 
centu [eorum?]f qui ilium introduxe- 
runt, duo archiepiscopi patriam illi os- 
tensuri, in suo eum ductu et comitatu 
susceperunt. 

Qui cum eo loquentes primo bene- 
dixerunt Deum, qui, in tanta constancia 
contra tormenta per quae transiit et 
quae pertulit, ejus oonsummayit et con- 
fortavit animum. Ipsis igitur per pa- 
triam illam ilium ducentibus, hue illuc- 
que pertransivit, et multo plura quam 
dicere potuit milia jocunda prospexii 



Qui firent la processiun. 

Qo li ert vis qu^en tut le munt, 

De eels qu'i furent ne quH sunt, 
116d Ne fu unques itels vetle, 

Ne si honestement tenue. 1540 

De chascun cage de gent, 

E de chascun ordre ensement 

Vit formes d'humes e semblanz: 

Mult ert la cumpaignie granz. 

Veetu furent diversement 1645 

Sulunc Pordre qu^a els spent: 

Li un erent cum ercevesque, 

E li altre erent cum evesque; 

Li un Bhh6y li altre moigne 

E prestre e diacne e ohanoigne, 1660 

E subdiacne e acolite 

E laie gent a Deu eslite. 

En tel forme e en tel semblant 

Furent vestu aparissant 

Oum il furent, n^en dutez mie, 1666 

El Deu servise en ceste vie. 

Cuntre le chevalier alerent, 

Sil rcQurent, enz le menerent 

Od chant e dulce melodic 

E od le sun de Varmonie. 1660 

Quant il orent fini lur chant, 

Dui ercevesque vunt avant, 

Si li mustrerent le pals, 

Tuz les estres e le purpris. 

Aprea parlerent dulcement 1566 

E distrent al cumencement: 
116a ''Benefiiz seit li reis de gloire 

Qui t^a dun6e la victoire, 

Que surmunt4 as les diables 

E lur turmenz nun cuvenablee, 1570 

E que si estes oi venuz 

E a tel joie recetLz.^' 
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Vidit tamen patriam tanta claritate In- 
cis luBtratam, nt sicnt laceme cecantnr 
splendore solia hnjoSy sic meridianuB 
Bol, at* sibi erat visum, obtenebraretnr 
pre nimia claritate lucis illiua 



Fines patrie pre nimia longitudine et 
latitudine scire non potuit, nisi tamen 
ex ea parte, qua per portam intravit. 
Fuit autem[et]patria quasi tota amena 
prata ac virencia, diversis floribus fruo- 
tibusque multiformium herbarum her- 
borumque [read arborumquejfdecor- 
ata:[fo. 144a] ex quorum tamen odore 
sine fine, [ut sibi] j; videbatur, vixisset, 
si ibi sine fine manere potuisset 



Nox illam nunquam obscurat, semper 
splendor puri celi indicibili claritate 
rutulai Tantam ibi vidit utriusque 
sexus hominum multitudinem, quantam 
antea neminem vidisse estimabat: alii 
in biis, alii in illis locis per conventus 
distinct! conmianebant, et tamen, prout 
voluerunt, alii de istis in illis, alii de 
illis in istis catervis cum letitia trans- 
ibant: sicque fiebat, ut alii de aliorum 
visione gaudebant et alii de aliorum 
visitatione exultabant 



n le menerent sus e jus; 

Tant i vit bien ne poeit plus. 

En eel pals vit tel clart6 1575 

Qu'a grant peine Ta esguardd: 

Si cume li soleilz le jur 

Tolt as esteiles lur luur, 

Issi toldreit, ^ li ert via, 

La granz clartez de eel pals 1580 

Al soleil tute sa luur 

Quant a greignur respiendissurl 

n ne pot vefiir la grandur 

Del pals u tant a dulgur, 

Fors de la porte u il entra 1585 

A tant, cum hum U enseigna. 

Si cum uns prez fu cist pals, 

De flurs e d'arbes plentels: 

Herbes i out de bone odur 

E gentiz fruiz de grant valur. 1590 

Tant aveit le quer repleni 

De la dulgur que il senti, 

Que 90 li esteit bien avis 

Qu'il en poeit vivre tuz dis. 

En eel champ a si grant clart6, 1595 

N'i puet aveir nule obscurtd. 

La clartez del ciel i resplent 

Nidnt escolurjablement 

De tute maniere d'ed 

I vit genz a si grant plenty 1600 

Qu'il cuidout bien que nuls vivanz 

El munt n'en pettst vefiir tanz I 

Par cuvenz esteient partiz 

Par lius en joie e en deliz; 

E nepuroec quant il voleient, 1605 

De Tun liu a Taltre veneient 

Grant joie orent comunement, 

Li un des altres veirement, 

E de la visitaciun 
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Chori choris per loca astitenmt dnl- 
oisqne armonie concentu Oreatorem 
Buum landabant: et sicnt stella ab alia 
differt claritate, ita erat differentia varia 
in eomm vestiam et vnltnam nitore. 
Alii enim amictu videbantnr indni aureo, 
alii nitide [read viridi],* alii pnrpureo, 
alii jaoincto, alii cemleo, alii candido. 



Forma ejos yestis novit miles, cajos 
fait ille in seculo ordinis. Quorum 
habitus varius[gtt6] color varie potius 
videbatur esse claritatis splendor. Hoc 
enim, quod videbatur esse vestium color 
et forma, videbatur uniuscujusque ves- 
tis potius esse nitentis claritatis gloria. 
Alii quasi reges coronati incedebant, 
alii in manibus palmas aureas ferebani 
Tantorum in requie fuit militi delec- 
tabilis conspectus, nee minus eorundem 
armonie delectabilis suavisque auditus. 
Undique sanctorum audivit concentum 
laudes dei personancium. Singuli au- 
tem de propria felicitate gaudebant, 
BinguU de singulorum gaudio et erec 
tione extdtabant. 



Tantusque patriam odor repleverat 
suavitatis, ut ipsa flagrantia suavitatis 
[fo. 1446] videre[n]tur f sustentari 

•C1«KB. fClgK. 
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Qu'entr'els feseient envirun. 1610 

n qu'il fussent, par grant dul^ur, 
Firent lounge al Creatur. 
Si diversout lur vesteHre 
Cum les esteiles par figure 
8e diversent en lur luur: 1615 

L'une mendre, Paltre greignur. 
Li un Torent tute d^or fin, 
E li altre vert u purprin: 
Li un de jacinte colur, 
[U]bloie u blanche cume flur. 1620 

OiST Oweins sout de cele gent, 

Par la forme del vestement, 

De quel mestier orent estd, 

E en quel ordre orent fin6. 

Si cum variout la colurs, 1625 

Aveient diverses luura 

Colurs de gloire apparisseit 

Bur tuz les dras qu'il i aveii 

Li un alouent corun6 

Cume rei e si atum6 ; 1680 

Li un portouent en lur mains 

Palmes orines, flurs e rains. 

Tant fu cil estres delitables 

Al chevalier e si mirables, 

De la dulgur e del repos 1685 

Qu'il vit la enz, dedenz cest clos, 

E des dulz chanz qu'il entendi 

A la Deu lounge e ol. 

Chascuns en sei s'esjolsseit 

De la joie que il aveit : 1640 

Pur 90 que de Fespurgatoire 

Esteient amend en gloire. 



Cist pals ert si repleniz 
De la grace Deu e guamiz. 
Que bien porent estre petlz 



1645 
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habitantes et ambnlantes in ea. Ibi 
videbantnr mansiones varionun oonven- 
tnum vol singulomm: erant fdngule 
magnitudine lucis replete. Omnes vero, 
qui militem intuebantnr, Deam bene- 
dicentes de [ejoa]* adventu quasi a 
morte f de fratema benedictione gloria- 
bantur. Videbatur quomodo de ejus 
adventu ibi quasi nova exultacio fuit. 
Unusquisque in patria sua ilia exulta- 
bat. 

Undique sanctorum melodia resona- 
bat, nee estum, nee frigus ibi senciebat 
nee quod ofFendere vel nocere posset ibi 
quicquam videbai Omnia ibi pacata, 
omnia placita, omnia ^ata. Multo plura 
in beatorum requie oculis suis vidit, 
quam de ea in hac vita unquam audivit, 
vel quam quis inde scire possit. 



Oonspectis tandem locis multis et 
sanctorum conventibus, atque eorum ab 
eo auditis cantilenis suavibus, pontificee, 
qui patriam illi ostenderunt, ab aliis 
seorsum subtrahentee, militi ita dixe- 
runt: ''Ecce, frater, Deo auxiliante, 
vidisti que desiderasti videre. Vidisti 
enim hue veniendo torments peccato- 
rum, vidisti hie et requiem beatorum. 
Benedictus sit autem Creator et re- 
demptor omnium, qui tibi tale dedit 117a Benediz seit qui te duna 



De cele grace [e] sustenuz. 
Plusurs maisuns [i] out la enz, 
E multes cumpaignes dedenz; 
Chascune aveit a grant plenty 
La celestidne clart6. 1650 

116(2 Tuit cil qui le chevalier virent 
Lur Creatur benedsquirent 
Pur lui qui ert entr'els venuz. 
Cum lur frere de mort eissuz. 
La grant leasee a bien veUe 1655 

Que tuit firent de sa venue. 
Li dulz chanz e la melodie 
Des seinz Deu est dedenz ole. 
La enz n'out trop chaut ne trop freit, 
Ne rien qu^amenuisance seit: 1660 

Quant qu'il i out esteit plaisable 
E paisable e tut acceptable. 
En eel repos beneUrd 
Vit de joie[s] si grant plenty, 
Que nuls qui en cest siecle seit 1665 
Baveir ne cunter nel purreit 
Or nus doint Deus qo deservir 
Qu'a cez joies puissims venirl 

Quant li chevaliers out veil 
Cele grant joie e eel salu, 1670 

Li erceveeque le menerent 
Un poi en sus, a lui parlerent: 
** Beals frere, ore as ici veil 
Le desirier qu^avez eH: 
Les granz turmenz e les dolurs 1676 
Avez veil des pecheUrs, 
E les deliz e les repos 
Des bons qui sunt dedenz cest clos. 



propositum, cujus gratia constantiam 
habuisti in tormentis, per que transisti. 
Et quoniam ejus gratia et virtute ad 

*ClgK. t Orders K; in J, a morte folUfWi benedio- 
tione. 

1646 B de.— 1647 Plosim malBons.— 1648 mnls oompaignes. 
—1650 De la.— 1661 chenaler.— 1662 benesqairent.— 1658 en- 
treoB.— 1654 Came.— 1656 ad.— 1657 dns chant.— 1660 que ame- 



1680 



Cest pnrpoB e si aferma; 

E qae ta poIs endtirer 

Les granz turmenz a trespasser 
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nos perdnctus es, de Bingulis que vidisti 
raciones autem a nobis audire debes. 



XVII. "Patria ista est terrestris para- 
disns, de qua pro peccatis ejectns est 
primus homo. Hinc autem expulsus in 
miseriam illam, in qua homines nascun- 
tur,estprojectus. PostquamDeosubjeci 
per precepti obedientiam noluit, celita 
gaudia, que in hoc loco positus contem- 
plabatur, ultra videre non potuit Hie 
verbum Dei sedulus audierat cordis 
mundicia et celsitudine visionis: [hicj* 
beatorum angelorum spiritibus intererat 
Cum vero per inobedientiam cecidit, 
etiam et lumen mentis [fo. 146a] quo 
lustrabatuTy ab eo recessit. 



''Ex cujus came nos omnes nati su- 
mus in miseria, sed tamen per fidem 
Domini nostri Jhesu Christi quam in 
baptismate suscepimus, redivimus in 
banc patriam. Yitam aliam esse cre- 
dimus per spiritum sanctum: quam esse 
non potuimus scire, sicut ille per ez- 
perimentum scivii Veruntamen quo- 
niam post fidei suscepionem multis 
actualibus peccatis implicati sumus, 
non nisi per purgacionem tormentommi 



De Tespurgatoire u tu fus, 
E par sa grace venis sus. 
Par Deu estes ci amenez: 1685 

Des choses que veil avez 
Nus diruns la senefiance; 
Alez en Deu bone esperance. 
Icist pals e icist estres, 
Sachiez c'est Parals Terrestres, 1690 
Dunt Adams fu pur see pechiez 
Jetez e si fu eissilliez 
En miseire e en amert6 
El munt u li hume sunt n6, 
Puis qu'il fu inobedidns 1695 

E n'en tint mie le desfens 
Sun creatur, qui Tout form6, 
E manja le fruit deveh6; 
nitre Qo ne pout il vedir 
Cez granz joies, ne ci maneir. 1700 
Einz o^t il sun creatur 
E a lui parla par dulgur; 
Les angles poeit il vedir, 
Ensemble od els grant joie aveir. 
Hors fu jetez de cest pals 1705 

Par sun pechi^, cume chaitis; 
1176 Aneire perdit la clart6 
Del sen par sa maletlrt^. 

'' Db sa char sumes nus tuit n6 
En miseire, en chaitivet^; 1710 

Mes par la f ei nostre seignur 
Jhesu Crist, nostre creatur, 
Que par baptesme receHmes 
De dreite creance e eHmes, 
Sumes en cest pals venu 1715 

Par la Deu grace e receH. 
Par seint espirit entenduns 
D^altre vie, mes ne poUns 
Saveir le tut certeinement; 



•ACigK. 
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per qnam transisti, [hue]* pervenire 
[nofi] poBSumiis. Penetentia [m] ' enim, 
qnam ante mortem vel in morte snsce- 
pimns et minime perfecimns, in illis 
locis penalibtiB, alii majori, alii minori 
spatio [temporisjf secnndnm modum et 
qnantitatem peccatomm tormenta 
Inendo peregimna OmneB vero, qni 
in hac reqnie anmns, in illis locis pro 
peccatis fnimns. 



" Sio et omneSy qnos in singnlis locis 
penalibns vidisti, preter eos, qni infra 
OS pntei infemalis sunt, post pnrga- 
cionem ad banc, in qna nnnc snmns, 
reqniem pervenientes salvi tandem 
emnt Omni vero die secnli inde pnr- 
gati ad nos hnc veninnt aliqniy et nos 
eis obviam venimns, sicnt et tibi feci- 
mns, et eos j; in hac reqnie introdnci- 
mns. De eis vero, qni ibi snnt, alii 
aliis majore tempore emnt. Qni bene 
pnrgati de corpore exinnt (stc), statim 
hnc ad nos veninnt Nnllns antem 
eomm, qni in penis snnt, novit qnamdin 
ibi demorat[nr]ns* sit: per missas 
vero et psalmos et oraciones et elemo- 
sinas, qnotiens pro eis finnt, eomm tor- 
menta minorantnr, ant de ipsis tormen- 
tis in minoribns transfemntnr, || donee 
omnino per talia boneficia liberentnr: 
et cnm in banc patriam venerint,§ 
qnamdin hie mansnri sunt, nescinnt. 
Nnllus enim nostrum hec scire [po- 
test]* de se qnamdin hie debeat esse. 



Adams le sont veraiemeni 1720 

Mes pnr Iqo que nns pechames, 
E de pechid nns encnmbrames 
Le nns estnet espeneir, 
Einz que ioi pnissnns venir, 
[E] estre en Tespnrgacinn 1726 

Snlunc iQo que fait avnm. 
La penitence que prelmes, 
Que devant la mort ne felmes, 
En cez lins la nns estnt f aire 
Par unt [vns] etlstes repaire. 1780 

Vns velstes [tnz] les tnrmenz 
As chaitis qni fnrent dedenz: 
Tels as greignnrs, tels as mennrs, 
Snlunc les oevres des plnsurs. 
117o Cil qni plus pechierent el munt 1786 
Greignnrs turmenz ilnec avruni 
Tnit cil qui sunt es granz turmenz 
Que vns veistesla dedenz, 
A nus vendrunt, bien le sachiez. 
Quant il erent tuz espurgiez; 1740 

Fors eels qui el puiz d'enfer sunt — 
Ja mes de eel turment n'istrunti 
Chascun jur vienent ci a nus 
Cil qui des peines sunt rescus ; 
A grant joie les recevum 1746 

Od mult bele processiun. 
Puis sunt od nus dedenz cest clos, 
En grant joie e en grant repos. 
Cil qui el munt sunt espurgid 
De lur pechiez e alegi^ 1760 

Trespasserunt legierement 
L'espurgatoire e le turment: 
Hastivement a nus vendrunt, 
Al plaisir Den i remaindrunt 
Nuls de eels qui en peine sunt 1766 
[Nejsevent cum bien i serrunt. 



*AK. fAClgK. t J eaa; AK eoe. I J trantfenntar. 
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Ne cum bien il i tint eet^; 
(Test tut en la Den volenti. 
Quant hum fait pnr els oraisuns, 
Messes e almosnes e duns, 1760 

Lur turment sunt amenuisi6, 
U del tut en sunt alegi6: 
117d U Pum alege lur dolurs, 

U Tum les met[enz] en menurs. 

Quant il sunt tut hors de turment 1766 

A nus vienent jolssantment. 

II ne sevent quant il i sunt 

Cum bien il i demurerunt; 

Ne nus melsmes ne savuns 

Cum bien demurer i devuns. 1770 



" Sicut enim in locis penalibus se- 
cundum quantitatem penarum \^read 
culparum]* recipiunt remorandi spa- 
tium, ita et qui hie sumus secundum 
merits [fo. 1466] bona minus vel plus 
hie morandi spacium percepimus; et 
licet a penis simus liberati, liberi tamen 
ad supema[m]* celi letitia[m]* as- 
cendere nondum sumus dignL Quam- 
diu tamen hie moraturusfsit, nullus de 
se novit. Ecce hie, ut vides [in]* 
magna requie et leticia sumus: sed, post 
spatium a Deo provisum, singuli hino 
transibimus. Cotidie enim societas 
nostra crescit et decrescit; sicut enim 
cotidie aliqui de tormentis purgati ad 
nos hue veniunt, ita et hinc a nobis in 
paradiso terrestri constitutis, in paradi- 
sum celestem transeunt.'^ 



'' Si cum li chaitif en turment 
Sunt travailli^ plus lungement 
Pur les granz pechiez que il firent, 
Tant cum il el siecle vesquirent, 
Si sunt li altre meins pen6 1776 

Qui meins firent d'iniquit^ ; — 
Si est de nus qui sumes ci: 
Sulunc Qo qu'avum deservi, 
Devuns ici plus demurer, 
Einz [en] greignur joie munter. 1780 
Que tut seiuns nus deliyr6 
De tutes peines e salv^, 
Ne poUns nus mie uncore estre 
A la grant leasee celestre. 
Yus vedz bien que sanz dolur 1786 
Sumes ici en grant dulgur; 
En mult greignur joie vendruns, 
Mes quant ^ ert, nus nel savuns. 
Nostre cumpaignie descreist 
Chascun jur si cume ele creist; 1790 
118a Li espurgi^ vienent ici 
E li altre, si cum jol di, 



^AClffK. fSo K; J moritnnis. 
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Xyni. PontificeB vero perdncentes 
ilium in montem nntun,* jtiBBenmt illi nt 
aspiceret Bursum. Quod cum feciaset, 
interrogayenmt, oujusmodif colons erat 
celum contra locum, quo staret. Bea- 
pondit miles, quod colons auri ardentis 
in fomace esset similis. ^^Hoo," in- 
quiunt, '* quod nunc vides, est introitus 
celi, et porta celestis paradisi. Quando 
aliqui a nobis discedunt, hie in celum 
ascendunt. Quamdiu hie manemus, co- 
tidie semel pascit nos Deus cibo celesti. 
Quo;}; autem hie pascamur cibo, jam 
sencies nobiscum gustando." 



Yix hoc sermone finito, quasi flamma 
ignis de celo descendit, qui, ut sibi 
yidebatur, patriam cooperuit, et, quasi 
radius super singulorum capita desoen- 
dens,|| tandem in eis tota intravit: [super 
militis vero capud ita descendit et in eo 
sicut in aliis intravit;]* sed tantam sua- 
vitatem delectabilem in corde et cor- 
pore sensit, ut pene pre nimia suavitate 
delectacionis non intellex[er]it,§utrum 
vivus esset, an mortuus. Sed bora ilia 



Yunt de cest parals terestre 
Des i qu'en parals celestre." 

Li ercevesque qu'iluec sunt 1796 

Le menerent en un haut munt, 

E li diatrent que il tumast 

Ses oeilz amunt, si esguardast, 

Si lur desist de quel colur 

Li ciels esteit en sa luur? 1800 

n lur respundi maintenant 

Qu'il resemblout or flambeiant. 

De si grant clart6 fu espris 

Que tuz ardeit, qo li ert vis. 

*' Qo est TentrSe, beals amis, 1806 

Del celestito parals! 

Quant alcuns deit de nus turner 

Par cele porte deit entrer, 

Sachiez que par iluec s'en vunt 

Cil qui el ciel muntent amunt. 1810 

De viande celestlel 

Nus peist nostre sire del ciel; 

Une tl6e chascun jur, 

Par sa grace e par sa dul^ur. 

Ja gusterez ensemble od nus 1816 

La viande qu'il dune a nus.'' 

A VIS unques aveit go dit 
Quant li fus del seint espirit 
1186 Descendi del ciel, li fu vis, 

Eradmpli tut le pals; 1820 

E si cum li rai del soleil 
(Bien le pot hum vedir de Toeill) 
Les chies de eels enviruna, 
Dedenz els se mist e entra. 
Li chevaliers, n'en dute[z] mie, 1826 
En regut od els sa partie. 
Si grant joie e si grant delit 
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cito pertransiit. '' Hie," inqninnt, '* est 
cibtiB ille unde semel pascimur cotidie 
a Deo. Qui vero hi[n]c in celum as- 
cendant, perfranntor sine fine." Ibi 
libenter miles mansisset, si permanere 
potnisset. Sed post talia et tanta jo- 
cnnda refemntor ei tristia. 



XIX. "Qnoniam" [inquinnt]* "ex 
parte jam vidisti qne videre desiderasti, 
scilicet reqoiem beatorom et tormenta 
peccatonim, oportet [fo. 146a] jam 
ut nunc redeas eadem via qna hue 
veneras: et si bene in secnlo amodo 
vixeris, secams esto, ad hnnc locum ad 
nos venies, quando de corpore exieris. Si 
autem, quod absit, male vixeris, vidisti 
quanta te expectant tormenta. Nunc 
redibis, nee demones nee tormenta for- 
midaveris, quia demones ad te accedere 
non audebunt, nee tormenta te poterunt 
ledere." 



^' Hinc," ait miles lugens, ^* discedere 
non potero, quia, [et] si bine recessis- 
sem, in bono perseverare non valebo; 
timeo quod reddeant in me quae me hue 
venire fecerunt" "Non," inquiunt, "si- 
cut tu vis, erit ; sed sieut ille, qui nos et 

•AK. 
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Out en sun quer e si parfit, 
E tel dulgur, qu^il ne saveit 
U morz u vis quels il esteitl 1830 

Mes eele hure est tost trespass^e, 
Que tel grace lur est dun6e. 
De tel viande sunt petl 
Oil qui el del sunt receH. 
Li chevaliers, se il polst, 1885 

Tuz jurs senz fin i remansist. 
Apres eele tres grant leasee 
Qu'il e eHe, avra tristesce. 
Li ereevesque maintenant 
Al chevalier diseient tant: 1840 

" Des or podz bien repairier. 
YetL en oa tun desirier: 
Les granz joies de parals 
E les granz peines des ehaitis. 
Par la veie vus en irez 1846 

Dunt vus estes ga enz entrez; 
118o S'el sieele vivez leialment, 
Selez setlrs certeinement, 
Apres vostre mort [vuz] vendrez 
En la joie que vuz vedz. 1860 

8i vus vivez de male vie — 
Deus doint que vus nel f aciez mie — 
A cez turmenz que vus savez 
Pur espurgier repairerez. 
Hastez vus tost [d'] aler d'ici: 1865 
Bien saehiez que li enemi 
Ne vus purrunt mie aprismier 
Ne par turment nidnt blescier." 

Li chevaliers plure e suspire; 

As evesques cumence a dire 1860 

Qu^il ne s'en voelt nidnt partir, 

Ear n't quide ja mes venir, 

Pur les grevus peehiez del munt 

Qui enoumbre[nt] eels que i sunt: 
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te fecit, voluerit." Merens igitor miles 
ac lagenB ad portam ab eis redncitur, et 
contra yoluntatem egreesnB inde : statim 
porta post eum clanditur. Via igitor 
rediit, qua venit, donee ad anlam per- 
venit 



XX. Demones, qnos ipso* reditu* 
veniendo vidit, quasi timentes eum, ab 
illo fugerunt, et tormenta que videban- 
tur omnino non nocuerunt. Et cum 
intraret in aulam super columpnas 
mirabili structura factam, ubi, post 
visitacionem sanctorum, ei occurrerat 
multitude demonum, statim occurrunt 
illi iterum .XY. predicti viri, laudantes 
Deum de bona constancia, quam con- 
tulit ilU. *'Per laborem,'' inquiunt, 
^' quern sustinuisti, a peccatis es pur- 
gatus: nunc autem oportet ut hinc 
ascendas quam citius; jam enim in 
patria tua diume lucis clarescit aurora, 
et nisi prior post missam portam aper- 
iens te invenerit, de reditu tuo ultra 
diffidens, obserata porta, in ecclesiam 
redibit." 



Percepta ab eis benedictione, prout 
potuit, ascendere festinavit Eadem- 



'' Ne sai que me remaint ici, 1866 

Si cum jo sui, par Deu mercL^' 
Li dui ercevesque unt parl6: 
" N'ert pas, frere, a ta volenti." 
Hors a la porte Punt men6: 
A Jhesu Orist Punt cumand6 ; 1870 
La porte clodnt, il s'en va 
Par mi les lius u il passa. 
Quant li diable le vedient 
Huntus erent, si s'en fudient 
118cl N'aveit dute de nul turment 1875 

Ne n'en senti blemissement 
Al palfis vint qui est mirablee, 
U il vit primes les diablee. 
Dedenz entra, puis s'asist jus; 
Merveilla sei, ne poeit plus, 1880 

De Povraigne de la maisun. 
Apres 90 vindrent li barun. 
Qui einz orent a lui parl6. 
Si Punt de part Deu salu& 
Deu lodrent e sa puissance, 1886 

Qui en si f erme parmanance 
It'out fait ester e meintenu. 
Par quel le diable out vencu ; 
E quHl ert de tuz ses pechiez 
E delivres e eepurgiez. 1890 

^^ Beals frere chiers, or vus hastez, 
Delivrement vus en alez. 
Que vus ne selez ci suzpris. 
II adjume en vostre pals; 
Li priurs ert encuntre vus, 1896 

Qui de vus ert liez e joins: 
A grant joie vus recevra, 
E en Piglise vus menra. 
La porte ert apres referm6e 
Par unt vus etlstes Pentr6e/' 1900 

II regut lur benedi^^un, 
Si s'en eissi de la maisun. 
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que hora, qna prior portam aperoit, 
miles, de intro yeniens, apparoit. Quern 
cum landibus prior Christi snscipiens 
[inj^ecclesiam introduzit, ibique iter- 
um .XY. diebus in oracionibus perma- 
nere fecit. 



XXI. Sicque, omce in hnmero ao- 
cepta, Jerosolimam perrexit, et, inde 
rediens, regem dominnm snnm oonsnl- 
tnms adiit, [fo. 1466] at ejns ooncilio 
secundum ilium religionis ordinem vi- 
veret, quem rex ipse laudaret. 



Diebus autem illis, quibus in curea 
regis ipse moraretur pro causa hujus- 
modo, (ate), memorie pie abbas Gerva- 
tius illius [read Ludensis]* cenobii, 
qui ab eodem rege [conatrt^cbia] locum 
ad construendam abbatiam adquisivit, 
monachum suum nomine Gilbertum, 



118a A LA porte vint de cler jur; 
Encuntre lui vint le priur 
Qui Yolentiers Pa receH: 1906 

Mult fu liez quant il Tout yeH. 
En Tiglise le fist entrer, 
E quinze jurs la demurer 
En jetlnes e oraisuns, 
En yeilles e afflicciuns. 1910 

Puis recunta ^ que il vit 
E il le mistrent en escrit. 
En honur Deu sun creatur, 
Oroisier se fist par grant amur: 
Bequerre le voleit el liu 1916 

U le dampnerent li Juiu. 

En Jerusalem en ala 
E ariere [s'en] repaira; 
A sun seignur le rei revint 
E il yolentiers le retini 1920 

Tut en ordre li a cunt6 
De sa yie la yerit6: 
Cunseil li quist e demanda 
De sa yie qu'il [PJen loa: 
8'il detlst moigne deyenir 1926 

U quel religiun tenir. 
E li reis li a respundu 
Cheyaliers seit, si cum il fu ; 
Qo li loa il a tenir, 

En 90 poeit Deu bien seryir. 1980 

1196 Si fist il bien tute sa yie: 
Pur altre ne chanja il mie. 

En icel tens issi ayint 

Qu'uns des moignes de Oisteus yint 

Que lur abes i enyeia : 1986 

Par qui a icel rei manda 

D'un liu qu'anceis li out pramis. 

Pur Qo Tayeit a lui tramis: 

Pur sayeir u li lius serreit 
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qoipoBtea fait abbas de [Basingewerc] ,* 
apnd eiindem regem in Hibemia misity 
nt et locum reciperet et abbatiam in- 
ciperet. Cnm ergo ad regem veniens 
conquestuB esset, quod patrie illius lin- 
goam nesciret, " O," inquid rex, " Deo 
anxiliamte, dabo tibi [bonumjf inter- 
pretem/' et, vocato milite ipso, jnssit ei 
rex ut maneret cum eodem Gilberto. 



Nee renuit miles, sed concessit, re- 
gique domino suo ita dixit: 

'^ Gratanter debeo eis seryire, et gau- 
denter debetis monachos [Cisterci or- 
dinisjj; suscipere, quoniam, ut verum 
f atear, in tanta gloria non vidi homines 
alios esse, in quanta vidi illos/' Sicque 
miles cum ipso Gilberto mansit, sed 
nee monachuB nee conversus esse voluit; 
quin potius se servum domui reddidit 
Abbatiam igitur constituere ceperunt, 
et duobus annis ac dimidio in ea simul 
manserunt Gilbertus domus illius erat 
oelerarius ; miles vero in omnibus nego- 
ciis erat minister fideUs et interpres fuit 
ei devotus. 



U Tabbele fundereit. 1940 

G^rveiaes out li abes nun: 
Mult fu de grant religiun 
Cil de Cisteus qui enveia 
A eel rei d^Irlande e manda 
Par Gilebert ( un suen profes 1945 
Qui fu abes puis sun deces) 
De Tabbele qu'out pramise, 
U ele devreit estre assise. 
Li reis li fist le liu mustrer 
U Tabbele volt funder. 1950 

Li moignes dist qu'il ne saveit 
Oument il i arestereit: 
II ne saveit ne n'out apris 
Le language de eel pals. 
Li reis li dist: "ITen dutez mie, 1966 
Jo vus metrai en cumpaignie 
Un produme e bon latimier.'^ 
Dune apela le chevalier 
119o Owein, si li preia e dist 

Qu'od lui alast, si Tapresist. 1960 

BiBN Potreia li chevaliers 
E dist al rei que volentiers 
Le servireit a sun plaisir, 
Que de ^ f aire out grant desir. 
^'Yeirs est, nel celerai or mie, 1965 

Tant cum jo fu en Taltre vie 
Yi jo, si Fai bien en memoire. 
Que cil furent en greignur gloire, 
De lur ordre e de lur cuvent. 
Que tut le plus de Paltre gent." 1970 
Issi remest od Gilebert 
Li chevaliers e bien le sert; 
Mais ne voleit changier sun estre: 
Moignes ne cunvers ne volt estre. 
En nun de chevalier morra, 1976 

Ja altre abit nen recevra. 
Cil dui funderent Tabbele 
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De ipso vero milite Gilbertns testator 
quod [sancte et religiose]* viveret, 
quamdin cum ipso morabatnr. Qnando 
vero aliqnis onm eo solus fuit hie (sic) 
ilium sepe pro edificacione narrare 
fecit. Postea vero monachi, qui oum 
eo missi fnemnt, locum ilium relique- 
nmt et, ad Lundense [read Ludense]* 
cenobium in Angliam redeuntes, mili- 
tem sancte et honeste viventem in Hy- 
bemia dimiserunt 



XXII. Hec cum ipse Gilbertns coram 
mnltis, meque audiente,sicut sepe a milite 
andierat, pro edificacione retulisset, 
nnus affuit qui hec ita esse se dubitare 
dixit: cui Gilbertns ita respondit, 
quod [fo. 147a] "sunt (inquid) qui 
dicunt intrantes, cum primamf anlam 
intraverunt, in imagine :|: fieri, et pre- 
dicta in spiritu videri. Quod quidem 
miles omnino esse non concessit, quia 
corporalibus oculis se vidisse et in cor- 
pore corporaliter pertulisse dicit." Ad- 
jecitque Gilbertns: "Si non credis que 
ab eo audivi, crede saltem quae oculis 
meis vidi. 



E mistrent genz de bone vie; 
Gileberz en fu celeriers, 
E Oweins fu sis latimiers. 1980 

Mult par [li] fu leials serjanz, 
E en tuz ses bosoinz aidanz. 
Ensemble dons anz e demi 
Furent e puis s'en departi. 
Gileberz dit que seintement 1986 

Yiveit e mult honestement 
119d Tant cum li chevaliers i fu; 

Mult en out grant cunf ort perdu. 

Apres 90 par cunf essiun, 

Laissierent tute la maisun: 1990 

Li moigne, altre mansiun querre, 

Yindrent a Lue^ en Engleterre. 

Li chevaliers honestement 

Bemest e vesqui seintement. 

Quant il morut, a Deu rendi 1996 

S'alme, que bien Tout deservi. 

OiST Gileberz cunta suvent 
Cez choses devant meinte gent, 
Pur edifler les oianz 
E qu'a bien fussent entendanz. 2000 
Un en i out qui 90 ol, 
Duta qu^il ne fust mie issi. 
Gileberz en respundi tant: 
" Qu^il n^erent mie bien creant 
Qui didnt qu'espiritelment 2006 

Yeient en nun corporelment, 
(Quant il entrent en la maisun 
Qu'est de Deu espurgaciun) 
Les granz peines e les turmenz 
Qui sunt establiz la dedenz. 2010 

Li chevaliers tut qo desdit, 
Qui tut corporelment le vit; 
En char e en os les turmenz 
Suffrit quant il fu la dedenz. 
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XXIIL '* In domo cai prefoi, mona- 
chnm satis religiosum vidi, qui, cum 
bonis operibus toto corde esset intentus, 
a demonibos, qtu ei invidebant, dormiens 
de dormitorio corporaliter est elatos. 
Qtu ita, nescientibus conctis quod ei 
accident, tribns diebus ac tribus nocti- 
bos a conventn abfoit. Sicque postea 
relatns et in lecto jactatus, pene ad 
mortem nsqne est flagellatus, et hor- 
rende per loca in corpore yulneratus a 
demonibns fait, et, sicut ipse mihi dixit, 
stupenda et horrenda tormenta vidit, 
que minime oblivioni tradidit: et .XY. 
annos postea vizit. 



^'Sed vubiera, que a demonibus illi 
infixa sunt, in vita sua non fuenmt 
sanata. Nullo enim medicamine sanari 
potuerit (ato). Bed semper aperta et 
quasi recentia fuerunt. Fuit autem 
Yulnerum illomm aliud ita profundum, 
ut longior digitus suus in eo posset 
intrare usque ad manum. Et quando 
vidisset aliquem juvenem ridere, vel 
aliquam exordinacionem f acere, sic soli- 
tus est dicere: 'O si scires quanta 
huic* exordinacioni manet pena, certe 
non faceres ita/ " 

Haec, pater venerande, predictus 

•Jheo. 
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120a Se 90 ne volez ottrler, 2016 

Ne ne crefiz le chevalier, 

Oredz mei qui de mes oeilz vi 

Qo que jo vus dirai ici: 

"Jo fu ja en une maisun 
U out, de grant religiun, 2020 

Un moigne qui mult se pena 
^ De Deu servir e mult Tama. 
El durtur vit apertement, 
Une nuit, entre le cuvent. 
Si cum il jut e dut durmir, 2026 

Les diables a lui venir. 
Qui corporelment le ravirent 
E del durtur le departirent. 
Si que li cuvenz nel sout mie. 
Tant orent de 8un [bien] envie, 2080 
Treis jurs e treis nidz Tunt tenu; 
Li cuvenz ne sout u il fu. 
Puis le porterent a sun lit, 
Enz le jeterent par despit 
Tut flaeld e debatu 2036 

Desqu'a la mort e navrez fu. 
Plaies out parfundes e granz. 
Par tut le cors aparissanz. 
II melsmes les me mustra 
Apertement sil me cunta 2040 

(Qo sachiez bien) qu'um ne pot mie 
Saner ses plaies e[n] sa vie: 
120b Mult erent horribles e granz, 
Tuz jurs noveles parissanz. 
Tel plaie i out qui fu rotlnde 2046 

E desmesur^e e parfunde; 
E me dist qu'a sun plus lung deit 
La parfundesce n^ateindreit. 
E quant il vit la juevne gent 
G-abber desorden^ement, 2060 

Tut apertement lur diseit, 
S'il seHssent quels atendeit. 
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Oilbertns et mihi et aliis pro edifica- 
oione narravit, sic ipse ab ipso milite 
sepe audivit. Ego vero, seqnens sen- 
Bum yerboram et narraoionis ejus, prout 
intelligere potai, dixi vobis. Si quia 
autem me reprehendere voluerit^ sciat 
me quod veatra hoc scribere juaaio coe- 
git Valete. 



MS. B (Fo. m, B, Col. 2). 

XXIV. Ego autem, post quam heo 
omnia audieram, duos de Hibemia ab- 
bates, nt adhnc cercior fierem, super his 
conveni. Quorum unus quod nunquam 
in patria sua audierat talia, respondit. 
Alius vero quod multotiens heo audierit, 
et quod essent omnia vera, affirmavit 
Sed et hoc testatus est, quod idem pur- 
gatorium raro quis intrantium redii 

MS. K (Fo. 84, B). 

XXY. Forte et hoc anno mstanti 
affatus sum episcopum, nepotem Sancti 
Patricii tertii, Sancti Malachie scilicet 
socii [fo. 85a] Florentianum nomine, in 
cujus episcopatu, sicut ipse mihi dixit, est 
prefatum purgatorium; de quo cum cu- 
riosius interrogarem si verum esset quod 
de eo audivi, respondit ipse episcopus 
mihi: ''Verum est, frater, certe, et in 
episcopatu meo est locus ille, et multi 
homines in eo pereunt; et qui forte 
redeunt, semper sunt infirmi, et nunc- 
quam sicut alii homines sunt colorati, 
pro multis tormentis que paciuntur ibL 
Sed si postea in bono perseveraverint, 
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E quels turmenz e quel ennui, 
II ne gabbereient nului. 
Quinze anz apres, sun tens fini; 
Jo ne Pai pas mis en obli" 

G-ileberz cunta icel fait 
A Fautor quil nus a retrait, 
Si cum Oweins li out cunt6, 
E li moignes dunt ai parl6: 
Qo que jo vus ai ici dit 
E tut mustrd par mun escrit. 

E PUIS parlai a dous abbez: 
D'Irlande erent bons ordenez. 
Si lur demandai de eel estre. 
Si 90 poeit veritez estre. 
Li uns affirma que veirs fu 
De Fespurgatoire e sell 
Que plusur hum6 i entrerent 
Qui unques puis ne retumerent. 



2065 



2060 



2065 



2070 



120c En eel an melsmes trovai 
Un evesque a qui jo parlai. 
Nevuz fu al tierz Seint Patriz 
Qui cumpainz ert Seint Malachiz. 



2075 



Florencitos aveit a nun; 
II me cunta en veir sermun 
Que Fespurgatoire ert asaia 
En s^eveschid e la fu quis. 
Ententivement li enquis 
Si 90 fust veirs, que Fen ert vis: 2080 
E il me dist: '* Oerteinement, 
Que c'esteit veirs," e dist cument: 
" Que plusur [i] entrerent ja 
Dunt unques nuls n'en repaira. 
Tels i out qui ariere vindrent 2086 
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certi sunt quod alias penaa pro ipaia 
peocatia non anatinebunt. 



XXVI. '^Nnnc autem eat ibi jnzta 
heremita nnos manena, qui eat vir bonua 
et aanctua: et omni nocte viaibiliter oon- 
gregantur demonea infra ambitum cel- 
lule aue, statim post soils occaaum, et aic 
tenentea auum placitum ante soils ortum 
receduni Et oum congregati fuerint, 
narrant singuli magistro suo quid in die 
egerini Sanctus autem vir ille vidit 
manifeste demonea, et noctibua aingulis 
audit eorum narraciones. Ad hoatium 
yero celle ejus veniunt, set intrare non 
possuni Et quaai nudaa mulierea ibi 
multotiens oetenduni Sicque fit ut per 
narraciones demonum soiat heremita ille 
vitam in patria ilia plurimorunL^' 



MS. a 
Hec cum dizissetepiscopus, aitcapel- 
lanua ei [fo. 112a]: ''Ego eundem 
virum aanctum vidi, et narrabo yobis, si 
placet, quod ab eo didicL" Jubente 
yero epiacopo, ut narraret, sic intulit: 



E qui les [granz] turmenz sustindrent: 

Tuz jurs furent puis en langur 

E perdirent dreite colur, 

Pur lea turmenz qu'il orent la, 

E Tanguisae qui [lur] greya. 2090 

Si puia fussent de bone yie, 

Sala aerreient, n^en dutez mie, 

E deliyrea de lur pechiez, 

Ear il en furent espurgiez. 

** Pbbs de eel liu a un seint hume 2096 
Que nus tenuns a mult produme; 
Hermitea est de bone yia 
0)iaacune nuit, qo ne faut mie, 
120cl Ot les diablea aaaembler 

Entur sun purpris e parler ; 2100 

Aneire aprea aoleil culchant, 

A yeHe yienent ayant 

E si tienent lur parlement; 

Einz le jur partent yeiremeni 

En dementiera qu'il Uuec sunt, 2106 

Al maistre didnt 90 qu'il funi 

Li aeinz les yeit apertement, 

E ot lur cuntea mult suyent. 

A sa celle le yunt tempter, 

Mea ne pueent dedenz entrer. 2110 

En aemblance de f emmea nues 

Se muatrentf que la sunt yenues 

Pur lui deceiyre e engignier, 

E f aire sun propos lessier. 

Par els entendi de la gent 2116 

La yie dea plusurs suyent '' 

Quant li eyesques ne dist plus, 
Uns suens chapeleins leya aua • 
E dist: '' Sire, jo cuntereie. 
Si yostre cungid en aveie^ 2120 

Del seint hume 90 que jo yi, 
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^^ Centum miliaribus distat cella viri 
illios a pede montis sancti Brandani, 
joxta qnem montem manet alius quidam 
heremita, quern, sicut predictus vir dixit, 
plus desideraret alloqui quam alium 
quemquam in hac mortali vita. Quern 
cum interrogarem, que causa fuerit, et 
cur ipsius alloquium eatenus optaverit: 
'quia demonum,' inquit, 'narratione 
didici non eum sicut heremitam vivere. 
Gaudent enim in concilio suo, et con- 
gratulantur ad invicem, quod eum tarn 
facile seducunt Bet et hoc quod ab 
eis nuper audisse contigit et vidisse 
narrabo: 



' Cum quadam nocte congregati fuis- 
sent, et magistro suo singuli precedentis 
opera diei retulissent, affuit inter alios 
unus cui, qui princeps eorum yidebatur, 
ait: ''Numquidportas aliquid adman- 
ducandum?" Et ille: "Porto." "Et 
quid," inquit, "portas?" "Porto," 
ait, "panem et caseum, butirum et fari- 
nam." Cui magister: "Unde hec 
tibi ? " Et ille : " Duo," inquit, " hodie 
olerici venerunt ad domum cujusdam 



E ^ que jo de lui oL" 

Li evesques li dist: " Cuntez." 

Li altre dist: ''Seals sire, odz: 

La celle u cist sainz est mananz — 2125 
121a Cent lines loinz, lunges e granz, 

I aveit del munt Seint Brandan, 

U uns altre out est6 meint an, 

Qxu aveit cele vie eslite, 

E que Tum teneit pur hermite. 2180 

Jo ying parler a cest seint hume, 

E il me dist, c^en est la sume, 
' Qu'il n'out unques si grant desir 

De lien qui petlst avenir, 

Cum il aveit efi suvent 2186 

D*a lui parler a sun talent' 

Jo demandai purquei ^ fu, 

Que tel desir en out eH? 
' Pur 90 que j*ai suvent ol 

Les diables cunter ici 2140 

En gabbant trestute sa vie: 

Cum hermites ne vit il mie. 

Quant il vienent ici les nuiz, 

Qo est lur joie e lur deduiz 

De lui e des altree reprendre 2146 

Qu'il funt a lur oevres entendre. 

J^ol Paltre nuit veirement 

Qo que jo vus dirai briefment: 

L'altre nuit furent ajust6 

Li diable e ci assemble, 2160 

E cunterent a lur seignur 

Qo qu'il aveient fait lejur, 

Avant veneient un e un; 

Li maistre d'els apela Tun 

E li fist une tel demande: 2166 

S'aport6 out point de viande ? 
"Oil," dist il, "pain e ferine, 

Furmage e bure en ma saisine." 
"E u le purcha^astes vus?" 
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rustici divitis, et petebant elemoBinam 
in caritate Christi. Bnsticas antem, 
habena hec omnia in oonclavi, jnravit, 
per sanctam caritatem Ohristi, se nichil 
habere, quod posset eis largiri: et ob 
ejus perjurinm amisit, quod habuit 
Nam ut ea sumperem, michi conces- 
sum esf Mane igitur egressus reperi 
que audieram a demone nominari, sci- 
licet panem et caseum, butinun et f ari- 
nam. Set nolens ut inde quisquam 
gustasset, omnia projeci in foveam.' 



<< Est et aliud quod tue dilectioni 
refero, quod et te mente retinere cupio; 
illudque referre ceteris, ut eonun 
insidias caveant, memento: 

MS. K 

XXVIL ^'Sacerdosquidamsanctevite 
et honeste parochiam regebat in hac pa- 
tria, cu jus talis fuit consuetudo : ut cotidie 
mane surgens, ad ecclesiam iret, prius 
cimiterium circuiret, et pro animabus 
eorum quorum ibi corpora quiescebant, 
.vij. Psalmos decantaret. Caste yero 
vixit, et bonis operibus atque doctrine 
Bollicite operam dedit. Demones vero 
multociens conquesti sunt de eo, quod 



'* Jol dirai," fait [il], " bien a vus: 2160 

" ' " Dui clerc vindrent a un vilein, 
Sil demanderent de sun pein 
Par charity e altre bien: 
n ne lur yoleit duner rien; 
E si out assez guamisun, 2166 

Pain e viande en sa maisun. 
La charity prist a jurer 
QuHl ne lur out rien que duner; 
E pur Qo qu'il se parjura, 
Pris Qo qu'il out e perdu Ta; 2170 

De Qo aveie podst6. 
Oi devant yus Tai aport6/' 
Apres i^o s'en repairierent 
Li diable e iluec laissierent 
La yiande qu^il out emblte 2176 

Al yilain e la aportSe. 
Matin i ying, si la troyai, 
En une fosse la jettai; 
En dute fui qu'um la troyast, 
Scalenus yenist, si la manjast.' 2180 

"Uncor yus yueil jo plus cunter 
Dunt chascuns se deit amender 
121o E guarder d^engin des diables 
Qui est subtils e deceyables: 

'' Uns prestre esteit de seinte yie, 2186 
De Deu seryir ne cessa mia 
Matin leyout al Deu seryise; 
Mais einz qu'il entrast en I'iglise, 
El cimetire demurout 
E ses quinze salmes chantout 2190 
Pur les almes dunt li cors sunt 
En eel liu e par tut le munt 
Ohastement se tint e guarda 
E bien e bel endoctrina 



2160 dirral.— 2101 Dons olen.— 2168 aiitre.~2164 doner.— 2175 kil.— 2179 kom.— 2180 81 anknns; man4ra8t.'-2181 noU; 
2165 gnarisnn.— 2168 Kll; ke donor.— 2169 kil.— 2170 kil.— conter.— 218S del diable.— 2184 snbtil; deoenaUe.— 2188 ens 
2171 (aneie) Jo.— 2173 reiwirerent.— 2174 ilnek laisserent.— kil.— 2188 demoront.— 2198 garda. 
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nuUos eorum ilium flectere posset a 
proposito. Increpabat antem eos et 
sateUites magister, quod tarn diu in 
bono permansisset presbiter. Et acce- 
dens nnns demonum, 'Ego,' inquid 
'artem inveni, per qnam decipiam 
ilium. Ego enim jam preparavi mulie- 
[fo. 86&]rem, per cujus eum ego deci- 
piam et deiciam speciem. Set non nisi 
infra .zv. annos id facere potero/ 'Si,' 
inquid magister, 'infra .zv. annos dei- 
ceres, magnam rem faceres/' [Her- 
emita vera heo audiens doluU^ et de 
lapsu aacerdotia mettiens^ sacerdotem 
vocavttj et omnia ei per ordinem osten- 
dit. Sacerdo8 ideo deo gracias reddi- 
ditj quod talia per aervum suum digna- 
batur ei oatendere. Et aic ab fuw die 
jqunija^ vigilija et oracionibua magia 
ac magia de die in diem camem atiam 
legitime ma.cerabat.]'^ In illis autem 
diebus, quibus heo a demonibus dicta 
sunt, venit secundum consuetudinem 
mane sacerdos, et circuiens cimiterium, 
repperit juxta crucem inf antulam posi- 
tam. Quam accipiens, commendavit 
eam nutrici, ut eam nutriret quasi suam 
filiam propriam. Que cum ablactata 
fuit, in filiam sibi eam adoptavit, et 
sanctimonialem eam facere proposuit et 
literas eam discere fecit Que cum ad 
pubertatis annos pervenisset, et illius 
pulcritudini presbiter assuete et f amili- 
ariter intendisset, cepit temptari de eius 
concupiscentia, quia, secundum camis 
pulcritudinem vel pocius putredinem, 
erat nimis speciosa. Et sepe quo secre- 
cius et f amiliarius, eo frequencius de ea 



Icels qui en sa guarde esteient, 2195 
E sun cunseil creire voleient 
Suvent se pleinstrent li diable 
De sa vie nun repamable, 
E que nuls ne[l] poeit turner 
De Deu servir ne d'atlrer. 2200 

Li maistre diables blasma 
Ses serjanz que nuls nel tempta 
E nel osta de sun purpens, 
Li uns li dit: 'Mult a lung tens 
Que j'ai entur lui demurs ; 2206 

Ore a primes ai tant oyr6 
Qu'entre ci e quinze anz Pavrai 
Enfantosm^, sil decevrai 
Par un engin, mes ne puet estre 
Qu'einceis seit deceHz li prestre. 2210 
121cl Par une femme ai purveH 
Que dune Tavrai tost deceH/ 
Li mestre dit: 'Mult avez fait 
S'en eel terme Tavez atrait 
De pechier par temptaciun ; 2216 

De mei avrez bon gueredun.' 

'* Al domain, si cum il soleit, 
Leva li prestre e ala dreit 
El cimetire e a veil 

Un enfant qui jetez i fu. 2220 

Delez la croiz jetez esteit; 
Femele fu, il la pemeit; 
Nurice quist, si li bailla, 
Cume sa fiUe la guarda. 
n li feseit lettres aprendre, 2226 

Al Deu servise la volt rendre. 
Quant ert en Te^ de quinze anz, 
Mult ert bele e creUe e granz. 
Li prestre Pesguarda suvent 
Par le diable enortement. 2230 

De sa bealtd s'esmerveilla 



^Th« passage in brackets was wanting in the text need demore.— 2206 pHmis.— 2207 Que entre.— 2209 pot.— 2210 Ke ; 

bf Marie de France. deoen.— 2212 Qe done— 2215 temptaeion.— 2216 aneres ; gner- 

2196 Icens; garde.— 2196 conseil.— 2197 Soaent.— 2190 ke. don.— 2217 {iniUai /Ofi0ottei»).— 2219 ad.— 222S la.— 2225 la 

—2201 diable blama.— 2202 sergans ke.— 220A ad long.— 2206 —2220 uont.— 2228 belee.— 2229 sonent.— 2281 beante. 
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temptatos, nuper conBenBtim pecijt et 
invenii Qnod enixn a presbitero pete- 
batnr virgo conoessii Nichil tamen 
adhuc de comipoione peregenmt aliad 
Nocte Bequentif postea quam virgo con- 
cessit accionem sacerdoti, demones, qui 
hoc loco convenemnt, gaaditim de ejus 
lapsu magnaiQ f ecerunt. Et enim de- 
mon ille, qui earn spopondit deicere, 
magistro sno cepit dicere: 'Dixi annos 
•ZY. quod per mnlierem deicerem ilium 
sacerdotem. Jam feci ilium a yirgine, 
quam sibi in filiam adoptavit, petisse 
con[8ensum,et tantum feci ut virgo ei 
prebuit assensum, et mane eos decipiam 
in]* [fo. 86a] meridie.' *Visne/ in- 
quid magister demonum, 'socios habere 
tecum?' *Non est/ inquid, 'necesse 
ut Bocios babeam; per me ipsum illos 
deiciam.' Gracias igitur illi magister 
inde agebat, et ilium viriliter egisse 
dicebai Die crastina predictus presbi- 
ter yirginem ad se vocans, in cubiculum 
suum introduzit et super lectum suum 
coUocauii [Sicqiie Dei adhuo gracia 
protectuSf et ab heremita iterum pre- 
fnunittia.]^ Stetit ante lectum cogitans 
quid ei esset agendum. Jussit ergo ut 
virgo in lecto exspectaret, donee ad iUam 
rediret, et sic ad bostium cubiculi pro- 
cessit, et cultro arepto virilia abscidit, 
et foras projecit. 'Quid,' inquid, 
'putatis, demones, quod non intellez- 
erim temptaciones vestras? De perdi- 
cione mea, vel filie mee, non gaudebitis, 
quia nee me nee illam habebitisl' 



E en sun quer la cuveita; 
Cum plus suvent la vit le jur 
Taut fu plus espris de s'amur. 
II la requist, el Potria, 2235 

De f aire go que lui plerra. 
La nuit apres, einz qu'il feist 
L'ovraigne dunt il la requist, 
122a Furent li diable assemble ; 

Chascuns a sun fait recunt6. 2240 

Cil qui entur le prestre fu 

A devant tuz recunetl 

Qo qu'il pranust dedenz quinze anz: 

* Or ert li faiz aparissanz; 

Demain ert li prestre tralz 2246 

E par la f emme mal bailliz 
Qu'il a pur sa fille tenue, 
Quant a sun lit Tavra etle 
Einz miedi: que chascuns Toie.' 
Mult en firent entr'els grant joie : 2250 

* E lui e li amdous avruns, 
Kar ensemble les decevruns.' 
Li mestre dist: 'Voels tu ale?' 

* Naxe^^ dist il, 'jo n'en quier mie.' 
Mult li saveit bon gr6 sis mestre. 2265 
Or olez cum ovra li prestre: 

" El demain la meschine apele 
Si li dist tant: 'Ore alez, bele, 
La enz culchier desur mim lit. 
Si acumplirai mun delit' 2260 

La meschine deUvrement 
Aveit fait sxm cumandement 
Li prestre vint, si I'esguarda, 
Mult durement se purpensa 
De I'ovraigne qu'il deveit faire, 2265 
122b U li diables le voU traire. 

Par quei avreit le bien perdu 
Qu'il aveit fait e meintenu. 



* Written on the margin, f Not in Marie's originaL 

2232 eoneita.— 2238 sonent.— 2234 fad.— 2237 kil.— 2238 
looeraigne dont; reqnei8t.'-2240 ad; reconte.— 2242 ad; 
reoonn.— 2244 fait.— 2246 manbaillis.— 2247 ad.— 2248 lanera. 
—2248 midi ke.— 22B0 entreus.— 22S1 ambdni aiirons.— 2252 



deoeorons.— 2253 dit aols.— 2254 Nai en.— 2255 see.— 2258 Ini ; 
(ore) a le.— 22S9 ooeher.— 2280 acompIiraL— 2252 commande- 
ment.— 2284 porpenaa.— 2265 oneraigne kil.— 2286 On; ooleit. 
—2267 tat (le bien).-2268 KiL 
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La grace de Den i ovra: 
Hors s'en eissi, cele i laissa; 
Un cultel prist que il porta 
E ses genitailles trencha. 
Hors les jeta de maintenant, 
E pais dist as diables tant: 
Odz, espirit malfaisantl 
Ja mes ne serrez jolssant 
De la nostre perdiciun 
Par ceste malvaise achaisniL^ 



2270 



2275 



''Seqaenti vero nocte interrogavit ma- 
gister demonum discipnlnm si fecisset 
quod se factunim promisit in meridie. 
Ille vero omnem laborem sutim se dixit 
amisisse, et quid sacerdos fecisset, cepit 
enarrate (read -re.) Jnssuigiturmagis- 
tri, demon ab alijs flagellatnr, et sic cum 
ejtdatu recedentes horrido, et totnm 
eoroin placitum dissipatnr. [Heremita 
vero heo audiensj gavistis est valde^ el 
inde graciaa deo reddidit ] * Sacerdos 
autem virginem, quam quasi filiam nu- 
trivit, deo servituram in monasterio 
commendavit." Explicit. 



" La nuit apres que cest fait fu, 
Sunt li diable revenu ; 2280 

Li maistre d'els apele avant 
Celui qui li out cuvenant 
Qu^einz miedi avreit le jur 
Tral le prestre, en sa folur. 
Demande lui qu'il en a fait; 2286 

n respundi: 'Malement vait; 
Tut mun travail i ai perdu.' 
Devant tuz lur a cunetl 
Oument li prestre aveit [ovr6.] 
Assez aveit de tuz mal gr6 ; 2290 

Lur mestre dit a ses privez : 
*A luir fait il, *sil me batez 
E fladlez mult durementi' 
Dune s'en partent od eel turment. 
122c La meschine dedenz Tiglise 2295 

Mist li prestrd, al Deu servise.'' 



Jo^ Marie^ ai mis en memoire 
Le livre de VEspurgatoire: 
122(1 En Bomanz quHl seit entendables 

A laie gent e cuvenables. 2300 

Or preium Deu que par sa grace 
De noz pechiez mundes nus face. 



•Not in Marie's origliiaL 

2270 iflsi; leissa. — 2271 ooutel; UL— 2278 geta.— 2275 
espiria manfeiflani.— 2278 ioiasans.— 2277 pefdleUm.— 2278 
mmlneise aohaiaon.— 2279 ke.— 2281 mdistre de ens.— 2282 



lui; cooeiuuit.— 228S Ke.— 2285 kil; ad feit.— 
■pondit; aeit.— 2288 ad oono.— 2289 Coment le. 
2297 Joe.— 2299 kil.— 2300 gens; oonenables. 
preiom; ke pur.— 2302 nos; Amen. 



loi re* 
2292 Al.— 
Ore 
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BEMASES ON THE FRENCH TEXT 

The heading: Ci parout des peines que aunt en purgaiaire is a late addition. 

3. Wamke prefers mettre un escritj leading 4 and 6 unchanged. This, however, would 
destroy the expression mettre en memoire^ which Marie uses again in the Epilogue (1. 2297). 
Mettre en eacrit occurs again at 1. 1912, also Milun 6S8. 

9. The following considerations argue that the translation begins here: 1) the agreement 
in meaning with the Latin text is close, as weU for 11. 9-16 as for U. 16-30; 2) the fominine par- 
ticiples in the MS. make small difficulty (similar errors 11. 1025, 1026, 2077, 2078). As Marie 
names herself (1. 2297 ), any copyist, not knowing the Latin original, would feel called t^n to 
substitute the feminine. Roquefort's remark (II, 407) is then most probably without any basis: 
'^ Marie prdvient qu'eUe a traduit ce poftme ft la priftre d'un honune prudent et sage, dont eUe a 
re^ des bienfaits," etc. 

79. pum levez. I can find no other instances where this expression is employed for the 
usual punz levelz, 

9i, ci nua dit, A regular translator's formula, which I have restored at U. 177, 4AS. 

129. cuatua appears to be synonymous with caatif {cf. oragea coatia^ Journey of Charle- 
magna to Jeruaalem^ etc., 384, ed. Koschwitz. See his note, p. 63). The double formation has 
paiaUels in otaif^ oiaeua (Meyer-Ltlbke, Qram.^ II, § 497), pouct6tis, pouaaif {Bomania^cA. 
XXIV, 451), etc. 

131. The break in sense argues for two or more lines missing; or U. 131, 132 may not be 
Marie's. 

135-6. Perhaps: 8% cume ehartrej eat tenebrua A cela quH aunt [e] perillua. Cf . 1338. Or: 
a cela qui nuiaenty with adjectives unchanged. A translator of Revelations (XXII, 11) quoted 
by Burguy (II, 251) uses cil qui nuiat in the sense of '' the imjust man." 

180. Wamke considers my correction unintelligible. I understand as follows : We are 
told, further, that mortal men in bodily person have seen these (spiritual) things (and found 
them to be) similar to the bodily substance of man both in shape and appearance. This 
is fairly equivalent to the original, Unde .... apecie, Cf, 1. 704; for the inversion, 
cf. 1. 267. 

299. For St. Malachy (also mentioned L 2075) see Eckleben, p. 54. The Life referred to 
is that by St. Bernard: Vita Malachias (Migne, Curaua Patrol.^ clxxxii, col. 1059). 

303. Wamke says: '* Such an apposition is impossible." It is found, however, in AttecLaain 
et Nicolete^ 1, 4 {cf. Suchier's Note, p. 49). 

328. eavanit (: dit). The retention of 4 is explained in Bisop's Studies on the -ir Con- 
jugation, p. 18. 

341. cimHeire. Same orthography Fablea 26, 17; cimetire 11. 2189, 2219. 

506. Oioein. ^ The Welsh name Owen has always been chosen by English (or Anglo- 
Irish) writers to represent the Irish Eogan, though the two names were originally quite discon- 
nected." (Note by Wanl, II, 435.) 

510. The rime shows eapurgatoire (hence also purgatoire) to be masculine, in spite of 
11. 2077-8: Que Feapurgatoire ert asaiae En s^eveachU ela fu quiae. Anglo-Norman copyists 
tend, according to Suchier (St. Auban, p. 49) to make fems. of masc. nouns in final atonic e; so 
adjutorie in MS. F Alexis lOld. 

590. Cf U. 1503» 1855, and ae haata de Ventrer, Aliacana 1. 1646. 

619. croia. This wortl translates cavitatem (concavitatem AClg) and means no doubt 
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'^ hollow." Godefroy quotes Si Ven feri le crois del chief (Ogier 1. 3123) and translates " sommet 
de la t6te/' The word belongs probably with the adj. crues {crueae, Lays, Bis. 93. MS. cruose). 
For a word of the same form, see Reimpredigty p. 79. 

645. despit. The sense is poor, but is supported by the Latin MSS. {lea, i, e, in nea, no 
doubt refers to tuZy 1. 640). Are two lines missing? 

648. G. Paris would read cuers. Of course, the two words at times nearly coincide in 
meaning, as {lea mos) moult li entrerent el cora, (Auc. et Nic.* 23, 3.) 

690. loandichea(^) I am still unable to identify this word. Votiaura, it seems, might be 
corrected to vouaurea, both on account of the form and meaning (the word denoted ^' the tmder- 
surfaces or steppings of recessed arches ") and on account of the reading at this same passage 
of the unpublished translation of the Tractatus contained in the British Museum MS. Harley 273 
(=Bib. Nai.j fds. fr^. 2198): Si bel pareia ne cloature, N^ mea pilera ne votiaure Com oui la 
aale environ aei Ne fiat baron, conte ne rei (11. 146-147). 

733. muUitudine, as a fem. substantive, occurs also in the Oxford Psalter, V., 7, 12. 

894. The line is amended after 1. 1299. 

1009. MS. aaquanZy so 11. 1093, 1095, 1097; but li alquant 1. 1203. The latter form seems 
preferable, though not certain. C/. Fableay Einl. p. cxxxv; Journey of Charlemagne, etc., 
EinL p. xlviii. 

1046. a via unquea ='* hardly " (c/. 1190, 1817.) In all three instances, this phrase trans- 
lates Latin vix. This French form is wanting in KOrting's Lat-Bom, Wtb,^ 8798, and in Diez, 
Wib} p. 428. Grodefroy quotes examples from the Dialoguea of St. Gregory and from Turpin's 
Chronicle; of avia alone, a. v. the substantive avia (* ad visum). 

1211. It is difficult to decide for or against ^6n(ieten/=tendebant in J: tendre la main d 
is met with as early as the Vie de St. Alexia ( 75a). 

1247. [par]devera. So the Chanaon Anonyme printed in the Bartsch and Homing Chres- 
tomathy 520, 21: Par devera Duymoia Vint Oirara li cortoia. The Eapurg. has par deaur,par 
dtvanty par deauz; the Fablea add par deriere. lDe]devera (Wamke) would be satisfactory 
also (c/. Eneaa 5305-6.) 

1346. p2un^erun^=demergeris Lat. JE. The corresponding passage in Jean Belet's 
version (in the British Museum MS. Additional 6524) has: teprendront moult toat e te plunge- 
ront el pluaparfond d'cn/cr (Ward, II, 477). 

1381. ealaiaiez. (G. P.) See Godefroy, a. v. eslaisier 1. 

1660. G. Paris prefers Ne rien que a nuiaance aeit. This is not without support in the Latin. 
For *^ am^enuiaance/^ verbal substantive of amsnuiaier ( ■=amoindrir, Eapurg. 1761 ), see Qode- 
froy, a. v. Burguy quotes amenuiaaement from the Moralit4a aur Job. 

1672. '' The reading of the MS. is untenable." — Wamke. I tsXi to find any defect in the line 
If 1673 be meant, and a criticism intended upon the odd mixture of 2 sg. and 2 pi., a glance at 
the subsequent lines (to 1688) will show what uncertain ground there is for changing the MS 
reading. 

1822. de Voeil. The Latin MSS., unfortunately, contain nothing answering to this line. 
The MS. has deaoil, but a and { are sometimes confounded ; cf. aia for ail, 1. 973; dea for del 
11. 1403, 1622 ; le for ae, 1. 590. This fact, together with the sense and point of the passage 
(Marie means that the flame of the Holy Spirit was actually visible to the eye) point to de Voeil 
as the correct reading. Wamke adopts this emendation, and, moreover, sees in this diphthongi- 
zation of o before 1 mouill6 an argument in favor of the supposition that Marie originally lived 
in the Isle-de-France {Fableay Einl., pp. Ixxxi, cxi, cxxiv). The conclusion may be allowed — 
for other reasons ; the rime oeil:aoleil is, in itself, inconclusive, when we see that the Anglo- 
Norman MS. (probably the author's copy) of Angier's Vie de St. Or^goire, which was written in 
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England perhaps a decade later than the Espurg^ shows the same diphthongization. Cf, veil: 
soleily 11. 31-^32 (Romania, Vol. XII, p. 145). 

1914. For Owein as Crusader, see Eckleben, p. 50. 

1933 fif. For Gfervasius, Abbot of Louth, see Eckleben, p. 52. For Gilbert of Louth, 
later abbot of Basingwerk (in whom, I am inclined to believe, we must see the real originator of 
the legend of Owein's visit to the future world), see Eckleben, pp. 51, 60, and especially Ward, 
Vol. II, p. 437. That both Marie (1. 1946) and J omit the name Basingwerk is probably only 
a chance coincidence. 

1992. a Lue{= Luda). This abbey is usually referred to as Louth Park — Abbacia Paroo 
Lude (Ludae). So Dugdale, Monaaticon Anglicanum, Vol. V, p. 413. 

1998. Marie here passes over the phrase ^meque audiente," but the fact that Henry was 
present when Gilbert related Owein's experiences, and those of the Monk of Basingwerk, 
appears at 1. 2058. 

2019. une maiaun. This is the abbey of Basingwerk, above mentioned, for which see 
Dugdale, op. cit, Vol. V, p. 261, and Ward, Vol. II, p. 437. 

2030. Cf. the prologue to Ouigemar, 11. 9-10 : Cil hi de sun bien unt envie Sovent en 
di^nt vileinie. 

2056. Several Latin MSS. here add ^^hucuaque Oilherttta" and here ended the MS. used 
by Jean Belet for the prose translation which he included in his Lives of Saints (Ward, Vol. II, 
p. 476). This MS. was of the same class as AJE. To the list of MSS. of the prose translation 
given by Krapp, p. 5, n. 1, should be added the following : 

British Museum, Additional, 32623, fo. 146. Fifteenth century (See Catalogue of Addi- 
tions, 1882-1887). 

B(ibliothbque) N{ationale) f. fr. 183, ff., 242a-248a (See P. Paris, MSS. Fr^., Vol. II 
p. 87.) 

B. N., f . fr. 413, fp. 230-236. Fifteenth centiiry. 

B. N., t fr. 423, ff. 35-39. Fourteenth century. 

B. N., f . fr. 25,545, ff . 97a-104a. Thirteenth century. 

B. N., f. fr. 25,547, fo. 244. (See F. Delisle, Catalogue, 1876). 

B. N., f . fr. 25,553 (ibid.). 

B. N., f. fr. 15,210, fo. 61 (ibid.). 

Berne, MS. 205, ff. 139a-147a. Fifteenth centiiry. (See Hagen, Catalogue, p. 260). 

2075. For Florentianus, see Eckleben, p. 56 ; Ward, Vol. II, pp. 442-3. 

2090. The dative is to be preferred (Wamke);c/. 1. 397; Dous Amanz, 1. 75. 

2101. Aneire apres = statim post ; so 1. 1707, and Chaitivel, 1. 22 (Romania, Vol. XIV 
p. 601). Godefroy «. v. erre 2 (in iter?). 

2213. The punctuation reproduces the Latin. 

2216. MS. E, which is given here with the French text, differs from other MSS. in con- 
necting the tale of the Priest and Girl (11. 2185-2296) with the First Hermit, instead of making 
it simply follow the account of the Second Hermit, as in Marie (Ward, Vol. II, p. 45i). The 
sentences placed in brackets (here, and at 1. 2294) are, therefore, in no sense omissions on 
Marie's part. 

2284. G. Paris would read (objecting to Tral) : Trait le pruveire en sa folur. But Marie 
apparently did not use the accus. pruveire (Fables, Einl., p. xci) and, seeing no way out of 
the difficulty, I leave the line unchanged. Tralr (= decipere in the original) is used 1. 2215; for 
1.2283-4 we have only sifecisset quod se facturum promisit. 

2289. The rime-word is supplied from 1. 2256; so 1. 2206. 
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GLOSSARY 

(There are included only such words as are not listed in Wamke's glossaries to the Lays^ 
and the FabUSj the aim being to complete in this way the Vocabularium MaruB FranciccB.) 



Absolu, 353. 
acolite, 1651. 
acomplir, 2260. 
aoomunler, 314, 467. 
adenz,9d5. 
adversier, 1295. 
afflicduns, 278. 
aguteoe, 1005. 
aidable, 809. 
angle, 51, 409. 
ajumer, 1894. 
ajuster, 2149. 
amenuisanoe, 1660. 
amenuisier, 1761. 
amertd, 940, 1693. 
aneiie, 1707, 2101. 
anumbrer, 1413. 
aparaistre, 82, 1627. 
apel, 775. 
apert, en — , 1137. 
aquilun, 1247. 
arche,689. 
ardur, 1335. 
armeOre^ 804. 
armonie, 1560. 
aromatizement, 1511. 
asemblement, 1226. 
asise, 149. 
aflrer, 2200. 
autor, 1401, 2058. 
avaler, 1166, 1305. 
aveiement, 98. 
aviruner, 1146. 
avisiun, 66, 71, 168. 

Baptesme, 1713. 
bamilment, 725. 
b^efbrd, 1663. 
bestial, 203. 

blandissement, 748, 881. 
blemisaement, 964, 1291. 
bloi, 1620. 



bonement, 255, 454. 
bruir, 898, 154. 
bure,2158. 

Ceindre, 999. 
celestlel, 1812. 
celestlen, 1650, 1806. 
celestre, 784, 1784. 
celle, 2109, 2125. 
oertein. 111. 
oerteinement, 1719. 
chaitivet^ 1710. 
char(carrum), 1382. 
chartre, 135. 
chastement, 2193. 
du, 134, 
doistre, 691. 
doistrier, 1419. 
dou, 947, 1040. 
cloufichier, {(73, 1061 
colur, 1619, 1625. 
oomparisun, 1409. 
oompuncdun, 41. 
confes, 223, 313. 
oonfeesiun, 235, 438. 
oonvers, 1974. 
oorpord, 126, 155. 
oorporelment, 78, 1453. 
coruner, 1629. 
craput, 1007. 
criement, 1036. 
croc, 891, 1084. 
crochier, 1397. 
dois (?X 619. 
croisier, 1914. 
cruehnent, 1083, 1155. 
cnidltd, 514. 
cumfait, 1143. 
cumprendre, 229. 
cunsence, 524. 
curber, 1228. 
curiosetd, 1429. 



curt, 932. 
custus, 129. 
cuvent, 552. 

dampnable, 246, 
dampner, 1336, 1440. 
deoes, 1946. 
deceyable, 756, 1368. 
delioes, 1418. 
deUtable, 1633. 
demustrement, 182. 
demustrer, 266, 373. 
desdore, 47. 
desoorder, 90. 
descreistre, 1789. 
desdiie, 2011. 
desert, 302. 
desfens, 1696. 
desfigurd, 841. 
desir, 573, 1529. 
desmesurd, 1361. 
desorden^ment, 2050. 
desvd, 101. 
deveSr, 1698. 
dcTodun, 42. 
diacne, 1550, 
dignement, 226. 
diTerser, 1614. 
diyersetd, 987. 
dolerus, 1002, 1076. 

EUarglr, 1379. 
embraser, 1329. 
embrasement, 1268. 
embrever, 430. 
embrulssement, 837. 
emplir, 1529. 
emprendre, 789, 1059. 
endin, 848. 
endore, 343, 1421. 
encroSr, 1141. 
endieble, 392. 
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endocttiiier, 2191. 
endurer, 1681. 
en&nto6iner, 2206. 
enfemal, 858, 1080. 
enfichier, 948. 
enortement, 2290. 
enorter, 464, 550. 
entendable, 2299. 
entendement, 200. 
ententif, 1011. 
ententivement, 45, 2079. 
envers, 971, 991. 
enviruner, 1823. 
erranoe, 202. 
eiramneiit, 890, 1068. 
emir, 8S6. 
eschar, 842. 
eeoolurjable, 1853. 
eecolurjablement, 1598. 
escunser, 146, 163. 
eslaisier, 1381. 
espeiz, 1097. 
espenelr, 531, 618. 
espessement, 1127. 
espirit, 143, 805. 
espiritel, 165. 
espiritelment, 77, 2005. 
espurgaciun, 1725, 2008. 
espiirgatoire, 6, 114, 425, 1641. 
espurgier, 121, 540. 
eeteile, 1578, 1614. 
e6tiiide,22. 
esturmir, 824. 
esTanir, 328. 
(bon) 61)^6, 275. 
evangeilles, 287. 
eveschid, 2078. 

Fa^un, 1172. 
faitement, 624. 
&itierement, 878. 
ferine, 2157. 
fenneHre, 844. 
fervent, 578. 
fieble, 891. 
fieblesce, 897. 
iBguie, 840, 1614. 
finablement, 872, 1280. 



flakier, 87, 2298. 
flairur, 1508. 
flambeier, 1277, 1802. 
flame, 1080, 1124. 
flueve, 1251, 1844. 
folur, 2284. 
folne, 1003, 1128. 
fam6e,1830. 
fomus, 1172. 
fundre, 1081. 
forme, 179, 1548. 
fumaise, 1094. 

GfenitaiUes, 1089, 2272. 
genuU, 1207. 
gbiro, 114, 160. 
gloriusement, 1496. 
grace, 2, 262. 
grail, 1096. 
gravele, 1414. 
guaimenter, 1252. 
goamisun, 2166. 

Habit, 556. 
habitacle, 396. 
habitd, 804^ 
banter, 673. 
healme, 808. 
hermite, 2097, 2142. 
hidusement, 892, 1890. 
honestement, 1540, 1998. 
horrible, 86, 840. 
horriblement, 1250. 
humain, 677. 
huntuB, 1874. 

Igneleace, 1159. 
iniquity 763, 1776. 
inobediens, 1695. 
invocadun, 903. 
ira8cu,519. 
isnelement, 1156. 

Jadnte, 1619. 
jellne, 461, 1909. 
joe, 1090. 

joissantment, 1766. 
julse, 150. 
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Juiu, 1916. 

Lai, 1552, 2800. 
laidesoe, 1455. 
language, 280, 1954. 
langur, 2087. 
latimier, 281, 1957 

(y. Qrundrissy Vol. I, p. 628) 

laflT, 1355. 
letece, 1655, 1784. 
letanie, 587. 
licence, 851, 535. 
Ucur, 1197. 
hue, 1505, 2126. 
lotage, 1612, 1638. 

Mace, 1102. 
maintenant, 776, 887. 
maladie, 889. 
malefirtd, 1707. 
mamele, 1068. 
maschier, 418. 
melodic, 1559, 1657. 
memoire, 5, 771. 
merite, 851. 
metal, 1100, 1198. 
miedi, 2249, 2288. 
miiable, 1634, 1877. 
miracle, 198. 
miseiie, 862, 940. 
moniage, 550. 
multitudine, 733, 1199. 
munde (adj.), 2802. 
mustrance, 178. 

Net, 817. 
nuisir, 977. 
numbril, 1206. 
nuirice, 2223. 

Offendie, 520, 584. 
oppressiim, 571, 
ordend, 2064. 
orient, 138. 842. 
orin, 1533, 1632. 
ortil, 1227. 
oficurtd, 1596. 
Paisable, 1662. 
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palfis, 1877. 
palme, 1583, 1632. 
parals, 1806, 1843. 
parewis, 137. 
parfaiie, 720. 
parfundesoe, 20i8. 
parjiuer, 2169. 
parmanable, 119. 
pannananoe, 1886. 
pechier, 118, 1721. 
peiz,1098. 
pel, 1U9. 

penitence, 253, 852. 
perder, 922. 
peididun, 572, 2277. 
periUus, 130^ 1338. 
persona, 707. 
pilier, 689. 
pingun, 1410. 
plaisable, 1661. 
pleinement, 498. 
plentels, 1588. 
pluielz, 1186. 
piedicaciun, 193. 
priur, 347, 475. 
prooessiun, 471. 
proeheinement, 225. 
piofes, 1945. 
profit, 18, 416. 
piopos, 2114. 
puiz, 1305, 1346. 
puipos, 719, 1680. 
puiposement, 446, 554. 
purpoeer, 483. 
purprin, 1618. 
purpris, 2100. 
puiseeir, 298, 1497. 



puireanoe, 127. 

Quinze, 460, 577. 
quinzeine, 498. 

Baemplir, 1820. 
lai, 1125, 1821. 
lain, 1632. 
reangun, 728. 
rechignier, 837. 
reoovier, 1515. 
refermer, 1899. 
regehir, 222, 234. 
regiun, 915. 
lelique, 292. 
repamable, 2198. 
replenir, 329, 1643. 
lesplendir, 1520, 1597. 
resplendissance, 1582. 
168,706. 
revelaciun, 167. 
reverence, 12. 
riul^339. 
romanz, 3, 2299. 
rostir, 1096, 1099. 

Salme, 2190. 
secunt, 195. 
seignier, 468. 
seinement, 963. 
seintement, 381, 1985. 
seintisme, 904. 
sel, 418. 
semblable, 175. 
sermuner, 32, 290. 
serri, 921. 
signe, 169, 197. 



simplement, 707. 
su, 933, 1264. 
subdianoe, 1551. 
substance, 174, 180. 
sufler, 1340. 
Bulphre, 1061. 
Bulphrin, 1124, 1266. 
Bultif, 787. 
sun, 835, 1560. 
surmunter, 1569, 
Bustenir, 1162, 2086. 

Tenebrus, 135. 
tempeste, 1248. 
temptadun, 2215. 
tempter, 2109, 2202. 
terrestre, 1690, 1793. 
testimonidr, 1459. 
tixte, 286. 
trestumer, 457. 
turmentene, 1114. 

nbU,2066. 

Varidr, 1625. 
veille, 296, 1910. 
verable, 755. 
yestement, 709, 1622. 
Testefib:e, 1613. 
yictoiie, 1568. 
vis, a — unques, 1817. 
visitaciun, 1609. 
vulsiu:, 690. 

Wandiches (?), 690. 
waste, 915. 



Adam, 1691, 1720. 
Aflstin, 143. 
Brandan, 2127. 
Cisteus, 1934, 1943. 
Engletere, 1992. 
Estefne,503. 
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APPENDIX 

( I add here the text of the British Mueeum MS., Boyal 13 B viii denoted above as MS. B. 
This finely executed MS., now printed in full for the first time, is fully described by Mr. 
Ward, in his Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum^ Vol. II., p. 436 ff . A careful analysis of its contents also appeared in Dr. O. P. Krapp's 
The Legend of Saint Patricks Purgatory: its later literary history^ p. 6 ff. 

The present diplomatic reprint is made from a copy of the original executed by Mr. J. A. 
Herbert, of the department of Manuscripts, British Museum, and kindly communicated to the 
editor by the owner, Mr. Erapp. The text has been re-compaied with the original.) 

INOIPIT PBBFATIO db PUBOATOBIO 8AN0TI PATBIOIJ* 

(British Museum, Boyal MS. 18 B Till, fo. 100b.) 

Patri suo in christo preqptato domino .H. abbati de sartisi frater M, monachorum de 
saltereia minimum, cum continua salute patri filiua obedientie munua. Jussistis pater uenerande 
ut scriptum nobis mitterem. quod de purgatorio in uesfra me retuli audisse presentia. Quod 
qtiidemeolibentiiM aggredior^ quo ad id explendum patemitatis Vkestre iussione instantius com- 
pellor. Licet enim utilitatem midtorum per me prouenire deeiderem i non nisi iussus tamen talia 
presumerem. Vestajn uero minime lateat i>atemitatem/ me numquam legisse quicqiiam uel 
audissel imde in timore et amore dai tantum proficerem. Et quontam beatum papam gr^gorium 
legimiM multa dixisse de his que erga animas fiunt terrenis exutas. et corporal! narratione 
plurima proposuisse. ut et tristibue negligentium animos terreret. et letis iustorum affectum ad 
deuotionem inflammarett fiducialiue quod iubetis ad profectum simplidum perfidam. In 
multis enim exemplis que proponit ad exitum animarum. angelorum bonorum sine malorum pre- 
sentiam adesse dicit qui animas pro meritis uel ad tormenta pertrahant. uel ad requiem per- 
ducant. [ fo. 101.] Sed et ipeas animas adhuc in corpore positas ante exitum multa aliquando de 
his que uentura sunt super eas sine ex responsione conscientie interiori. sine per reuelationes 
exterius f actas • predsse fatetur. Baptas etiam et iterum ad coixx>ra reductas. uisiones quasdam 
et reuelationes sibi fectas narrare dicit. sine de tormentis impiorum. seu de gaudiis iustorum. 
et in hiis tamen nichil nisi carpoaie uel corporibue simile recitasse. flumina. fiammas. pontes, 
naues. domes, nemora. prata. flores. homines nigros uel candidos. ef cetera qualia in hoc mundo 
Solent uel ad gaudium amari ' uel ad tormentum timeri. Se quoque solutas corporibue manibue 
trahi. pedibus dud. collo suspendi. flagellar], predpitari. et multa huiuemodi. que nostte 
minime repugnant narrationi. Notum est. autem multos multotiens quesisse. qualiter anime a 
corporibue exeant. quopergant. quid inueniant. quid perdpiant. quidue sustineant. Que quia 
nobia sunt abscondita. magis nobia sunt timenda. quam queienda. Quis enim tmquam cum 
securitate in incerto perrexit itineret Hoc uero omnibue certum habetur! quod uitam bonam 
mors mala non sequitur. Et licet usque ad mortem maneat meritum. et post mortem reddatur 
premium t pena tamen poe^ mortem esse didtur. que purgatoria nominatur. in qua hii qui in 
hac uita in quibuedam culpis. iusti tamen et ad uitam etemam predestinati uixerunt. ad t^pus 
[ col. 2 ] crudabuntur ut purgentur. Unde quem admodum a deo corporales pene dicuntur pre- 
parate i ita ipeis penis loca corporalia in quibue sunt dicuntur esse distincta. Creduntur tamen 
tormenta maxima ad que culpa deorsum premit. immo esse, maxima uero gaudia • adque sursum 
per iustidam ascenditur in summo. In medio autem t bona et mala, quod et huic congruere 
uidetur narrationi. Et quidem infemue subtue terram. uel infra terre concauitatem quasi career 
et ergastulum tenebrarum a quibuedam esse creditur / narrattone ista niohilominue asseritur. 

• Bubrio. 
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Ei quod paradisus in oriente et in terra sit! nairatio ista ostendit. ubi fidelium anime a penis 
purgatoriis liberate dicunttir aliquamdiu morari iocunde. Dicit uero beatiM augustinus animas 
defunctorum po8^ mortem usque ad ultimam resurrectionem abditis receptaculis cantineri. sicut 
unaqiieque digna eat' uel in reqiiiem uel in erumpnam. Qtiod et beattia augostinua. et hesLius 
gregoriutf inoorporeos spiritiM dicunt pena oorporalis ignis posse cruciari i ista uidentur etiam 
affirmari narratione. Inpenaueropurgatoriaqiiapos^ezitiimpuiganturelecti! certum e8^ alios 
aliis pliM miniiaue pro meritis cruciari. Qtiod quidem ab hommibtM non possunt diffiniri. quia ab 
eis minime i)ossunt sdri. Ab eis iamea quorum anime a oorporibu8 exeunt, et iterum iubente 
deo ad corpora redeunt i signa quedam c(nrpora]ibu« similia ad demonstrationem spmfualium 
nuntiantur. Quia msi in talibua et -per talia ab animabu« oorporibu« exutis uiderentur! 
[fo. 101b] nullo modo ab eisdem ad corpora reuersis. in corporeuiuentibu8. et corporalia tantum 
sdentibtM intimarentur. Unde et in hac narratione a corporali et mortali homine spiritalia 
dicuntur uideri^ quasi in specie et forma corporali. Quis uero eam mi^i retulerit. et quomodo 
eamagnouerit' in fine narrationis indicabo. Quam quidem nairationem sibenememini! ita 
exorsus est. 

INOIPIT DB PUBOATOBIO SANOTI PATBIOIJ : ^ 

I. Didtur magnum sanctus patriciu8 .' qui a primo est secundum. Qui dum in hybemia 
uerbum dei predicaret. atque miraculis glortosis choruscaret • studuit bestiales hominum illiu« 
I>atrie animos terrore tormentorum infemalium a malo reuocare. et paradisi gaudiorum pro- 
missione in bonum confirmare. Eos uero inquit relator horum bestiales esse ueraciter et ipse 
comperi. Cum enim essem in patria ilia, accessit ad me uir quidam an/e pascha. cano quidem 
capite. et etate decrepita. dicens se corporis et sanguinis chrieti nunquam percepisse sacramentum. 
et in illo die proximo i>asche. se tanti sacramenti uelle fieri participem. Et quontam uidebat me 
et monachum et sacerdotem esse i mihi per confessionem uitam suam manifestare curauit. quatinus 
ad tan^m sacramentum securius posset accedere. Et quoniam illius patrie linguam ignoraui ' 
interpretem michi adhibens i eius confessionem recepi. Qui cum finem confessionis sue f aceret. 
ip8um per interpretem intenogaui. si unquam hominem interfecisset. Qui respondit se pro 
certo nesdiei [col. 2] si plures quam quinque tantum homines interfecisset. Ita dixit! par- 
uipendens et quasi innocens satis esset in eo quod tam paucos ocddisset. Multos uero a se 
uulneratos asseruit. de quibus ignorauit si inde obierint an non. Putabat enim homicidium 
esse non peccatum da[m]pnabile. Cui cum dicerem grauissimum hoc esse peccatum. et in 
hoc creatorem suum dampnabiliter offendisse. quicquid illi pro peccatorum suorum absolutione 
preciperemgratanterBUsdperee^ absque ulla retractf one uelle seperficeret respondit. Habent 
enim hoc quasi naturaliter homines illius patrie. ut sicut sunt alterius gentis homintbus per 
ignorantiam proniores ad malum/ ita dum se errasse cognouerint. promptioies et stabiliores 
sunt ad penitendum. Hec ideo proposui • ut eorum ostenderem bestlalitatem. 

(I)gitur cum beatus patridus ut predixi gentem prefatam et terrore tormentorum. et amore 
gaudiorum ab errore conuertere uoluissetl dicebant se ad chiietum nunquam conuersuros. nee 
pro miraculis que per eum uidebant fieri, nee per eius predicationem. nisi aliquis eorum et 
tormenta ilia malorum ei gaudia bonorum posset intueri. quatinus rebus uisis • certioies fierent 
quam promissis. Beatus uero patricius deo deuotus. etiam tunc.pro salute populi deuotior in 
uigiliis. ieiuniis et ora/tonibus. atque operibus bonis efifectus est, Et quidem dum talibus pro 
salute populi intenderet bonis i plus domt nus ihesus christus el uisibiliter apparuit. dans ei textum 
euuangeliorum et baculum unum. que hue usque pro magnis de(?)preciosis reliquiisin hybemia 
ut dignum est uenerantur. Idem autem baculus pro eo quod ilium domt nus ihesus dilecto suo 
patridocontulit i [fo. 102] baculus ihesus cognominatus eat Quicumque uero in patria ilia summus 
fuerit archiepiscopusf hec habebit. id est textum et baculum. quasi pro signo summi presulatus 
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illiiM iMiiria Sanchan. uero i>atrioium domtnus in locum desertum eduzit. unam foeaam 
rotundam ei intriiiaecufi obscuram ibidem ei ostendii dioens. Quia quisquis ueraciter penitena 
uera fide armattM f oasam eandem ing^ressus. umita diei ac noctia apacio moram in ea facerei • ab 
omnibtM purgaretur toUus uite aue peccaiia. sed et per illam tranaiena mm aolum uiauriM eaaet 
tormenia malorum/ uerom etiam ai in fide conaianfer egvaaet,' gaudia beatorum. Sioque ab 
oeulia eiua dommo diapaiente. iocunditate apiritali repletiM est beattM patridua. tarn pro 
domt ni aui apparitione. quam pro foaae illiiM oetenaione. per qtiam aperabat popu lum ab enoie 
conueraurum. Statimque in eodem looo eedeMam canatnait et beati i>atria augtiatini canonicoa 
uitam apoafolicam aectantea in ea conatituit. Foaaam autem predictam que in cimiierio ea^ 
extra frontem eocleate orientalem/ muio ciicumdedit ei ianuaa aeraaqu^ appoauit. ne quia earn 
auau temerario et aine licencia ingredi preaumeret. Clauem uero cuatodiendam oommendauit 
priori eiuadem eocleate. Ipaiua autem beati patria tempore i multi pemtenda ducti foaaam 
ingieaai aunt • qui regredientea. et tormenta ae maxima perpeaaoa. et gaudia ae uidiaae teatati 
aunt. Quorum relationea iuaait beatua patridua in eadem eodeaia notari. Eoium ergo atteata- 
tibne oepeiunt alii beati patrieii predicattonem auacipere. Et quontam ibidem homo a peooa^ 
pufigatur. locua ille purgatorium aancfi patridi nominatur. Loeua au^em eocleatet reglia 
didtur [ool. 2]. 

(II) Poet obitum autem aancti patridi erat i>rior quidam in eadem eodeaia. uir quidem 
aancte conueraationia. ita decrepitua. nt pre aeneetute non haderet in capite niai tan^mmodo 
dentem «num. Et aicu^ beatua gregoriua dict^. licet aenex ait aanua. ipaa tamen aeneetute aua 
aemper eat infirmua .' uir iste ne aenectutia aue infirmitate uideretur aliia infene moleatiam .' iuxta 
canonicorum dormitorium parari aibi fect^ oellulam. Pono iuniorea frofrea aenem uiaitantee. 
aepe ex amore iocando dicere conaueueiant. Quam diu pater in hac uita uia morarii Quando 
Ills hino abire* Et ille. Mallem fill hino abiie. potiua quam ita uiuere. Fiat uoluntaa dei. 
Hie enim non aentio ntai miaeriam. Alibi uero magnam habebo glort am. Forro ill! canonid 
in cella aenia angeloe audiebant a dormitorio auo aepiua circa eum cantantee. Cantua aufem 
eorum .' hunc habebat modum. Beatua ea tu • et beatua eat deua [sic] qui ea^ in ore tuo. quem nun- 
quam tetigit cibus delectabilis. Eiua enim dbua erat aal! et pania aiocua. Potua aufem eiua 
aquafrigida. Qui tandem utoptauit 5 felidterad domtnum migrauit. Hoc aufem adendum 
quod et tempore sancti patridi. et aliia poafoa temporibua multi hominea purgatorium intraue- 
runt, quorum alii reuersi sunt t aliiinipaoperierunt. Bedeuntiumautemnarrattonesacanonids 
eiuadem lod scripto mandantur. 

(HI) Eat aufem consuetudo tam a aaneto i>atHdo quam ab eiua aucceeaoribua constituta. 
ut purgatorium illud nullua introeat. niai qui ab epiacopo in cuiua eat episoopio lioentiam 
habeat. et qui propriA voluntate illud intrare pro peccods suis eligat. Qui dum ad epiacopum 
uenerit. et ei propoaitum auum manifestaueriti priua eum hortatur [fo. 102&] epiaeopus a tali 
propoaito deaistere. dicens quia multi illud introierunt. qui nunquam ledierunt. Si uero perse- 
ueraueritf perceptia epiacqpi litteria ad locum featinat. Quaa cum prior lod illiua legerit! mox 
eidem homini purgatorium intraie disauadeat. et ut aliam penitentiam eligat! diligenter 
ammonet. ostendens ei in eo multorum periculum. Quod ai perseuerauerit ! introducit eum 
in eccleatam. ut in ea .xv. diebua ieiuniis uacet e/ oro^ionibua. Quibua peractia' conuocat 
prior uidnum clervm. maneque miaaa celebrata. munitur penitena aacra communione. et aqua 
ad idem offidum benedicta aapergatur. sioque cum procesaione et letania ad hostium purgatorii 
deducitur. Prior aufem iterum infeatationem demonum. et multorum in eadem fossa perdi- 
tionem. hoatium ei coram omnibua aperiena denuntiat. Si uero constans in proposito fuerit, 
peroepta ab omnibua aacerdotibua benedictione. et omnium ae commendana ora^ionibua. pro- 
priaqtie manu front! sue signum cruds imprimens! ingreditur. Moxqtie a priore hostium 
obseratur. sioque proceaaio ad eocleaiam reuertitur. qtie die altera iterum mane de eodeaia ad 
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hostium f 0686 regreditur. hostiumqua a i>riQre aperitur . Et si homo reuersu8 fuerit i cam gaudio 
in eodeaiam dedudtur. in qua aliis xv. diebu8 uigiliis et ora^tonibtM intentiM moiatur. Quod 
si die altera eadem hora reuersus non apparuarit- oerdssimi de eius perditione hostio a priore 
obserato* uniuersi reoedunt. 

(IV) Gontigit hutem his temporibu8 naatria. diebu8 ecalicet Begis Stephani militem 
quandam nomine Owein de quo presens eet narratio. ad episcopum in emus episoopatu [ool. 2] 
prefatum est pmgaiorium. oonfessionis gratia uenire. Quern cum pro peocatis increpaiet 
episcopus. illumque grauiter ofifendisse dioeret' intima oontritione cordis ingemuit. sequ6 con- 
dignam penitentiam acturum ad episcopi libitum deuouit. Cumque ei episcopus penitentiam 
secundum peccati modum iniungere uolmsset i respondit. Dum ut asseris factorem meum in 
tan^um offensum habeam- penitentiam omnibus penitentiis grauioiem assumam. Ut enim 
remissionem peocatorum acdpere meieari puigatorium sancti patricii te precipiente ingrediar. 
Episcopus hutem hoc ei presumere dissuasit. aed uirilis animi miles episcopi dissuasioni non 
consensit. Ept acopus wero quamplurimam in eo perditionem ut eum ab hac auerteret intentione 
narrauit. aed uere penitentis et ueie militis animum nullo terrore flectere potuit. Admonuit 
epf Mppus ut monachorum uel canonioorum susciperet habitum. Miles uero lespondit. hoc se 
nulla TcUione facturum. donee pre&tum intrasset purgatorium. "Epiacopus tgi^ur illiua uidens 
penitudinis constantiam' misit per ipeum epistolam illiue loci priori, quatinue eundem peni- 
tentem secundum penitentium morem in purgatorium intromitteret. Quo cum peruenisseti 
cognita ipeiue cauea ei plurimorum perditionem periculumque proposuit. ut eiu« animum ab 
hac intentione leuocaret. Miles uero se grauiter ofifendisse deum reminiscens. et uere penitens* 
fieniore penitudinis. uidt suasionem prions. Prior iigi^ur eum in eccleeiam intromisit. in qua 
secundum morom .xv. diebue ieiuniis et ora^tonibue uacauit. Quibue expletisi a fratribue et 
a uidno clero sicu^ sux>ra scriptum ee^ i ad purgatorium dudtur. ubi iterum [f o. 103] enumeratis 
tormentorum intolerabilium generibue.' dissuasum eat ei a priore huiuemodi subire penam. 
Milite uero constanter in proposito permanentet Hoc a priore dictum accepit. Ecce nunc in 
nomine domtniintrabis. tamdiuperconcauitatemsubtenaneamiturus' donee exeas in campum 
unum. in qua aulam unam inuenies mira arte fabricatam. Quam cum intraueris. statim ex 
parte dei nimdos habebis. qui ti&i quid f acturus es uel passurue diligenter exxx>nent. Illis autem 
exeuntibue. et te solo in ea remanente i statim temptatores aooedent. Sic enim habetur euenisse 
his qui ante te introierunt. tu uero in fide chrieti constans esto. Miles autem uirilem in pectore 
gerens animum.' quod alios audiuit absorbuisse periculum non formidat. Et qui quondam 
ferro munituA pugnis interfuit hominum. modo ferro durior. fide. spe. et iustida de dei miseri- 
cordia presumens omatua. confidenter ad pugnam prorumpit demonum. Prime namque se 
commendans omnium ora/tonibue. et dextera eleuata fronti suo inprimens sancte cruds signa- 
culum' confidenter hilariterque per portam intrauit. Quam i>rior statim de foris obeerauit. et 
cum processione ad ecdedam lediit. 

(V) Miles itaque nooam et inusitatam exeroere cupiens milidam. "pergii audacter licet 
solue ao diutiua confidens in domtno per f oueam. Ingrauesoentibue magis magisque tenebris i 
lucem amisit in breui todt«e claritatis* Tandem ex aduerso lux paruula cepit eunti per foueam 
tenuiter lucem. Nee mora ad campum predictum [fo. 103, col. 2] peruenit et aulam. Lux 
autem ibi non appaniit. niei qualts hie in hieme solet apparere po8^ solis occasum. Aula uero 
parietem non habebat integrum, sed oolumpnis et archiolis erat imdique constructa! in modum 
daustri monachorum. Cumque circa aulam diutiue ambulasset' eiue mirabilem mirando 
structuram. ingressus ee^ in cam. infra cuiue septa uidit eam multo mirabiliorem. Sedit itaque 
in aula aliquandiu. oculos hue illucque iactans • eiue apparatum et pulcritudinem satis admirans. 
Cum Bolus aliquamdiu sedisset. ecce .xv. uiri quasi religiod et nuper rasi albis uestibu« amicti 
domum intrauerunt. et salutantes ilium in nomine domtni consederunt. Et tacentibue alusi 
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waua cum eo loquebaiur. qui quasi prior et eorum dux eaae uidebatur dioens. Benedictu« sit 
omnipotens deus qui in oorde tuo bonum confinnauit propositum. et ipse in te perficiat bonum 
quod inoepit. Et quant am ad purgatorium uenisti ut a peooatis tuis puigeris. aut uiriliter 
ageie ex necessitate compelleris. aut pro ineida quod absit • et anima et corpore penbis. Mox 
e^m ut egressi fuerimu^/ replebitur spirituum immundorum domu« ista. qui ti&igrauia 
inferent tonnenta. et inferre minabuntur grauiora. ad portam qua intrasti te illesum ductuios si 
eis ut reuertaris assenserisl promittent. conantes si uel hoc modo te decipere possint. Et si 
quolibet modo uel tormentorum afflictione uictus. uel minis territu^. seu promissis deceptu« 
illis assensum prebueris* et corpore et anima pariter ut dixi peribis. Si uero firmiter in fide 
spem totam in domtno [fo. 103 &] posueris' ita ut nee tormentis. nee minis, nee promissis eorum 
oesserist sed constanter quasi nichilum contempseris. non solum a peccatis omnibus purgaberis. 
uerum etiam tormenta que preparantur peocatoribuA. et requiem in qua iusti letantur uidebis. 
Deum semper habeas in memoria. et cum te cruciauerint. inuoca dominum iheaum christum. 
Per inuocationem etenim hxdue nominis* statim a tormento liberaberis. Tecum enim non 
possumus hie morari diutiu«. sed omnipotent! deo te commendamu«. Sioque data benedictione 
uiro- recesserunt ab eo. 

(VI) Miles itaque ad noui generis militiam instructus. qui quondam uiriliter oppugnabat 
homines i iam presto est uiriliter certare contra demones. Armis igitur chrisfi munitus expectat. 
quia eum demonum ad certamen primo prouocet. Justide lorica induitur. spe uictorie 
salutisque eteme mens ut capud galea redimitur. scuto fidei protegitur. Habet etiam gladium 
sptrt^us. quod est uerbum deit denote uidelicet inuocans domtnum iheeum chris^um. ut eum 
regio munimine tueatur. ne ab aduersariis infestantibua superetur. Nee eum domtni pietas 
fefellit que confidentes in se fallere nescit. 

Miles f gihir ut dictum eat cum in domo solue sederet i animo imi>auido demonum pugnam 
expectans. subito circa domum cepit audiri tumultua si ac totue comm[o]uereturorbis. Etenim 
si omnes homines et omnia animantia terre. maris, et aeris. totoconamine pariter tumultuarentt 
ut ei uidebatur maiorem tumultum non facerent. Unde nisi diuina uirtute protegeretur/ et a 
uiris predictis commodiue instrueretur.' ipao tumultu amentaretur [fo. 1086, col. 2]. Et ecoe 
po8^ horrorem talis auditue. sequitur horribilior demonum uisibilis aspectus. Uisibiliter efenim 
undique cepit innumera multitude demonum formarum deformium in domum irruere. cachin- 
nando ao deridendo ilium salutare. et quasi per obprobrium dicere. Alii homines qui nobis 
seruiunt. non nisi po8^ mortem ad nos ueniunt. unde ti&i maiorem mercedem recompensare 
debemue/ quod sodetatem nosfram cui studiose deseruistiin tan^um honorare uoluisti- ut 
sicu^ alii diem mortis nolueris expectare. sed uiuendo corpue tuum et animam simul nobis 
tradere. Ut maiorem a nobis remimerationem acdperes' hoc fedsti. Becipies ergo a nobis 
habtmdanter que meruisti. Hue enim uenisti. ut pro peccatis tuis tormenta sustineres. Habebis 
igitur nobiscum quod queris. pressuras uidelicet et ddores. Uerumtamen pro eo quod hactenu« 
nobis seruieris. si nosfris adquiescendo consiliis reuerti uolueris* hoc ti&i pro munere &demu« 
quod ad portam qua intrasti. illesum te ducemus. quatinu^ uiuens adhuc in mundo gaudeas. 
ne totum quod suaue est corpori tuo funditus amittas. Heo ei promiserunt. quia aut tenors 
aut blandiciis eum dedpere uoluerunt. Sed uerus miles christi nee terrore concutitur. neo 
blandimento sedudtur. Eodemenim animo e^ terrentes contempnebat. et blandientes* nichil 
penitue respondens. 

Demones igitur a milite se contempni cementesf hoiribiliter fremebant in eum. struxe- 
runtque in eadem domo maximi incendii rogum ligatisque manibue ao pedibue militem in ignem 
proiecerunt. uncisque ferreis hue illucque per incendium [fo. 104] damantes traxerunt. Pri- 
mitus ergo missus in ignem .' graue sensit tormentum. Sed ubi dd tam regis sui munimine septus 
quam a pref atis uiris nuper instructus • armis militie spiritalis nequaquam oblituA est. Cum 
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enim aduersarii eum in inoendio torrereiit' pii ihesu nomen inuocauit. Statimque de illo 
incendio utpote de primo eorum assidtu liberattia est, Inuocato enim piidimi saluatoris 
nomine- dicto cititia ita extinctus eat tocius incendii rogus' ut nee scintilla inueniretur 
ipsiua. Quod dum miles cemeret audacior efteciua est* constanter animo proponens. eos 
deinoeps non formidare. quos ad inuocationem sancd nomtnis tam &udle conspicit se euinoere 
posse. ^ 

(VII) Relinquentes igitur demones domum.' cum eiulatu et horrido tumultu secum 
traxerunt militem. Egredientes uero- alii ab aliis disoesserunt. Quidam autem eorum militem 
I>er uastam regionem diutius traxerunt. Nigra erat terra, et regio tenebrosa. nee quioquam 
preter demones qui eum traxerunt uidit in ea. Uentua quidem urens ibi flauit. qui uix audiri 
potuit. sed tamen sui rigiditate corpus suum uidebatur perforare. Traxerunt au^em ilium 
uersus fines illos ubi sol oritur in media estate. Cumque illuc euntes uenissent. quasi in fine 
mundi. ceperunt dextrorsum conuerti. et per uallem latissimam contra austrvm tendere. scilicet 
uersus locum quo sol oritur in media hjeme. Illuoqt<e diuertendo* oepit quasi uulgi totiti^ terre 
miserrimos clamores et eiulatu^. e/ fletua audire. et quo magis appropi[nqu]auitl eo clariua 
clamores eorum et Aeius audiuit. 

Tandem itaque tractu demonum latissimum [fo. 104, col. 2J longissimumque i>e7*uenit 
miles in campum. miseriis ac dolore plenum. Finis au/em illiua campi. pre nimia longitudine 
non potuit a milite uideri. Ille itaque campus homtnibu« utriu«qtie senus et etatis in terra 
iacentibtM nudis plenus erat. qui uentre ad terram uerso • clauis ferreis candentibua per manua 
pedesqtie defixis. in terra extendebantur. Hij uero aliquando pre dolore uidebantur terram 
comedere. aliquancfo aufem cum fletu et eiulatu miserabiliter paroe. parce uel miserere clamare* 
sed non erat in loco qui misereri nosset aut parcere. Demones enim inter eos et super eos uide- 
bantur discurrere. qui non oessabant flagris eos dirissimis cedere. Dicunt ei demones. Hec 
tormenta que uides sentiendo experierisl si nostris non adquieueris consiliis. Hoc eat ut a 
proposito cesses et reuertaris. Quod si uolueris! ad portam per quam uenisti te pacifice 
ducentes. illesum te abire permittemua. Hoc aufem eo renuente' prostrauerunt eum in ter- 
ram. et sicut clauis eum transfigere oonati sunt ' sed inuocato ihesu nomine, mchil in eo oona- 
mine profecerunt. 

(VIII) Igitur ab illo campo recedentes. traxerunt militem ad alium. maiori miseria 
plenum. Iste itidem camptia homtnibua utriu^ue sexus et etatis clauis in terra fixis erat 
plenum. Inter istos tamen et alteriue campi miseros hec erat diuersitas. quod illorum quidem 
uentres' istorum dorsa terre herebant. Dracones igniti super alios sedebant. et quasi cedentes 
illos modo miserabili dentibua ignitis laoerabant. Aliorum autem [fo. 1046] oolla uel brachia. 
uel totum corpus serpentes igniti circumgebant. et capita sua pectoribtia miserorum impri- 
mentes ' ignitum aculeum oris sui in cordibu« eorum infigebant. Bufones etiam mire magni- 
tudinis. et quasi ignei uidebantur super quorundam pectora sedere et rostra sua deformia 
infigentes! quasi eorum oorda conarentur extrahere. Qui ita fixi et afflicti' a fletu et eiulatu 
nunquam cessabant. Demones etiam inter eos. et super eos transcurrentes. flagris eos uehe- 
menter cedendo cruciabant. Finis hutue campi pre sui longitudine uideri non potuit. nisi in 
latitudine qua intrauit et exiuit. In transuersum enim campos pertransiuit. Hec inqteiunt 
demones que uides tormenta patierist nisi ut reuertaris assenseris. Cumque eos contempsisset 
oonati sunt sicut et superius clauis figere. sed non potuerunt ' audito ihe«u nomine. 

(IX) Transeimtes igitur inde * duxerunf demones militem in tercium campum. miseriis 
plenum. Iste efenim campus hominihua utriu^tie sexus et etatis plenum erat. qui ita in terram 
clauis ferreis candentibuaqtie fixi iacebant* ut pre multitudine clauorum a summitate capitum 
usque ad digitos pedum, locus uacuus non inueniretur. quantum digiti uniu« summitate tegere- 
tur. Isti uero uix uocem ad clamandum formare potuerunt. sed sicut homi7»es qui morti proximi 
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sunt* ita utcumqua uooem emiserunt. Nudi et isti sicut oeteri uidebantiir. et uento frigido et 
urente. flagrisqua demonum cruciabantur. Hec inquiunt demones [fo. 1046, ool. 2] tormenta 
patieris. si nobis ut reuertaris non assenseris. Et cum eum contempnentem eorum oomminationes 
Agere uoluissent 1 inuocauit nomen ihesn christi. nee quicquam ampliiM ibidem ei f acere potuerunt. 

(X) Hinc ergo militem trahentes* peruenerunt in quartum campum multis igmhua 
plenum, in quo omnia genem inuenta sunt tormentorum. Alii suspendebanticr catenis igneis 
p^r pedes, alii per mantis, alii per capillos. alii per brachia, alii per tibias capitibus ad ima 
uersis. et sulphureis flammis immersis. Alii in ignibus pendebant. uncis ferreis in oculis fixis. 
uel auribtM. uel naribtis. uel faucibtis. uel mamillis. aut genitalibus. Alii fomacibu« sulfureis 
cremabantur. alii quasi super sartagines urebantur. alii uerubus igneis transfixi ad ignem 
assabantur. quos demonum alii uertunt. alii diuersis metallis liquescentibus. deguttauerunt. quos 
tamen omnes discurrentes demones flagris ciciderunt. Omnia genera tormentorum que excogitari 
possunt • ibidem uisa sunt. Ibi etiam uidit quosdam de suis quondam sociis. et eos bene oQgnouit. 
Eiulatuse/clamoresmiserorum et Aeius quos audiuit' nulla suffieit hominum exprimere lingua. 
Hii BLutem campi non solum cruciatis homtnibus. sed etiam pleni erant excruciantibus demonibus. 
Cumque Ulum ibidem torquere uoluissent t inuocato ihesu chrtsfi nomi?te. mansit illesus. 

(XI) Cumque transissentinde! apparuit anfe eos rota ignea mire magnitudinis. cuitis radii e/ 
canti [fo. 105] unciis igneis erant undique circumsepti. in quibus singuli homines infixi pendebant. 
Huius dum rote medietas sursum in aere stabat. alia medietas in terra deorsum mergebatur. Flamma 
uerotetrisulphureique inccndii de terra circa rotam surgebat. et in ea pendentes miserrime torrebat. 
Hoc inquiunt demones quod isti patiuntur patieris. nisi reuerti uolueris. Que tamen tolerant priue 
uidebis. Demones igitur ex utraque parte alii contra alios uectes ferreos inter rote radios impun- 
gentes. eam tanta agilitate rotarunf / ut in ea pendentium omnino nullum ab alio uisu posset discer- 
nere. quia pre nimia celeritate cursus sui uidebatur circulus igneus integer esse. Cumque iactassent 
eum super rotam. et in aerem rotando leuassentt inuocato christi nomine descendit illesus. 

(XII) Prooedentes igitur inde cum milite demones. traxerunt eum uersum domum unam 
grandem horribiliter fumigantem. cuius latitudo nimia fuit. Longitudo uero tanta t ut illitis 
non possit ultima uidere. Cum hutem adhuc ab ea aliquantum longius essent. pre nimio calore 
qui inde exhibat substitit. procedere formidans. Dixerunt ergo ei demones Quid tardas! 
Balnearium est quod uides. Uelis. nolis. illuc usque progredieris. in eo cum ceteris balneabis. 
Ceperunt au^em de domo ilia miserrimi fletus et planctus audiri. Introducttcs au^em domum t 
uidit diram uisionem et horrendam. Etenim domtis illius pauimentum fossis rotundis [fo. 105, 
ool. 2] erat plenum, que sibi inuicem ita coherebant. ut uix inter eas aut nullatenu^ iri potuisset. 
Elrant aufem fosse singule metallis diuersis ac liquoribtis feruentibus plene. In quibus utriusque 
sexus et etatis mergebatur hominum multitudo non minima. Quorum alii omnino erant immersi. 
alii usqtie ad supercilia. alii ad oculos. alii ad labia, alii ad colla. alii ad pectus, alii ad umbilicum. 
alii ad femora, alii ad genua, ali j ad tibias. alii uno iantum pede tenebantur. alii utraque manu 
uel una tan^ummodo. Omnes pariter pre doloro plangentes clamabant et flebant. Ecce 
inquiunt demones cum istis balneabts. Subleuantesqtie militem.' oonati sunt eum in unam 
fossarum proicere. Sed audi to christi nomine' defeoerunt in suo conamine. 

(XIII) Reoedentes au^em a loco Ulo' perrexerunt contra montem unum. in quo utriusque 
sexus et diuerse etatis super digitos pedum, curuatam tantam uidit sedere multitudinem 
nudorum hominum/ quod pauci uiderentur ei omnes quos ante uiderat. Hii omnes quasi 
mortem cum tremore prestolantes 1 uersus aquilonem intendebant. Cumque miraretur miles 
quid hec misera multitudo prestolarotur.' ait unua demonum ad ilium. Forte miraris. quid 
cum tanto timore populus hie expectat. Nisi nobis consentiens reuerti uolueris ! scies quid tam 
tremebtmdus expectat. Vix demon uerbum finierat i et ecce ab aquilone uentus turbinis ueniebat. 
qui et ipsos demones et quern duxerunt militem. totumque [fo. 1056] populum ilium arripuit. et 
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in qtfoddam fiumen f edidutn ac frigidissimum flentem et miserabiliter eiulantem longe in aliam 
montis partem proiecit. in quo inestimabili frigoie uexabantur. et cam niterentur de aquiB 
emeiiG^ere^ coirentee demones super aquas, eos inoessantes immeroerunt. At miles adiutoria 
sui non immemorf nomen ipsitM reclamans. in alia ripa se stne mora repperit. 

(XIV) Neodum militis christi demones iniuria satiatif aooedentes trazerunt eum contra 
austnim. Et eooe uidit ante se flammam teterrimam. et sulfureo fetoze putentem/ quasi de 
puteo quodam asoendere. et quasi homines nudos et igneos utriueque sexue et etatis diuerse 
sicut scintillas ignis sursum in aere iactari. qui et flammarum ui deficientei redderunt iterum 
in puteo et igna Quo approximante* dixerunt militi demones. Iste flammiuomue puteus. 
inf end est intioitue. Hie est habitatto noatra. ^t quontdm nobis hucusque seruisti i hie stne 
fine nobtecum manebis. Omnes enim qui nobis seruiunti hie sine fine nobiscum manebunt. 
Quo si semel intraueiis. in etemum et anima et eorpore peribis. Si tamen nobte oonsenserist 
illesus ad propria lemeare poteris. HIo uero de dei auzilio presumente. illorumque promissa 
spementei predpitauenmt se demones in puteum. trahentes secum militem. Et quo pro- 
fundiue descendit. eo latiorem puteum inuenit. sed et grauiorem penam pertulit. Adeo 
namque fuit intolerabilis i ut pene sui saluatoris sit oblitue nomtnis. Deo tamen inspirante [f o. 
1056, col. 2] rediens ad se ^ ut potuit nomen iheeu chrieti damauit. Statimque uis flamme cum 
leliquis sursum eum in aerem pioiectt. Descendensque iuzta puteum / solue aliquandiu stetit. 
Cumque scab ore puteisubtrahensstetisseti ignorans quo se uerteret. egressi sunt alii demones 
de puteo. ab eo ut ita dixerim ignoti. Qui dixerunt ei. Quid ibi stas i Quod hie eaaei inf emus i 
tibi dixerunt sodi nosfri. Mentiti sunt. Oonsuetudinis noetre semper est mentiri. ut quos non 
possumue per uerum/ fallamue per mendadum. Non eet hto infemue. sed nunc ad infemum 
duoemus te. 

(XV) Inde igltur trahentes militem eum magno tumultu et horribilL peruenerunt ad 
flumen guoddam latissimum et f etidum. totum guasi sulfurd inoendii flamma coopertum. demo- 
numque multitudine plenum. Dixerunt ergo ei. Sub isto flammante fiuminei noueris infemum 
esse. Ultra flumen illud quod uidebatur. pons unue protendebatur. Dixeruntque demones ad 
militem. Opontet te per huno pontem transire. nos aufem uentos et turbines commouentes. de 
ponte proidemue te in flumen. Socii uero noetii qui in eo sunt • te captimi in infemum demer- 
gent. Volumue tamen te priue probare. quam tutum tf&i sit per ilium transire. Tenentes 
igitur manum eius. fricabant eaper pontem. Erant aufem in eodem ponte tria. transeuntibue 
ualde formidanda. Frimum uidelicet. quia ita lubricue eiat. ut etiam d latissimue eeaei, aut 
uix aut nullatenue quis in eo pedem figere posset. Secundum quod ita strictue et giadlis erat i 
[f. 106] ut uix aut nuUo modo in eo aliquis stare uel ambulare posse uidebatur. Terdum/ quod 
adeo alte protendebatur in aere. ut etiam hoiribile uideretur ad ipdue altitudinem oculos erigere. 
Si tamen inquiunt adhuc nobis assenseris ut reuertarisi etiam ab hoc discrimine securus ad 
patriam remeare poteris. Cogitans autdm intra se fidelis durisfi miles de quantis eum periculis 
liberauerit aduocatue eiue piissimus i ipdue inuooato nomine, cepit super pontem pedetemptim 
inoedere. Nidiil igitur lubrid sub pedibue sentiens. firmiue incedebat in domt no confidens. Et 
quo altiue ascendit* eo spatiodorem pontem inuenit. Et eooe poe^ paululum tantum creuit 
pontis latitudo' ut etiam duo carra exdperet sibi obuiantia. 

Porro demones qui militem illuc usque perduxerant. ulteriue progredi non ualentesf ad 
pedem pontis steterunt. quad lapsum militis prestolantes. Uidentes aufem eum libere transire 5 
ita damoribtte aerem concusserunt. ut intole[ra]bilior d uideretur huiue honor damoris i quam 
preteritarum aliqua penarum quam sustinuerat ab ipns. Cemens tamen eos subsistere. nee ultra 
progredi ualere i piique ductoris sui reminiscens. securiue incedebat. Demones au^em supra fiumen 
discurrentes uncos 8U08 ad eum iaciebant. sed illesus abeis'preteiiit. Securus tandem procedens^ 
uidit latitudinem pontis in tantum excrescere. ut uix ex utraque parte posset aquam inspicere. 
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[HoMiLT 1.] Oomparentur «rgo kan'ssimi passiones hmus uite prediciorum looorum tor- 
m^ntiB et miserie. Qtiod ri igitur inuioem opponantur [fo. 106, ool. 2] in mentis statera' quasi 
inoomparabilis arena multitudo maris, leuissime comparata pluuie. grauior apparebit eorundem 
looorum inestimabUw miseria. Cameis ut credo motibtM sane mentis nemo delectabitur. quatti 
din piuo mentis intuitu talia oontemplabitur. Et quibtis grauis et aspera uidetur in monasterio 
sui ipsius pro obiiato temporals abnogatio- reminiscatur oro qiiam amara sit illorutti tormento- 
Tum diutuma excnidatio. Ineompa[ra]biliter enitii leuior est uita claustralw. et districtissime 
regule rigor discipline oenobialis. ut tam oorporum quam animarum neoessaria stne soUidtudine 
qii6runtur. qtiatn supradiota penarum loca' in qiiibtis miseri pro peocatis in hac uita non 
emendatis. non iantum maximis Bed etiatii minimis n^ligenter multiplicatis • diutuma miseria 
crudari creduntur. Sunt aufem peooato que minima uel parua siue leuia dicuntur. non quia 
parua uel leuia sintl Bed qtumiam in hac uita uere penitentibus leuiter a deo dimittuntur. 
Quod si quis emendanda in futurum distulerit oontempnendo* non leuia Bed grauia tmmo 
grauissima in penis ea sentiet experiendo. Nemo se de peooatorutn leuium leuitate quia ita 
appellantur blandiendo seduoat. Quanto etenim fuerint leuiora i tanto fit culpe grauioris eorum 
in intemi iudicis examine oorrigendi negligentia. NuUum igitur omnino peocofum paruum 
estimaie debemue. Anselmue. Utinam districtue index parui existimaiet aliquod peoco^um. 
Nonne omne peccohim per preuaricationetn deum exhonorati Quod ergo peocatum audet 
[f o. 1066] quis dioere paruum / Deum enim exhonorare. quis sane mentis dicturue est paruum / 
Quid respondebimue cum exigetur a nobte usque ad ictum oculi totiue uite presentiB cursus' 
Tunc quippe condempnabitur quioquid in nobis inuentum fuerit operis odosi uel sermonis. 
uel etiam sUentii inemendatum usque ad minimam cogitationem. Quis uel mente captue 
audeat affirmare peccata fore leuia. quibue amara debetur gehenna* Ue quot peccata 
proruent ibi ex inprouiso quasi ex insidiis. que modo paruipendimus. Gerte plura et forsitan 
terribiliora his. que grauia iudicamue. Quot. que non esse mala putamue. quot etiam que 
nunc sub spede religionis uelata bona ualde existimamue / ibi nudata facie apparebunt teterrima. 
Ibi procul dubio redpiemue prout in corpore gessimue. siue bonum siue malum, tunc cum iam 
non erit tempue misenoordie. tunc cum penitentia non ledpietur. cum emendatio non promit- 
tetur. Hec aufem karisetmi non mea. sed sancforum patrum sunt uerba. Hie hie cogitemue 
que gessimue. et que in futuro pro his accepturi sumue. Si multa bona, pauca mala* multum 
gaudeamus. Si multa mala, pauca bona* multum lugeamue. O peccator inutilis. nonne hec 
tibi suffidunt ad immanem rugitum. ad elidendum sanguinem et medullas in lacrimas. Ve 
mirabilis duritia. ad quam confringendam leues sunt tam giaues mallei. Augeamue ergo 
miseri. augeamue superioribue erumpnis pondue. addamue tenoiem super tenorem. ululatum 
super ululatum. Nam ipse nos [f o. 1066, col 2] iudicabit. ad cuius contumeliam spectat i quioquid 
ordiniB et uoti preuaricator inobediens deo et dei personam inter nos gerentibue peccauerit. 
Meminerimus dilectissimi uoti quod sponte deo uouimue. et ipeiue uicariis. Exigetur enim a 
nobis usque ad nouissimum quadrantem. aut hie cum benignitate et misericordia • aut in futuro 
quod absit cum seueritate et iustida. Ille quidem iudicabit. qui cum esset deo patri coequalis ' 
pro nobf e factue obediens usque ad mortem, ut nos a superbia ad humilitatem. ab inobedientia 
ad obedientiam inclinaret. sed potiue subleuaret. Ergo ad humilitatem domimi confundafur 
elatio semi. Augustinue. Intueamtur karisetmi domini humilitatem. Intueamur inquam 
duloem natum dei. toto corpore in crucis patibulo pro nobis extensum. Gemamus manue 
innoxias. pio manantes sanguine. Consideremue inerme latus' crudeli perfossum cuspide. 
Uedeamue immaculata uestigia. que non steterunt in uia peccatorum. sed semper 
ambulauerunt in lege domini. diris terebrata dauis rubente sanguinis tmda. O mirabilis 
censure conditio. O inestimabilis misterii dispositio. Nos inique agimue/ et ipse pena 
multatur. Nos f acinus admittimue/ et ipse plectitur ultione. Nos crimen committimusf 
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ip0e torture subicitur. No8 sup^bimtM/ ipae humiliatur. No8 tnmemus* ipae attenuatur. 
Nos prelatis ncwfris inobedientes sumica/ ipae patri suo obediens. scelus luit inobedientie 
nofffie. Nos obedientes [fo. 107] gule diuersa fercula qtierimua. et ipse inedia pro nobis 
a£Scitur. Nos ad illicitam arborem rapit concupisoentia i ipsum perfecta caritas pro nobis ducit 
ad crucis supplicia. Nos presumimtia uetitum .' ef ipae subiteculeum. Nos iocando delectamur 
cibo. et ipae condolendo nobia laborat in patibulo. Nobia nam lasciuiens conridet eua' ipai 
uero plorans oompatitur maria. Die age die cenobita. qui dum corripms. dum ad emendan- 
dum ad ueniam petendam citaris' recusas. lecalcitras. leclamans inflaris. prorumperis in uerba 
malitie. ad excusandas ezcnsationes in peocatis. Die queso quid superbis. cum sis puluis et 
dnis' O ceca elatio. O insensibilis tumor, ad quefTi oompungendum sunt obtunsi tarn acuti 
aculei. Ck>mpungamur ergo toriaatmi et humiliemur coram ipao qui pro nobis humilis et 
obediens f actus est' non iantum deo patri. Bed etiam hominibua. Scriptum qtiippe est. Et 
erat subdittia illia. Dulce quod mandatum dedit nobia. ut diligamica inuicem. Et nouimua 
quis ait. Increpasti superbos. maledicti qui declinanf . a. mandatis tuia. Preceptum quogue 
dedit nobia desidarabile dicens. Petite et accipietis. Quid precipit ut petamua.' Aurum. 
argentum. preciosam mundi substantiamf Absit. Non enim expedit ut ea petamusf qua se 
petentes interimunt. Quid ergo* Ueniam. Non igitur erubescamus nos ab eo ueniam petere 
pro propriis delictis. qui pro ipais innocens tot et tantis affectus est obprobriis. [fo. 107, col. 2] 
Quicumqua tgifur animo ueniam postulauerit* presto est ut tribuat. Et qui non ex animo petitl 
uel omnino non petit, certe non accipit. Ipae enim nouit abscondita cordis. Ue tumidis in pre- 
senti ueniam petere contempnentibua. De his procul dubio scriptum est. Peocator cum in pro* 
fundum uenerit' contempnet. Hii quogue in laboribua hominum non sunt! et cum hominibua 
non fiagellabuntur. Sed quia hie eos tenuit superbia^ sepelientur in puteo in iniquitate et 
impietate sua. Attendat karitas uea/ra. Dictum quippe est militi. Uniuersi qui pro peocatis 
purgandis extra os putei in quibualibet locis cruciantur/ hii sunt qui in presenti uita peniten- 
tiam egerunt. et nondum peracta si6i iniuncta penitentia ab hac uita discedentes i pro culparum 
qtcalitate in tormentis detinentur. Statim ergo poa^ commissa ducti uera penitentia ueniam 
postulantes. statim aut hie aut in futuro liberantur. Qui si corde duro et impenitenti usque ad 
extrema uite presentis penitere distuleri[n]t i et si uere penitere uideantur. timendum ualde est' 
ne etiam eorum tormenta usque ad hutus seculi finem perdurent. Hij tamen omnes per bene- 
ficia que pro ipsis in presenti &unt.' a predictis suppliciis cotidie liberantur. Transeamua 
igitur kartaaimi sepiua mente per hec loca tormentorum. Patres uostros. et matres. frafres. 
et SQiores. ceterosque cognates, amioosque quondam nobia kariaaimos. qui forsitan ibi torguen- 
tur uisitantes. crebris uigiliis et ora^ionibua insistendo. missarum solempnia cum eoncentu 
psalmorum celebrando. elemosinas largiendo. scientes quia quicquid pro ipsis laboris subieri- 
mus' nobia ipais impendimus. Et si eos in corpore cruciari cemeremua. et cum possemua a 
tormentis eos eruere negligeremua/ nonne infideles filii cQgnati et amici iudicaremur/ Multo 
quidem infideliores sunt • qui dum possunt. missis, psalmis. predbua. elemosinis. de predictis 
tormentis sues quondam kariaaimos eruere non satagunt. Testatur enim sanctus Gregoriua 
penas eorum qui salvaTidi sunt istis mitigari. et adnichilari remediis. Nobis ergo summopere 
cauendum est ' ne dum hee in eccleaia pro eorum liberatione fiunt. rebua ociosia potiua quam 
orationi uacemua. Hee aufem ad eorum correptionem dico. qui pro causis minimis inter missarum 
solempnia chorum psallentium sine necessitate sepissime deserunt. quos nulliua obendientie 
sollicitudo. sed sola mentis extrahit et expellit euagatio. Terreant kariaaimi nos tormenta 
supradicta. sed multo magis dies ilia omnium extrema. Quid torpemua peccatoresS Dies 
iudicii uenit. Juxta est dies domini magnua. iuxta et uelox nimis. Dies ire dies ilia, dies tribu- 
lationis et angustie. dies calamitatis et miserie. dies tenebrarum et caliginis. dies nebule et 
turbinis. dies tube et clangoris. O uox diei domini amara. Quid dormimua tepidii Quid 
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donnimti« S Qui non expergiaciiur. qui non contremit ad tarn terrificum tonitruum. non dormit. 
Bed mortuuA est. Ibi ibi apparebit iudez uiuorum et mortuorum christtis iheaus nunc patientissi- 
mus. tunc districtissimus. clementissimua nunc^ iustissimu^ tunc. Ue ibit ueniam [fo. 1076, col. 
2] petere contempiieiitibu« hie. O angustie. Hinc erunt accusantia peccafa. inde terrens iustida. 
Subtu^ patens horridum chaos infemi' desuper iratu« iudez. Intu« uiens consciencia' foris 
ardens mundus. Si iustua uiz saluabitur. peocator sic apprehensu^ in quam partetn se 
premet! Constrictus ubi latebit. quomodo parebiti Latere erit inpossibile. apparere intolera- 
bile. Illud desiderabit et nusquam erit. istud ezecrabitur et ubiqu^ erit. Quid- Quid tunc' 
Quid erit tuTicl Quis eruet de manibu8 deii Vnde consilium/ Unde salus* O. Quis eat 
qui dicitur magni consilii angelus- Quis est qui dicitur saluator. ut an^e quam ueniat 
dies ilia nomen eiu« uociferemur/ Jam ipae eat* iam ipse eat iheaua. Ipae idem est iudez. 
int^ cuiu« mani<« tremimica. Bespira iam o peocator. respira ne desperes. Ipse plus ihesus. 
ipae est* cuius nominis non immemor miles noster a tot et tantis tonnentis misertoorditer 
eripitur. cuius audito nomine t fortitudo de monum eneruatur. penarum asperitas hebetatur. 
ab ipsius infernalis putei gurgite miles mirabiliter liberatur. Prosequamur ergo karissiud 
militem nostrum, a quo necessario tam longe digressi sumus. qui eodem pio ihasu duoe iam 
pertransiuit per ignes et aquas, et uideamus si forte eduzerit eum adhuc in refrigerium. ut 
cuius miseriis et calamitatibus compatiebamur/ illius e^idm solatii participes efficiamur. et 
quorum oorda ad compassionem pietatis forte non flezerun^ tristia tormentorum. deuotione 
saltem et affectu flectant succedentia gaudiorum [fo. 108]. 

(XVI) Prooedens tgifur miles iam liber ab onmi demonum uezacionef uidit asde se murum 
quendam magnum et altum in acre erectum Erat autem murus iUe mirabilis. et incomparandi 
deooris structure. In quo muro portam unam clausam uidebat. que metallis diuersis lapidibusque 
preciosis omata. mirabili fulgore radiabat. Cui cum appropinquasse^. eed adhuc quasi spatio 
dimidii miliarij abeeset' porta Ula contra eum apcrta est* et tante suauitatis odor ei occurrens 
per earn eziit! ut sicut uidebatur. si totus mundica in aromata uerteretur/ non uinceret huius 
magnitudidem suauitatis. Tantasque uires ez ea peroepit suauitate' ut ezistimaret se tormenta 
que pertulerat iam posse sine molestia sustinere. Bespiciensque intra portam. patriam solis 
sp[l]endorem claritate nimia uincente lustratam/ uidit. et nimirum introire cupiuit. Beatus 
homo cui talis aperitur ianua. Nee fefellit militem/ qui ilium eo uenire permisit. Cum enim 
adhuc aliquantulum longius esset^ egressa es^ in occursum eius cum crudbus et uezillis. et 
cereis. et quasi palmarum aurearum ramis processio talis ac tanta. quanta in hoc mtmdo 
prout estimauit nunquam uisa est. Ibi uidit homines unius cuiusque ordinis ac leligionis. 
diuerse etatis et utriusque sezus. Alios quasi archlepiscopos. alios ut eptscqpos. alios tit 
abbates. canonicos. monachos. presbiteros. et singulorum graduum sanc^e ecdeete ministros ' 
Sacris uestibus ordini suo congruentibus indutos. Omnes uero tam clerici quam laid eadem 
forma uestium uidebantur [fo. 108, col. 2] induti' in quadeo seruierunt in seculo. Militem 
uero cum magna ueneratione et leticia susceperunt. eumque cum concentu sedulo* inaudite 
armonie secum perduoentes* x>er portam introierunt. Finito uero concentu. et soluta pro- 
cessione* secedentes duo seorsum quasi archiepiscopi. militem in suo comitatu susceperunt. 
secumque duzerunt. quasi patriam et eius amenitatis gloriam ei ostensuri. Qui cum eo 
loquentest primo benedizerunt deum. qui eius animum in tonnentis tanta corroborauit 
constantia. Ipsis tgifur iUum per amena patrie ducentibus/ hue illuoque transiens. multo 
plura quam ipse uel aliquis hominum peritissimus lingua uel calamo possit ezplicara delecta- 
bilia iocundaque prospeztY. Tanta uero lueis erat ilia patria claritate lustrata! ut sicu^ lumen 
lucerne solis oboecatur splendore. ita solis claritas meridiana posse uideretur obtenebrari 
lucis illius patrie mirabili fulgore. Finem uero patrie pre nimia ipsius magnitudine scire non 

8 Inserted in the margin at end of the line, by a different next line has been erased. Other HSS. (among them CIgK) 
bnt contemporary hand; a word at the beginning of the read«aecuto. 
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potuit. nisi iantum ex ea parte qua per portam intrauit. Erat autem tota patria quasi prata 
amena atque uiientia diuersis floribu« fructibu^qua herbanim multiformium et arborum decx>- 
ratai quorum at ait odore iantum sine fine uixisset. si ibidem sibi permanare licmsset. Nox 
illam nunqtiam obscurat. quia splendor earn purissimi celi perhenni claritate perlustrat. Tan- 
tamque iiidit in ea sexua utriu^ue multitudinem hominum^ quantam in hac uita neminem 
estimabat unquam iiidisse mortalium. Quorum alij in his alii in aliis locis per conuentu^ dis- 
tincti oommanebant • [fo. 1066] et tamen prout uoluerint alii de istis in illas. alii de iUt8 in 
istas cateruas cum letitia transibant. Sioque fiebat ut et alii de aliorum uisione gauderent. et 
alii de aliorum uisitatione feliciter exultarent. Chori per loca choris assistebant. dulcisque 
armonie conoentu deo laudes resonabant. et aicut stella differt a stella in claritate' ita erat 
quedam differentia conoors in eorum uestium et uultuum claritatis uenustate. Alii enim induti 
uestitu uidebantur aureo. alii argenteo. atque alii uiridi. purpureo. iacinctino. oeruleo. candido. 
Forma tamen habitue' qua singuli utebantur in seculo. Forma etenim uestis ' indicabat militi 
cuiue quilibet in seculo meriti fuerit uel ordinis. Quorum habitue uariue color' uarie uidebatur 
claritatis splendor. Alii quasi reges coronati incededant. alii palmas aureas in manibue gesta- 
bant. Talium igi^r et tantorum fuit in ilia lequie iustorum militi delectabilis conspectuel nee 
minor eorundem armonie suauis et ineffabiliter dulcis auditus. Undique sanctorum audiuit 
concentum. deo laudes personantium. Singuli uero de propria felicitate gaudebant. sed et de 
singulorum gaudio* singuli exultabant. Tantaque patria ilia odoris suauitatis repleta erat 
fragrantia ; ut uiuere uiderentur habitantes in ea. Omnes uero qui militem intuebantur ! deum 
benedicentes de eiue aduentu quasi de fratema ereptione a morte gratulabantur. Uidebatur 
ibi quodam modo de ipeiue aduentu quasi noua exultatio fieri. Omnes [f. 1086, col. 2] exulta- 
bant f undique sanctorum melodia resonabat. Nee eetum nee frigue ibi sentiebat nee qtiod ullo 
mocto posset offendere uel nocere quicquam uidebat. Omnia ibi placata. omnia placita. omnia 
grata. Multo plura uidit in ilia lequie' quam aliquis hominum unquam loqui sufficeret aut 
scribere. His igitur ita completisi dixerunt pontifioes ad militem. Eoce frafer auxiliante deo 
uidisti ' qtiod uidere desiderasti. Uidisti enim hue ueniendo tormenta peccatorum. hie au^em 
uidisti requiem iustonim. Benedictue sit creator et redemptor omnium qui t»6i tale dedit pro- 
positum. cuiue gratia per tormenta transiens constanter egisti. Nunc autem karieet me nosse 
te uolumue que sunt ilia que uidisti tormentorum loca * sed et que sit ista tante beatitudinis patria. 
(XVII) Patria igitur ista terrestris ee^ paradisus. de qua propter inobedientie culpam 
eiectus est adam prothoplastus. Fostquam enim inobediens deo subici contempsit* ultra 
uidere que uides. immo incomparabiliter maiora gaudia non potuit. Hie enim ipsius dei uerba 
sedulo audierat. cordis mundicia et celsitudine uisionis interne. Hie beatorum angelorum 
uisione perfrui poferat. Cum autem per inobedientiam a tanta beatitudine oeddisset • etiam 
lumen rationis qt<o lustrabatur amisit. Et quia cum in honore eeeet non intellexfY. oomparatue 
eat iumentis insipientibus. et similie fcu:tu8 est illis. Huius aufem uniuersa posteritas. ob ipeiue 
inobedientie culpam' sicuf et ipee mortis suscepit sententiam. Odetestabile scelus inobedi- 
entie. Motue tandem pietate piissimue deus noe^er super humani generis miseriamf filium 
suum unigenitum [f . 109] incamari constituit dominum nostrum iheeum chrie^um. cuiue fidem 
susdpientes ! per baptismum tam ab actualibue quam ab originali peccato liberi. ad istam 
patriam redire meruimue. Uerum quod fidei susceptionem per fragilitatem creberrime peccaui- 
musi necesse erat ut per penitentiam ueniam actualium impetraremue. Fenitentiam enim 
quam ante mortem uel in extremis positi suscepimue nee earn in uita peregimue ' poe^ camis 
solutionem in locis que uidisti penalibue. alii maiori. alii minoris temporis spatio secundum 
modum culparum' tormenta luendo persoluimue. Omnes autem ad hanc requiem per ilia 
loca transiuimtie. O transitue inestimabiliter horribilis. Similiter et omnes quos in singulis 
locis penalibue uidisti. preter eos qui infra os putei infemalis detinentur. poetquam purgati 
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fuerint. tandem ad istam requiem uenientee saluabuntur. Sed et ootidie quidam purgati 
ueniunt. quos suscipientee sicut et te suaoepimtiat cum gaudio hue introducimtia. Eorum uero 
qui in penis sunii nullus nouit quam diu toiquebitur. Per missas Bxitem et psalmos et 
oraf tones, et elemosinas. quotiens pro eis fiunt^ aut eorum tormenta mitigantur. aut in minora 
6^ tolerabiliora transferuntur. donee omnino per talia beneficia liberentiir. Ad hunc autem 
locum quietis cum uenerint ' quam diu hie mansuri fuerint nesciunt. Nulltia enim nostrum hoc 
scire potest de se i quam diu hie debeat ease. Sicut enim in locis penalibua secundum culparum 
quantitatem moraiidi perdpiunt [f. 109, col. 2] spadumt ita et qui hie sumus secundum merita 
bona plua minuaue morabitur in ista requie. Et licet a penis omnino liberi simus • ad supemam 
sanctorum leticiam nondum ascendere digni sumua. Diem tamen et terminum nostre promo- 
tionis in meliusi nemo noe^rum nouit. Ecoe hie ut uides in magna requie Bvanus, Sed post 
terminum singulis eonstitutum i in maiorem transibimue. Cotidie enim sodetas nostrs, quodam 
modo crescit et decrescit. dum singulis diebua et a penis ad nosi et a nobie in celestem para- 
disum ascendunt. 

(XVIII) His dictisi assumentee militem secum in montem unum. iusserunt ut sursum 
aspiciens' diceret cuiusmodi colons ei supra se celum uideretur. Quibua ille respondit. Auro 
mihi simile uidetur ardenti in fomace. Hee inquiunt est porta celestis paradisi. Hac introeunt i 
qui a nobis sumuntur in celum. nee te latere debet i quod cotidie pascit nos domt nus semel cibo 
celeeti. Qualie aufem fuerit dbue ille quamque delectabilie ' iam deo donante nobtscum g^tando 
senties. Uizque sermone finite! quasi flamma ignis de oelo descendit. que totam patriam 
cooperuit. et quasi per radios diuisi super singulorum capita descendens' tandem in eos tota 
intrauit. Sed et super militem inter alios descendit et intrauit. Unde tantam dilectionis dulce- 
dinem in corde et corpore sensit • ut pene pre nimietate dulcedinis non intellexerit utrum uiuue 
an mortuuK fuisset. Sed et ilia hora cito transiit. Hie inquiunt est dhus jlle wade semel ut 
dizimue a deo cotidie pasdmur. Qui uero in celum a nobis assumuntur i hoc dbo [f. 1096] sine 
fine perfruuntur. 

(XIX) Sed qiwniam ex parte uidisti que uidere dedderasti. requiem uidelioet beatorum et 
tormenta peccatorum! oportet nunc iratet redeas per eandem uiam qua uenisti. Et si amodo 
sobrie ac sancte uixeris i non solum de ista requie. sed et de oelorum mansione securue esse 
poteris. Si uero quod absit iterum illeoebris camis uitam tuam pollueris! en ipee uidisti quid 
tibi maneat in penis. Securus ergo redeas. nam quicquid hue iibi uenienti terroris erat' ti&i 
redeunti etiam apparere pertimescet. Ad hee uerba pauescens miles i magno merore pontifid- 
bus supplicare cepit. ne a tanta leticia ad erumpnas huiue seculi redire oogeretur. Non inquiunt 
ut postulas erit. sed dcut ipee dispoeuitt qui quod omnibus exi)ediat solus agnouit. Merens 
igitur miserabili^. uolens nolens egredihir. acceptaque benedictionei tristis admodum sed 
tamen intrepidus eadem qua uenerat reuertitur uia. et clausa est ianua. 

[HoMiLT n.] Eya nunc dilectissimi redeunte milite nostra reoordetur unuequisque qualia 
et quanta sunt omnia, siue beatorum gaudia. siue peccatorum tormenta. que adhuc in came 
positue' intuitu^ et experttie est. Mira certe uidentur i immo mira sunt et inestimabilia. Uerum 
si comparata fuerint ad ilia que nee oculus uidit. nee auris audiuit. nee cor homtnis cogitare 
potuit que preparauit dei«s diligentibue siue eontempnentibue se. fere nuUa uel minima pare- 
bunt. De tormentis aufem impiorum ad presens sufficiant! que superius dicta stmt. Excite- 
mue igitur [fo. 1096, col. 2] et erigamue karisetmi totum intellectum nostrum in quantum deus 
donauent et cogitemt^e quale et quantum sit ilhed electorum unicum et singulare gaudium. 
illud scilicet unum et summum bonum. omnino sibi sufficiens. nullo indigens quo omnia indigent 
ut sint ' et ut bene sint. Hoc bonum est deus pater, hoc est uerbum. id est filiuA patris. hoe ipsum 
est amor unue et communis patri et filio. id est sptri^us sanc^us ab utroque procedens. Quod 
autem horum est singulus quisque ' hee est tota trinitas simul pater, et filitce. et epiritus eanctua. 
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quoniam singulus quieque nan eat aliud quam summe simplex unitas et summe una simplidtas. 
que nee multiplicari. nee aliud et aliud esse potest. Pono hoc eat illtid idem unum. qtiod eat 
neoessarium. Porro hoc es^ illud unum necessarium in quo eat omne. et unum et totum. et solum 
bonum. Si enim singula bona delectabilia suntf cogitate intente qtmm delectabile sit illud 
bonum qtiod continet iocunditatem omnium bonorum. et non quale in rebus creatis sumus 
experti. sed tanto differentem i quanto differt creator a creatura. Si enim bona eat uita creata* 
qtmm bona eat uita creatrixf Si iocunda eat salus facta, quam iocunda eat salus que fadt 
omnem salutemf Si amabilis eat sapientia in oongnitione rerum conditarum. quam amabilis eat 
sapientia que omnia condidit ex nichilo^ Denique si multe et magne delectationes sunt in 
rebus delectabilibus. qualis et quanta eat delectatio in iUo qui fecit ilia delectabilia* O qui 
hoc bono fnietur. quid illi erit. et quid illi non erit i Certe quicquid uolet erit. et quod 
nolet non erit. Ibi quippe erunt bona corporis et anime. qualia neo oculus uidit. nee amis 
[fo. 110] audiuit. nee cor homt nis oogitauit. Cur ergo per multa uagamur querendo bona anime 
nosfre et corporis noatn i Amemus unum bonum in quo sunt omnia bona, et sufficit. Desi- 
deremus simplex bonum. quod eat omne bonum! et satis eat. Quid enim amas caro. quid desi- 
deras animal Ibi eat. ibi est 5 quicquid amatis. quicquid desideratis. Si delectat pulcritudo- 
fulgebunt iusti sicut sol. Si uelocitas aut fortitude aut libertas corporis, cui nichil obsistere 
possit! erun^ similes angelis dei. quia seminatur corpus animale* et suiget corpus sptW^uale. 
potestate utique non natura. Si longa et salubris uita! ibi eat sana etemitas. et etema sanitas. 
quia iusti in perpetuum uiuent. et salus iustorum a domtno. Si sacietas • saturabuntur cum 
apparuerit gloria dei. Si ebrietas' inebriabuntur ab ubertate domus dei. Si melodia* ibi 
chori angelorum concinunt sine fine deo. Si quelibet non immunda sed munda uoluptas • tor- 
rente uoluptatis sue potabit eos deus. Si sapientia' ipsa dei sapientia ostendet eis se ipsam. 
Si amiticia' diligent deum plus quam se ipsos. et inuicem tanqtmm se ipsos. et deus illos plus 
quam illi se ipsos. quia illi ilium, et se. et inuicem per ilium, et ille se et illos • per se ipsum. 
Si Concordia' omnibus illis erit una uoluntas. quia nulla eis erit nisi dei sola uoluntas. Si 
potestas i omnipotentes erunt sue uoluntatis. ut deus sue. Nam sicu^ potent quod uolet per 
se ipsum. ita poterunt illi quod uolent per ilium, quia sictit illi non aliud uolent quam quod 
illei ita et ille uolet quicquid illi uolent. et qtiod ille uolet' [fo.'llO, col. 2] non poterit non esse. 
Si honor et diuitiet deus sues seruos bonos et fideles supra multa constituet. immo filii dei. et dii 
uocabuntur. et erunt. et ubi erit unicus eius ibi erunt et illi. Heredes quidem dei coheredes au^em 
chiiati. Si uera securitas' certe ita certi erunt numqtiam et nullatenus ista uel potius istud 
bonum sibi defuturum! sicut certe erunt se non sua sponte illud amissuros. nee dilectorem 
deimi illud dilectoribus suis inuitis ablaturum. nee aliquid deo potentius inuitos deum et illos 
separaturum. Gaudium uero quale et quantum eat i ubi tale ac tanf um bonum t Cor humanum. 
cor indigens. cor expertum erumpnas. immo obrutum erumpnis. quantum gauderes. si his omni- 
bus habundares' Intenoga intima tua si capere possunt gaudium suumf de tanta beatitudine 
sua. Sed certe si quis alius quem omnino sicut te ipsum diligeres eandem beatitudinem haberet ' 
dupplicaretur gaudium tuum. quia non mintcs gauderes pro eo. quam pro te ipso. Si uero duo 
uel tres uel multo plures id ipsum haberentf tantundem pro singulis quantum pro te ipso 
gauderes. si singulos sicut te ipsum amares. Ergo in ilia perfecta karitate innumerabilium 
angelorum et hominum. ubi nuUus minus diliget alium quam se ipsum. non alitor gaudebit 
quisque pro singulis aliis quam pro se ipso. Si ergo cor homtnis de tanto sue bono uix capiet 
gaudium suum. quomodo capax erit tot et tantorum gaudiorum i Et utique quontam quantum 
quisque diliget aliquem. tantum de bono eius gaudet. sicut in ilia perfecta felicitate unus quis- 
que [fo. 1106] plus amabit sine oomparatione deum plus quam se et omnes alios secum. ita plus 
gaudebit absque estimatione de felicitate dei ' quam de sua et omnium aliorum secum. Sed si 
deum sic diligent toto corde. tota anima. ut tomen totum oor. tota mens, tota anima. non sufficiat 
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dignitati delectionis' profecto sic gaudebunt. toto oorde. tota mente. tota animat at totum oor. 
tota mens, tota anima. non sufficiat plenitudini gaudii. Et hoc fortasse est gaudium' de quo 
dicit uobis pater per filium suum. Petite et aedpietis • ut gaudium ueatium sit plenum. Ecoe 
kamMmi inuenimtM gaudium qtioddatii plenum, et pltiaquam plenum. Pleno quippe coide. 
plena mente. plena anima. pleno toto homine gaudio illot adhuo supra modum supererit 
gaudium. O si forte hoc gaudium eat in quod intrabunt semi boni. qui intrabunt in gaudium 
domtni sui* Bed gaudium illud oerte quo gaudebunt electi dd. neo oeulus uidit nee auris 
audtutf . neo in oor homtnis ascendit. Nondum ergo dixi aut cogitaui. quantum gaudium iUi 
beati semi domtni. Vtique enim gaudebunt. quantum amabunt. tan^um amabuntt quantum 
cognosoent. Quantum tunc agnoscent deum. et quantum amabunt eumt Certe nee oeulus 
uidit. nee auris audtut^. nee in cor homtnis ascendit in hao uita* qtiantum cognoscent ilium in 
ilia uita. Ergo miles noster licet mira et merito desideranda gaudia uiderit' non dum Ulud 
summum bonum et singulare beatorum gaudium uidit. Orandum ergo nobis est summopere 
karis8tmi. ut de deo gaudeamus. Et si non possumue in hac uita ad plenvm! [fo. 1106, col. 2] 
uel proficiamtM in dies, usque dum ueniat illud ad plenum. Proficiat hie in nobis notitia dei- 
et ibi fiat plena Crescat hie amor ipsius' et ibi sit plenus. ut hio gaudium noatrum sit in spe 
magnum t et ibi sit in re plenum. Deue enim per filium suum iubet immo eonsulit petere. et 
promittit aocipere. ut gaudium nostium plenum sit. Petamue igitur quod eonsulit. per admira- 
bilem eonsiliarium noatrum. Aocipiamus quod promittit per ueritatem suam. ut gaudium 
nostrum plenum sit. Meditetur interim mens noefra. loquatur inde lingua noatn, Amet 
illud oor nostrum, sermocinetur os nostrum. E2suriat illud anima noatn, deeideret tota sub- 
stantia noefra. doneo intremue in gaudium domtni dei noatri. Amen. 

Oocurramus mode fra^res kariMimi militi noatro redeunti. et uideamus si forte sine 
impedimento redierit. 

(XX) Egressus itaque sicu^ supra diximue miles de paradiso lugens. eo quod a tanta 
felicitate ad huiu« uite miseriam redire cogeretur! per eandem uiam qua uenerat reuersus eat 
Quem redeuntem quidem demones undique discurrentes terrere conati sunt' sed ad eiua 
aspectum ut auicule territi. per aera diffugerunt. Sed nee eum tormenta quioqiiam ledere 
potuerunt. Cumque uenissef ad predictam aulam in qua demones eum primitus inuaserunt* 
ecce uiri illi. zt. qui ibidem ei prime apparentes eum instruxerant. subito apparuerunt. Qui 
deum laudantes. eiueque uictorie eongratulantes • dixerunf . Eya fra^er nunc scimtca. quonidm 
per tormenta que sustinens [fo. Ill] uiriliter uicistif ab omnibue peocatis tuis purgatue es. Et 
ecoe iam patria tua- lucis aurora olarescit. Ascende igitur quamtotiue. Nam si prior eoclesie 
post missarum solempnia cum prooessione sua ueniens ad portam. te redetmtem non Inuenerit' 
statim de reditu tuo diffidens obserata porta redibit. Aooepta itaque ab eis benedictione proti- 
nue ascendit. Eadem uero hora qua prior portam aperuit' miles de intro ueniens apparuit. 
Quem cum gaudio magno prior suscipiens- in eocleeiam introduxit. in qua eum aliis quindecim 
diebus. oratiomhua insistere eonstituit. 

(XXI) Deinde signo dominioe cruds in humero susceptot dominid corporis sepulchrum 
ierosolimis uisitare perrexif. Et inde rediensi regem dominum suum cui prius familiaris 
extiterat i utpote ubrum industrium et prudentem adiit. quatinus eiusmodi quem sibi constderet 
ipee religionis habitum susciperet. Eodem aufem tempore pie memorie geruasitee abbas oenobii 
ludensis. qui a prephato rege locum ad construendum monasterium impetrauerat! monachum 
suum nomine Gilebertum de luda cum quibuedam aliis. qui sdlice^ Gilebertus postea fuit abbas 
de basingewerch ad eundem regem in hibemiam misit^ ut et locum susciperet. et monasterium 
fundaret. Qui cum ueniens ad regem susoeptus easet i conquestue eat quod illius patrie linguam 
ignoraret. Quod audiens rext ait. Optimum interpretem ti&i oommendabo. et aocito pre&to 
milite* iussit ut cummonacho maneret. Quam iussionem libentissime miles suscipiens! ait ad 
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dominum [fo. Ill, ool. 2] suum. Gratani^r ei seruire debeo. sed et uos cum magna gratiamm 
accione monachos cistemi oidinis in regno ueatro suacipere debetis. quoniam ut uerum fateart 
in aanctorum requie non uidi homines tanta gloria predito6. ut hmua leligionis uiros. Man- 
sitqii6 cum eodem Gileberto miles ille. sed nondum monachua. nee connersua fieri uoluit. Cepe- 
runt igifur monasterium construere. et manserunt simul ibidem duobti^ annis ac dimidio. 
Gilebertti8 uero domus iHiua erat cellerariu«. miles axitem f orinsecus in omnibus procurator erat 
et minister deuottM.' ac interpres fidelissimus. vdxitque sancte ac satis religiose, sicu^ idem 
testatur Gilebertu«. Et quando soli simul erant familiarity alicubi 1 ipdtca Gileberti rogatu ob 
edificationem hec omnia diligentissime narrare consueuerat. Postea uero monachi qui cum eo 
missi fuerant' ad ludense oenobium in angliam redierunt. militemque in hybemia honeste et 
religiose uiuentem dimiserunt. 

(XXII) Hec aufem omnia cum sepedictua Gilebertus coram multis me qaoque audiento 
sicu^ s&pius ab ipso milite audierat retulisset * affuit int^ alios xmvs qui hec ita contigisse 
dubitare dixt^. Cui Gilebertu«. Sunt quidam inquid qui dicunt qtiod aulam intrantes primo 
fiunt in extasi. et hec omnia in sptri^ uidere. Quod omnino sibi miles ita contigisse contra- 
dict f. Bed corporeis oculis se uidisse. et corporalit^r hec pertulisse constantissime testamur. Sed 
et ego in monasterio cui prefui aliquid oculis meis huic rei non ualde dissimile multique mecum 
conspezere [fo. 111b]. 

(XXIII) Elrat enim in eodem monasterio monachua quidam ualde religiosus. Cuiue sanc- 
fitati demones inuidentes i dormientem nocte quadam e dormitorio corporaliter tulerunt. Qui 
tribus diebu8 et noctibus ab ip«is detentus est ' fratribu« nescientibus quid de eo factum fuisset. 
Post tercium uero diem in lectulo suo a fratribus inuentus ee^.' pene ad mortem usque flagella- 
ttL8. horribiliterque a demonibus uulneratus. Michi quoque oonfessus est se stupenda et 
horrenda uidisse tormenta. Uizi^ au^em postea .xv. annos. sed uulnera ipsius nullo potuerunt 
medicamine curari. Semper enim aperta et quasi recentia uidebantur. quorum quedam ad 
mensuram longitudinis digiti uniua profunda fuerunt. Hie autem cum uidisset aliquando 
iuniorum aliquem immoderatius ridentem. uel iocantem. uel quolibet modo inordinate se haben- 
tem .' aiebat. O si scires quanta hiuc inordinate dissolutioni maneat pena • f orsitan gestus tuos 
tarn incompositos et mores emendares in melius. Huius monachi uulnera uidi. et manibus meis 
attrectaui. ipsumque post obitum ego ipse sepeliui. Huitia itaque uiri tarn sanc/i. tarn religiosi. 
mihiqtie tam familiaris relatio. si quid superioiis relationis mihi dubietatis inerat' penitue 
extersit. Hucusque Gileberttca. 

(XXIV) Ego autem postquam hec omnia audieram/ duos de hibemia abbates ut adhuc 
cercior fieiem super his conueni. Quorum unue.' quod nunqtiam in patria sua audierat talia 
respondit. [fo. 1116, col. 2] Alius uero ' quod multotiens hec audierit. et quod eeeent omnia 
uera affirmauit. Sed et hoc testatum ee^ .' quod idem purgatorium raro quis intrantium redit. 

(XXV) Nuper etiam affattca sum episcqpum quendam nepotem sancd patr[ic]ii tertii. socii 
uidelicet sancti Malachie florentianum nomine, in cuius episcopatu sicut ipse dixf^ eat idem 
purgatorium. De quo cum curiosius inquirerem .' respondit eptscopus. Certe trater uerum eat. 
Locus autem ille in episcopatu meo est / et multi pereunt in eodem purgatorio. Et qui forte 
redeunt ' ob immanitatem tormentorum que passi stint 1 languore siue pallore diutumo tabescunt. 
Sed si post ea sobrie et iuste uixerint i certi sunt alias pro peccatis suis penas se non esse per- 
pessuros. Est et aliud haut longe ab eodem loco quiddam ualde memorabile. qttod etiam iibi 
libenter narro. 

(XXVI) Manet au^em ibi iuxta quidam heremita. uir magne sancdtatis. cui uisibiliter una 
qtiaqtie nocte demonum apparet multitudo. Statimenim pos^ soils occubitum conueniunt in 
ipsitis cellule curia, et quasi concUium tota nocte tenentes i singuli coram qtiodam principe suo 
quid egerint in die referunt. ^t sic ante soils ortum recedunt. Hie uero uir uidet eos manifesta 
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et eotum nairationes intelligit. Ad hosttum Bxdem eiu$ aooedunt. eed intrare non presumentee i 
quaai nudas ei sepissime mulieres ostendunt. Fit etiam ut eorum relatu multorum uitam 
fictu9que secretissimos in prouincia nouerit. Hec cumdixisset epiacopus i ait capellanus ei. [fo. 
112.] Ego eundem uirum sanctum uidi. et nanabo uobis si placet i quod ab eo didici. Jubente 
uero epMCopo ut narraret i sic intulit. Centum miliaribu^ distat cella uiri illiua a pede montis 
sancU Brandani. iuxta quetii montem manet alius quidam heremita. quern sicut predictua uir 
dixit plua desideraret alloqui' quam alium quemquam in hao mortali uita. Quetii cum inter- 
rogarem que causa tueriti et cur ipaiua alloquium eatenus optauerit. quia demonum inquit 
narratione didici. non eum mcut heremitam uiuere. Ghiudent enim in concilio suo et congiatu- 
lantur ad inuicem / quod eum tarn facile seducunt. Sed et hoc quod ab eis nuper audisse con- 
tigit et uidisse narrabo. 

Cum quadam nocte congregati fuissentt et msgiBiro suo singuli precedentis opera diei 
retulissent. affuit inter alios unue. cui qui princeps eorum uidebatur/ ait. Numquid portas 
aliquid ad manducandum/ Et ille. Porto. Et quid inquit portas' Porto ait panem et 
caaeum. butirum et fiirinam. Cui magister. Uncle hec tibil Et ille. Duo inquit hodie derici 
uenerunt ad domum cuiuedam rustici diuitis. et petebant elemosinam in caritate chrieti. Bus- 
ticus BXitem habens heo omnia in co?iclaui • iurauit per sanctam caritatem christi se nichil habere 
quod posset eis largiri. et ob eiue periurium amisit quod habuit. Nam ut ea surriperemi michi 
concessum est. Mane igitur egressus. reppiri que audieram a demone nominari. scilicet panem 
et caseum. butirum et farinam. Sed nolens ut inde quisquam gustasseti omnia proieci in 
foueam. E2st et aliud quod [fo. 112, col. 2] tue dilectioni refero. quod et te mente retinere cupio* 
illudque refeire ceteris, ut eorum insidias caueant memento. 

(XXVII) Sacerdos quidam sancto uite et honeste panxxshiam regebat. in hac prouintia 
cuiua erat consuetudo! ut cotidie summo mane surgens. priua eccleete cimiterium drcumiens. 
vij. psalmos pro fidelibue defunctis decantaiet. Castissime uizit. et sollicite doctrine et operibu^ 
bonis operam dedit. Demones uero multotiens conquesti suntf quod ilium a proposito casti- 
monie et sanc^e conuersationis nullue eorum flectere ualeret. Unde magister eorum grauiter eos 
increpabat. Accedens aufem unu« eorum ait. Ego eum decipiam. Ego enim ei iam preparaui 
mulierem/ per quam eum a proposito deiciam. sed non niei infra .xv. annos id facere potero. 
Cui magister eius. Si infra .zt. annos ilium deicerest rem grandem faceres. Illis aufem 
diebue quibu8 hec a demonibue tractata sunt i surgens mane quadam die sacerdos. cimiterium- 
que de more circumiens i repperit iuxta crucem in cimiterio infantulam unam expositam. Quam 
accipiens commendauit cuidam nutrici ut eam quasi filiam suam propriam nutriret. Ablacta- 
tam uero litteras discere fecit, cuiua integritatem christo coTisecrare proposuit. Que cum ad 
pubertatis annos peruenissett et illius pulcritudini presbiter assuete et nimis familiariter 
intendisset. cepit in eiue exardescere concupiscentia. quia secundum camis pulcritudinem sed 
poiius putredinem nimis erat speciosa. Et quo secretiue et &miliarius eam alloquebaturl eo 
feruentiue in ipsiue [fo. 112&] amorem rapiebatur. Contigit autem nuper ut eiue assensum 
peteret. et impetrauit. Et licet acriue ureretur posf impetratum assensum/ pauefactue tamen 
ad opus tam insolitum. actum distulit in crastinum. Eadem uero sequenti nocte congr^gatis 
demonibua prosiliens in medium sacerdotis incentor! ait. Ante .xv. annos dixi qtiod per mulie- 
rem deicerem sacerdotem. et ecoe iam ilium ab ea feci petisse consensum! quam sibi adoptauerat 
in filiam. Sed et ipsa me suggerente concessit, et eras eos in meridie deiciam. His auditis 
omnes quasi gaudio magno cacchinantes et constrepentes. ei congratulabantur. Uisne inquit 
magister eorum socios habere tecum .' Non est ait necesse. Solus enim hoc opus perficiam, 
Qratias igitur agens illi magister eiue uiriliter eum egisse dicebat. Die uero crastina predictus 
presbiter aduoc^ms puellam i in cubiculum suum introduxit. eamque super lectum suum locaiiit. 
Stetit tgi^ur ante lectum aliquandiu' quid ageret hesitans. Tandem uero non illo instigante 
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qui eum ad hoc opus perduxerat. sed ipso inspirante qui non permittit hominem supra modum 
temptari^ pensans animo presbiter huius enomiitatem soeleiis' ait puelle. Expecta filia paulu- 
him' expecta donee redeam. Procedens itaqu« presbiter ad hostium cubili' cultrum arripuit. 
uirilia sibimet abscidit. forasque proiecit dioens. Quid putastis demonee. qttod uersutias 
iiestras non intellexerim' De p^rditione mea uel filie mee non gaudebitisS quia nee me nee 
illam habebitis. Sequenti uero nocte congregatis itenim demonibust interrogauit magister 
discipulum. si peregisset quod se facturum spoponderat. lUe uero ingemiscens incassum se 
laborasse respondit et quomodo presbiter eum preuenerat omnibus enarrauit. Jussu igitur 
magistii sui ab aliis grauissime flagellatus eat.* et ita cunctis pre ira turpi ter eiulantibus et 
horribiliter caehinnantibus concilium eorum dissipatum eat Sacerdos uero uirginem quam deo 
nutrierat t deo seruituram in monasterio uirginibus commendauit. 

Hec itaque pater uenerande que a predictis uiris ueracibus et ualde leligiosis andiui. 
sensum uerborum sequens. et relationis eorum seriem pro ut intelligere potui* sanctitati ueatre 
cunctisque in amorem et timorem dei proficere cupientibus. sicu^ iussistis eoce litteris significo. 
Si quis igitur quod scribere talia presumpserim me reprehenderit i iussioni uestre me obedien- 
tiam exhibuisse nouerit. Frecor et ego peccator humiliter. qui sanctorum exortationes patrum 
interserens. opusculum istud per capitula distincxi caritatem uestram. illud uidelicet legentium 
simul et audientium exorare^ quatinue a peocatis omnibus in presenti purgatum a supradictis 
et si que sunt alie penis extorrem. me una uobiscum post huius mortis horrorem transferat in 
prefatam beatorum requiem, ihesus chris^us dux et domtnus nosfer. cuius nomen gloriosum 
permanet et benedictum in secula seculorum. Amen. 
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The purpose of this paper is the reinforcement of the doctrine of a single, con- 
tinuous, and evolving movement in English Literature during the century beginning 
approximately with 1726. This view is opposed to that which regards this century as 
divided laterally into two or three separable periods, and to that which conceives it as 
a juxtaposition of concurrent but essentially disparate streams. The discussion, how- 
ever, will be a word of rearrangement, redistribution of emphasis, and philosophizing, 
rather than an exploitation of new material 

Since the publication (1831) of Macaulay's essay on Byron the view that there was 
a distinct literary movement between Cowper and Scott has been familiar, though there 
cannot be said to have been an agreement as to its fundamental nature, nor as to an 
appropriate designation for it Between 1880 and 1885 students of the literature of 
the middle of the eighteenth century began to identify and separate from the general 
drift of literary convention features which had long been accepted as characteristic of 
the fully recognized movement of the end of the century. These studies have increased 
in number and completeness until we have clearly established that, however the middle 
of the century was still pursuing the tradition of Pope and Addison, or was a *' period 
of transition," it was most significantly the ^'beginning of the romantic movement." 

The philosophy of the matter which connects these two periods into one orderly 
development, the unfolding of one fundamental artistic impulse from Thomson to 
Scott, is also not unfamiliar in recent criticism. Yet this doctrine cannot be said to 
be established, being rather diffused, surmised, and regarded as a wavering category, 
especially subject to constant modification and exception owing to the attention given 
to the long persistence of Queen Anne material and style, and to the seemingly con- 
tradictory nature of so many currents and eddies in so wide and long a stream. 
Moreover, so large an organization and so confident a delimitation of the romantic 
movement could not safely be made until now, when, having passed through the 
full literary movement that succeeded it, we are able to look over the alternating tides 
of the last two centuries and see that new lines of direction appeared in our literary 
history only in the second quarter of the eighteenth and the second quarter of the 
nineteenth centuries, and that other apparent departures are not breakings of the 
unity of the period, but accelerations, eddies, or openings of new springs into a 
congenial movement. It is now critically becoming to state such an opinion, not 
tentatively or with apology, but with assurance arising both from abundant special, 
scientific studies and from sufficient »sthetio philosophizing. The recognition of a 
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period so extensive, preceded by an equally unified and extended classical age and 
succeeded by the complementary and antithetical Victorian era, is made in the face of 
much critical opposition. There are those who, starting from close historical studies, 
emphasize the smaller movements of subject-matter and style, arrange several periods 
within the century, and are instinctively averse to views starting rather from phi- 
losophy and generic classification. Again, there are those who continue to regard 
the dying classical literature as the distinctive feature of the mid-eighteenth century, 
merely cataloguing as exceptional and unexpected some revivals of romance. Opposed 
also are the critics who fail to see that the Victorian era, or nineteenth century, is of 
essentially different impulses from the romantic age that preceded it. These would 
bravely include in one period, for example, Coleridge and Tennyson, Scott and George 
Eliot, the two Wordsworths — the one of the Lyrical Ballads and The Prelude^ and 
the other of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets — or would provide merely for a moment of 
acceleration and infiux of new subject-matter when Tennyson and Browning and Carlyle 
began to worL Finally, opposition comes from the students of special interests or 
threads of the movement, such as naturalism, romanticism, liberty, or social reform. 
These find it difficult to admit that interests so diverse in materials and atmosphere 
can be explained as from a single source. They would affirm, for example, that 
nothing more than a neighborly contemporaneity can be detected between the revival 
of the Middle Ages and the new, delicate, and extensive descriptions of physical 
nature which are found close together in the middle of the century. 

Seeking an explanation for the number of legitimate views of the movement we 
are studying, we may profitably recognize four types of literary historians. ^- There 
are, in the first place, the annalistic students who write with scholarly care the exact 
history of authors and masterpieces, with details of dates, occasions, changes, and the 
immediate connections with other men and productions, but without effort to place 
and explain finally. This recital of literary facts with their immediate current history, 
the product of instinctively scientific and scholarly studies, makes for the emphasizing 
of individual items and for suspense of judgment It particularly helps to resist the 
spirit of mere syllabus-making and of exaggerating commonplace resemblances. 
Inevitably this way of regarding the facts will result in a large number of ''periods'* 
and in the frequent splitting up of ''schools'* and tendencies according to conspicuQus 
but minor artistic qualities. ^Then there are the more philosophical writers who, 
from an instinct for generalization, the widest application of a few laws, and pushing 
back all explanation of phenomena to the most fundamental principle that will apply, 
inevitably reach doctrines of a few long periods which explain men and books of the 
age as products of "one common wave of life and thought," accounting for generic to 
the neglect of individual phenomena. ^In the next place there are the critics who are 
concerned to trace carefully and extensively some single species of literature or some 
special literary interest. They isolate it as a thread from a complex web, and follow 
it both through periods where it is a natural and significant expression of the 
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times and through those in which it is alien and obscure. Instances will be found in 
recent histories of the essay, of the novel, of romanticism, of social ideals. While this 
close pursuit of the natural history of distinct literary interests, and species affords a 
discipline in artistic continuity and sequence, in watching how these interests fare in 
friendly and adverse ages, and proves the persistence and necessity of the few great 
art forms, on the other hand, in isolating its theme it loses sight of the connections of 
it with other literary and social concerns, and is apt to heighten the importance of the i 
subject even to the point of identifying with it the whole movement, t And finally 
there are those, very influential in our day, who regard the law of influence among 
writers as most fundamental, whether it be discipleship, the passing on of a torch, or 
the artistic revulsions and reactions, the first of which continues tendencies and imita- 
tions, making schools, while the other starts new impulses and changes the line of 
direction. These critics have brought freshly to mind the vigor both of imitation and 
of the instinctive polarity in artistic temperaments, the latter revealing itself especially 
in the passion for new personal expression. 

The special service rendered scholarly tradition by the other groups of critics % 
must not obscure the fact that it is the philosophical student who will give the last 
word upon both the delimitation of these periods and the creating forces in them. His 
statements will be fewer than the others, his periods long, and his categories apply 
only at a relatively low level. He will take less notice of the rich variety of actual 
phenomena, and he will often seem to be sacrificing his peculiarly literary province in 
order to establish connections with philosophy and the social sciences. But only in 
his work can be found the explanations which reduce literary facts to their final 
mental principles. He may be expected to offer as an hypothesis some more simple, 
natural, co-ordinating principle of the artistic nature, which as a new base line will 
work a new critical triangulation. 

Whatever problems remain as to the spaces between them, as to beginnings and 
decadences, all the historians are agreed in recognizing four creating and strikingly 
apparent centers for modem English literature, having their climaxes of production 
near the openings of the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and the late middle of 
the nineteenth centuries. The philosophical historian explains these four periods as 
alternating expressions in art of the two most fundamental impulses in human nature 
— that which starts from and emphasizes the natural, innate, given, individual, and 
absolute in man, and that which starts from and emphasizes the outer world, social 
order, and the laws and systems of thought and conduct which bind men into great 
wholes. These two impulses in our literature never die out, but now one and now the 
other has a revival and complete expression, one being always quiescent, or active only 
in conscious revivals or as the charily admitted factor in some compromise or eclecti- 
cism. But, in providing for the return of these waves of artistic interest, the philoso- 
pher, having dropped the worn, mechanical figure of the swinging pendolom, affirms 
that it is always upon a higher level; that great achievements in art never pass out of 
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consciousneBs; that, though the later eighteenth century repeats the essential instincts 
of the sixteenth, and the Victorian era those of the classical period, it is in each case 
with permanent lessons learned from the great movement just preceding, and with 
manifold differences due to new materials in the social and mental world which must 
be interpreted and pleased. And he will not have finished his work until he accounts 
for the shifted themes, the changed order of species, the emphasis on new elements 
of style, in this recurrence of impulses in the rising spiral. We conclude, then, that 
these periods are not accidents in history, but inevitable occurrences in that balancing, 
symmetrical life of society and art which keeps alive both these absolute instincts of 
mankind, though in succession it asserts and controls first the individual and then the 
social order. This organic connection of our literary phenomena with all other human 
interests that spring from the general impulses of notable periods, may leave finally 
many sdsthetic questions unsolved, but is as complete an explanation as criticism can 
afford. 

But a discriminating scholarship not only must take full account of the beginnings 
and subsidence as well as of the creating, distinguishing center of a literary movement, 
but it is delighted to do so because it is precisely among the simplicities and experi- 
ments of such beginnings that there will be most easily detected the nature and elements 
of the impulses which later will create more important, but therefore more complicated 
and less resolvable, work. It is in the study of one of these periods of survivals and 
prophecies that the criticism of the last twenty years has accomplished a notable 
achievement — that of attaching vitally the second and third quarters of the eighteenth 
century to the fourth. The impelling force of this critical success has been the 
steady discovery of characteristics of the full romantic writers farther and farther 
back — Keats and Coleridge in Chatterton and the lovers of the old ballads, Words- 
worth in Cowper and then in Thomson, and Wordsworth ^s poetic theories in Joseph 
Warton. Thomson was found to treat nature as did Oowper, Bums, and Wordsworth ; 
the fountains of romance were opened by the early imitators of Spenser, by the 
revivers of the ballads, by Macpherson; Gray^s Elegy was a document in the 
sympathetic view of the life of lowly people long before Oowper's fireside verse or 
Wordsworth's pictures of mountain shepherds. Since 1885 in what is called the 
"beginnings of the romantic movement" the emphasis has been shifted from the sub- 
siding ^^ eighteenth century" to those naturalistic, ^'romantic,*' and revolutionary 
tendencies which flowed in a continuous wave of evolution from Thomson to Scott. 
The mild and permissive way in which it was stated by Gosse (1888) that ''a slow and 
slender, but ever broadening stream of natural observation has been meandering 
down" and ^'the buried and forgotten seeds of romantic fancy were becoming stimu- 
lated," has given way to stronger, more didactic statements that between 1725 and 
1785 there blossomed all the features of the full romantic movement, and that these 
beginnings are the new and characteristic, and therefore the classifying, elements in 
the latter half of the century. 
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In eBtabliBhing this single broad literary movement for the century following the 
writing of Thomson^s Seasons^ critical difficulty has arisen from applying the term 
*' romantic '' to the whole. Since Heine^s famous dictum (1835) there has been fre- 
quent efiFort to limit the terms '* romantic^' and "romanticism" to the designation of 
the revival and imitation of the life and spirit of the Middle Ages. On the other 
hand, there has been a wider popular tendency to speak of the entire period as the 
"romantic movement," a tendency not discouraged by the fact that it creates many 
contradictions and paradoxes. 

As to the term "romantic" itself, it may be pointed out that originally it was not 
limited as has been done by Heine and his followers. Sufficient evidence may be 
gathered from a few sentences in that most notable piece of thoroughly conscious criti- 
cism in the early times of the movement — Warton^s Essay on Pope (1766): "The 
scenes of Thomson are frequently as wild and romantic as those of Salvator Rosa, 
viewed with precipices and torrents, and ' castled cliffs,' and deep valleys, with piny 
mountains, and the gloomiest caverns " (I, 43). Speaking of Pope^s picture of the 
American Indian, he says: "The simple notions which uncivilized nations entertain of 
a future state are many of them beautifully romantic, and some of them the best sub- 
jects for poetry" (II, 68). In his final summary of Pope he says: "He who would 
think the Fairy Queen, Palamon and Arcite^ The Tempest^ or Comus childish and 
^ romantic might relish Pope" (II, 409). The term then was used originally to charac- 
terize any picturesque, fresh, distinct, mysterious material, and not exclusively that 
borrowed or imitated from the Middle Ages. 

Furthermore, before and throughout the period under study, the term "romantic" 
was commonly used as one of contempt and scoffing, as naming not only the revivals 
of medifldvalism, but anything strange, grotesque, mysterious, over-sentimental, any 
appeal for change in the social order, and demand for liberty. Scott, most eminent of 
mediadvalists, could condemn the fantastic and grotesque work of Walpole and Radcliffe 
as " romantic." It was perhaps the translation into English of the serious meaning 
and force of the term as used on the continent, combined with English philosophic 
criticism from Warton to Coleridge, that established the word as a term of critical 
approval; this was accomplished by emphasizing and interpreting the qualities and 
materials it named, as the new and creative interests of the time. 

Moreover, notice must be taken of an instinctive tendency in all critical processes 
to radiate their terms, a process that follows the two other stages in the history of 
critical terms, that of literary and figurative description, and that of narrowed and exact 
definition. If the word is picturesque and easily distinguishable, if it names some 
^^ striking quality or interest of an age, then, as in all metonymy, it is seized upon and 
radiated — a process which finally makes it do duty even antagonistic to its origin and 
history. In the recent rewriting of the history of eighteenth-century literature such a 
spreading and reversion of the term "romantic" has occurred in spite of many protests. 
The literary material and pleasure named by it have been found in work not "romantic" 
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in the exact Bense demanded by Heine's dictum. Its popular convenience is great, no 
other term having gained any wide usage except the conmionplaoe though exact 

* '* Georgian era/' with its umesthetic associations. Historical usage, critical instinct, 

• and popular convenience unite, then, in defense of this term as an appropriate name 
for the movement, and in resisting the limitation of it to revived medisBvalism. 
Objections to it, therefore, must be set down to the conviction that there is no continu- 
ous period to be named, or that this radiation is opposed to clear thinking, or to the 
unyielding determination to hold the word for the one definite literary interest, or to 
mere critical impatience with philosophical as differing from historical categories. 

But this doctrine of a single long movement would at first seem to create more 
contradictions than it solves. It does, as already intimated, make prominent the inter- 
ests, ideas, and forms that are common to the age, and it shows that, while these are 
few in number, like the characteristics of a scientific genus their explaining power is 
great because they exhibit the working of some large permanent features of man's 
artistic nature. Furthermore, these few common characteristics unite the world of 
letters to the other worlds of politics, social movements, philosophy, and religion. But 
even when these are fully demonstrated and agreements reached concerning the one 
spirit which manifests itself in the varied phenomena of the romantic movement, there 
are two kinds of contradictions to be adjusted — those unavoidable and insoluble excep- 
tions which spring from the continuance throughout the movement of work produced 
under the absolutely opposite and complementary classical impulse, and paradoxes 
which are seeming contradictions reducible to harmony by more penetrating concep- 
tions of their nature, and which arise chiefly from emphasis upon the material upon 
which the romantic instinct works rather than upon the attitude of mind in which it 
labors. 

Among these exceptions must be placed, first, the long continuance and slow decay 
of Queen Anne literary impulses. A classical age, due to the naturally sharp reactions 
against romantic excesses, begins promptly, vigorously, and widely; but dies down slowly 
through the stages of conventionality, imitation, and the natural persistence of common 
sense, propriety, and vested rights. A romantic period, on the other hand, begins 
tentatively, timidly, in outbreaks and fiurries, but after reaching its climax passes 
quickly into intemperance and abuse, and soon loses its native power and public 
respect. Dr. Johnson lived far into the romantic period, in all so opposed to things 
<< romantic" that we may even use his savage antipathies as a way of measuring the 
strength of the new taste in Gray, the ballad lovers, Macpherson, and Chatterton. 
Undoubtedly, also, general public taste delighted in Dryden, Pope, and Addison, into 
and even throughout the center of the romantic age. Most of the work of these later 
Augustans is, however, hereditary and repetitious. The only exception to this general- 
ization is the outburst of realistic fiction in the middle of the century. This, of course, 
was a great creative movement, and, together with the literary essay, the most important 
gift to letters by the entire classical period. But it did belong to the classical movement 
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and is seen now only to have occurred later in the movement than might have been 
expected, was not continued and developed — the next realistic wave not occurring for a 
century afterward. Important as it is, it was therefore not so characteristic in the 
third quarter of the century as the rising impulses of passion, romance, and revolution. 
But Gray's poetry before the Elegy^ that of Goldsmith, Johnson, the early work of 
Cowper, and the English poems of Bums, to mention only important writers, show how 
long the imitated forms and spirit of Queen Anne verse persisted, and in reference to 
the new work around, how uncharacteristic and paradoxical it became. Such mere 
momentum and gradual decay of classical taste have their own places in the history of 
the period; but in the history of the romantic movement they are negligible survivals. 
These principles of gradual decay and slow beginnings further provide an adequate 
explanation of so-called '* periods of transition'' of which the years 1725 to 1775 make 
an example. Such a period has no philosophical meaning except as the matters for 
notice are the beginnings of new tendencies. It is a matter of course that an older 

# literary impulse should slowly die down into decreased production, imitation, and the 
cold feebleness of an antique propriety ^ and that a new literary impulse should have 
a time of experiment, of new ideas in old forms, of reaction and protest. But for the 
literary historian the latter demands the emphasis; he will notice chiefly the literary 
aspiration and moods seeking expression, watch the appearance of new material, strive 
to connect the new growth with the general mind of the new time, and endeavor to regis- 
ter the differences between this and previous appearances of the same instincts. From 
the point of view of these tidal literary movements, when he considers the year 1748, 
he will make more of Thomson's Castle of Indolence than of Richardson's Clarissa 
Harlowe, more of Chatterton's Ella and The Ballade of ChariHe than of Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey in 1768. Even when in the same writer he finds the con- 
ventional and inherited closely preceding or accompanying things new and revolu- 
tionary, as in Gray, Goldsmith, and Cowper, he exclaims over the fresh elements, even 
though they be of slight amount and import in the mass of the man's work, as that 
which gives critical distinction because they*are originating or accelerating the move- 
ment which is later to create work of universal value. To construct in criticism a 

i ^'period of transition" as if it had any real independence is to violate the deepest 
law of the natural history of a literary movement — its inevitable continuance until 
it completely expresses and satisfies the artistic mind of the time. 

Another of these natural exceptions, which do not, however, weaken the defense 
of a single long period, is found in the conscious reactions and revivals that occur 
during its life-history. The terms " protest" and " reaction " in literary history cover 
two very different attitudes of mind — the reaction from a preceding but just ending 
movement and the reaction against a' current dominant movement. Instances of the 
former are the more or less unconscious reaction of Thomson and the revivers of Spenser 
and Milton in the second quarter of the eighteenth century ; and in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century in the perfectly conscious protests of Tennyson against 
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the '* blind hyBterics'^ of much previous romantic writing. It is possible that in oar 
first enthnsiastic interpretation of the beginnings of the romantic movement too much 
attention was given to these protests against previonsly dominant tendencie& If the 
new expressions were merely reactions, they have slight critical significance. If they 
were impulses toward some new element or form in art, or new aspect of subject- 
matter, interest should at once be focused on the new items, since they and not the 
revulsions are the causes, and indicated lines of development The essential matters in 
the early revival and imitation of older English literature, and later of the features of 
life and art of the medieval or ''Gbthic" ages, are that here men found pictures of 
life and modes of expression fresh, natural, deeply human, and moving to the passions. 
But the stages of experiment, or getting away from the immediate past by imitation 
of distant, not contiguous, literature was soon passed. The qualities the poets there 
found were detected in subject-matter of their own natures and surroundings, and the 
movement passed to the second stage of conscious assertion and active creation. 

But it is the second kind of protest and reaction which more concerns us now — * 
those conscious outcroppings and revivals of an alien interest in the very midst of a 
creative period. In this movement examples may be seen in the work of Jane Austen 
and in the really characteristic part of Landor's work ; in the literary movement of the 
seventeenth century the poetry of Milton is such an exception, the pre-Baphaelites J 

and the revival of romance in and after Stevenson, in nineteenth-century literature. It 
does not diminish their absolute value in literature to show that they are not in accord 
with the distinctive spirit of their periods, but are often scornfully protesting and 
withdrawn. Scott in fiction and Keats in his treatment of classic subjects are of the 
period; Jane Austen and Landor are above, beside, ahead, or belated — as one cares to 
see them. But they call for no new classification, being adequately explained by the 
persistence of the perennial classical current underneath the dominant romantic flood. 
A proof of the merely sporadic character of these revivals is the fact that they have 
no immeiliate influence on other writers, even when, as in the case of Jane Austen, 
they make so notable additions to the total treasure of our art. 

A third of these irreconcilable exceptions is found in an occasional writer, or 
even decided school, who is moved by the spirit of ideal '^classicism,'' who recognizes 
the legitimacy of both the classical and the romantic pleas, the lyric and epic instinct 
in art, and who attempts to combine and reconcile them. They endeavor to establish a 
golden mean, perfecting both subject and form and allowing neither to have predomi- 
nant right in art, offering the ideal compromise of the individual with society, the 
temperate balancing of all emotions, permitting the loss of no sacred thing of the past 
while creating freely for a present world. From such devotion to perfection came the 
immortal part of Landor's work and from such the good wine which time shall draw 
off from the total must of Tennyson. An instance of this kind of exception in the midst 
of a full-flowing movement is not to be reduced to terms of it, but must be allowed to 
remain an eddy, often picturesque and beautiful, and always critically interesting. 
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We are brought finally to a group of real paradoxes in the romantic movement 
which are to be reconciled by exhibiting the working in them of a common law, or 
whose peaked insistence is to be modified by the perspective of a wide view. The age 
we are studying is especially rich in these paradoxes. A romantic impulse always # 
arouses the human being's central self, starts all his native faculties anew, and makes 
him aware of the pleasure and legitimacy of seeing and interpreting the world from 
the point of view of his own individuality. He admits no external model, organized 
world, or system to be served and to limit. Hence all is new and even revolutionary. 
Laws and principles separating art and artistic instincts from other large concerns 
in philosophy, politics, religion, and history are broken down ; the forms and species 
of literature emphasized by the preceding classical age are widely abrogated. Witness 
Wordsworth's denial of any essential difference between prose and poetry, Shelley's 
mingling of poetry, philosophy, and political science, and the paradox in the very 
title ''lyrical ballads." This centrifugal and expansive tendency, this spending of 
feeling, like Wordsworth's nutting boy, on stocks and stones and on the vacant air, 
will juxtapose not only in the same movement, but even in the same mind, interests so 
diverse as to amount to genuine paradoxes. On the other hand, a classical age 
assembles an sBsthetic system with a body of fixed laws, and subjects the artistic impulses 
to these derived statutes. It therefore concentrates, defines, and unifies. Its literary « 
impulses can be more readily stated in terms of the objects or materials to be por- 
trayed. ''Faithfulness to material" is an almost adequate definition of the impulse 
of a realistic period. Hence it is relatively free from exceptions and paradoxes. 

The group of contradictions now to be examined may be summarized as follows : > 
in an age by postulate full of human affairs, adventure, and epic activities, the exact 
portrayal of physical nature for itself seems a paradox ; in such an age the striking dream 
of escape from the multitude into seclusion is another ; sentimental melancholy in an 
age theoretically, at least, full of activity, creative and happy, is another ; the excessive 
brooding over inner experiences is a seeming contradiction to the brave delight in the 
heroic goings-on of the world ; it might not have been expected that an age of so great 
delight in the concrete human life should pay so much heed to doctrines of general 
humanity ; nor that so much dependence upon mere reason, so much devising and 
propagating vast theoretical schemes of thought and conduct, should appear in a time 
so widely and intensely emotional; the portrayal and defense of the lowly, common, and 
real in a period of delight in the rare, mysterious, and distant seems a paradox; an 
early aspect of the movement is its protest against the general and undiscriminative in 
style in favor of concreteness and particularity, yet at the same time the passion for 
abstraction spread widely; there is a pointed paradox in the very phrase " lyrical bal- 
lads ; " and finally the natural pleasure in a rich, elaborate, active world of men seems 
contradictory to the delicate dream of simplification in maimers and in literary style. 

Before attempting the solution of these paradoxes, it is necessary even once more 
to survey the suggestions and hypotheses offered by students as causal explanation 
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of the art of the period, and to make choice farther between the theories which gronp 

* the phenomena nnder terms of one all-explaining law and those which, despairing of 
such unification, present a rich aggregation of secondary causes, but no one final cause 
— a choice between the more literary and scientific and the more speculative and philo^ 

J sophical historians. The most important of these principles of explanation are these : 
the return to nature ; the passion for romance ; the instinct of liberty; general revolu- 
tionary impulses ; the passions of individuality; idealism ; the revival of emotion ; the 
democratic principle ; another wave of humanism ; the epic instinct. It is, perhaps, 
only academically and speculatively urgent to attempt a co-ordination of these as 
branches from one root, as streams from one spring; for practical scholarship it is suffi- 
cient if all be included in a history of the period, provision being made for careful 
statements as to the date at which, in what temperaments, with what immediate causes 
and effects, and over what materials each of the larger literary interests showed itself. 
But for the philosophy of the matter, the only basis for removing the paradoxes, it is 
still worth while to venture the boldest generalizations in the hope of grasping that 
principle which will classify the largest body of phenomena. 

Becognizing and granting the venturesomeness of the attempt, I suggest that 
such an explanation is found in a deeper interpretation of the principle embodied in the 

^ word *' nature'' — that the romantic movement is one of the inevitably recurring expres- 
sions of the tastes and emotions of the natural human mind« By this natural mind I 
do not mean the savage mind or that of primitive man, but rather the innate core of 
preference and tendency, the same in essence for all men when they are free from sys- 
tems, conventions, and social pressure. It is to be distinguished from the social mind 
which exists on the same horizontal level of evolution and experience, and from that of 
early man which is lower in the perpendicular scale of culture levels. Nor is this 
principle to be identified or even confused with the veteran topic of *' the return to 
nature^' in either of its two forms — that of rich observation, accurate description, and 
emotional interpretation of physical nature, nor yet that philosophy of *' naturalism '^ 
which attempted to demonstrate an original '^nature of man*' or a once-existing whole- 
some '^natural'' state of society. Even beneath these doctrines we discover as sasthetic 
explanation, the arousing, the self -consciousness of the artist, the mind ''operating by its 
own force and bias," the enjoyment of his natural self, the freedom of innate tastes and 

I impulses. It is this spring of " nature '* in contradiction to a similarly large respect 
for social order, for a world of artistic achievement and law, which is the most essen- 
tial motive of the romantic temperament. 

The view of this '' na^^al '^ impulse as a single principle co-ordinating the pheno- 
mena of the period is noffpe obscured by the fact that the objects of the physical or 
human world upon which it expends itself, or which it uses in its artistic creations, are 
very diverse. Looking at these ''materials" only we could make no classification of them 
into any large unity. The romantic spirit is highly centrifugal; the artist's central self 
is strongly agitated from within, and the resultant waves break on many differently 
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shaped and conditioned shores. Furthermore, in an age as late in history as this there 
are many grades of intellectual and social personalities affected, there are accmnolated 
ideals and conventions overlying. As the principle of nature partly breaks away from 
these and partly breaks through them, it produces many paradoxes without ceasing to be 
a single continuous principle of production. If, for example, the childlike wonder over 
phenomena strong, striking, and mysterious, is a product of unsophisticated natural 
minds and of all men when they imaginatively reproduce in themselves such a state, just 
as much the eternally primitive nature in an educated mind will wonder over and enjoy 
the simple, naive, and restful in the seemingly idyllic life of peasants, in things 
^'common,'' and in uncomplez society. Both are *^ natural," though at the opposite sides 
of the radiating center. 

The next inquiry, then, is as to what instincts and activities will be exhibited by 
this newly asserted natural mind as it frees itself from conventional theory and action, 
regards its own impulses as the law of its pleasure, and begins to present and interpret 
a new world of art. This inquiry is frankly a priori^ and, owing to the purpose of 
this paper, tacitly assumes the conclusions reached in recent studies of our last two 
romaSfc periods and also in those made upon primitive and modem popular tastes 
and the literary instincts of children. It is not too much to say that these studies have 
established a few large characteristics of this creating spirit which are universal and 
continue as a spirit or bias in every such *' natural '' period. 

% The natural mind in art will, above all, turn to things new and strange, making 

** a renaissance of wonder." It may be expected, too, that this will be attended by 
sharp protests against an uninteresting present world. This spirit will, moreover, 
delight in an active, moving, human world, and therefore in heroic and accomplishing 
agents. Again, it seeks those experiences which deeply move our first affections, 
arousing profoundly both terror and pity. And finally it delights in a world of 
concrete, individual facts and items of experience, attaching emotions and philosophies 
to images and instances rather than to generalizations and classe& 

If we may then take as granted these general features of the natural romantic 
mind in art, we must group about them the special features of the period, due to the 
century in which it lay, the intellectual and artistic achievements in the world's con- 
sciousness, the social and moral theories inherited, the living infiuence of great master- 
pieces and schools of letters, and both the imitations and reactions of the time. A 
conspectus drawn from the last century of appreciation and criticism exhibits the fol- 

1 lowing as special characteristics of the English romantic movement :Ja turning to the 
distant past or future for materials of enjoyment, attended by protests against cold, 
unpicturesque surroundings; a feeling for all forms of freedom as this upheaving con- 
sciousness, trusting to the unerring light of its new loves, strikes against the barriers 
ot the constituted order; the naive, frank outpouring of personal experience and 
feeling; the unhesitating portrayal of all grades of emotion from mere sensibility 
to the most extravagant passion; sentimentality and sentimental melancholy; the 
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discovery of essentially homan and beantifol characteristics in the simplest people and 
circmnstances, and the gradual perfecting of a doctrine of the worth of man as man, 
attended finally by active, revolutionary protests against the conventions of caste and 
social privilege ; an interest in what is rare, distant, terrible, and picturesque in physi- 
cal nature, an escape from the city and from the half -humanized nature of parks and 
gardens;- a pleasure in the detailed, particular and picturesque rather than in the 
general and undiscriminating; a spirit of brooding and of contemplation leading at 
the end to much abstract thinking; a simultaneous development of an absolute 
skepticism toward the metaphysics and theology of the immediate past and the 
released instinct of mysticism leading to the most extravagant systems of faith and 
the conviction that the world is just what the thinking and feeling mind decrees it 
shall be ; the legitimacy and excellency of emotion and passion, the assertion that the 
feelings are more nearly the center of the humafl self than the intellect; and, finally, 
as against national ideals, the spread of a doctrine of cosmopolitanism, the dream of 
a universal brotherhood of similar tastes and behavior. Varied as they are, these 
are all aspects of the tastes and activities of this reasserted natural mind, and beneath 
them it may be traced as the germinal and classifying principle. 

A consideration immediately derived from this fundamental principle, and which 
itself eases more than one paradox, presents itself at once for discussion. It is that in 
^ the romantic movement the revival of personality, of individual experience and 
emotion, was a portrayal of the inner nature rather as a source of life and free activity 
than as an object of study, of analysis and of introspection. Being in a modem 
world, of course many aspects and movements of feeling were presented with deli- 
cacy and elaboration. But the romantic mind acts, and loves action, it seeks experi- 
ence — is willing to seek experience for the sake of the concomitant emotions; it gives 
way to the feelings natural under every circumstance. This is the essentially epic 
spirit in a modem world. Its way of handling emotion differs radically from the 
lyric way of the nineteenth century wherein the inner life is elaborately studied, 
wondered over, regarded as the victim of an untoward environment, wailing and 
repining in beautiful, but ineffectual sadness. This spirit is fundamentally opposed 
to the belief in one's personality, in the legitimacy of one's likes and dislikes, the 
passion for experimentation and experience, the neglect of the barriers, caution, willed 
restraint, and moral law which characterized the romantic movement. Of course. 
Bums and Ferguson, and later Byron, wrote good songs, but Thomson, Goldsmith, 
Gray, Cowper, Crabbe, Coleridge, and Wordsworth did not ; and the poetry of Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats that is essentially lyrical is relatively small in amount, was felt 
by them not to be their important work, and has not the quality of dainty pausing, 
slight aspects of subject-matter, very simple structure, the extreme, painful self- 
consciousness, the morbid, esoteric sentiment, tears whose meaning the weeper knows 
not, characteristic of the lyric poetry of the nineteenth century. In spite of the 
fact that Bums wrote many perfect songs and Shelley affords an occasional radiant 
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surprise, it is a mistake to speak of the period as *4yrical.^' As one might expect in . 
a modem period of art there is a large amonnt of snfiFused lyricism. But it is slight ^ 
in comparison with the amount of more objective work done, and in kind different ' 
from the lyric writing preceding and following. The attempt to identify tiie musical 
beauty of the objective description and active sentiment of Eeats's Eve of St. Agnes 
or Coleridge's Ancient Mariner with lyric poetry proper, shows critical confusion, 
losing sight both of the nature and appeal of the two poetic kinds. The paradox of 
cataloguing the period as essentially epic, while it treats so much the inner and per- 
sonal life, is one of those dissipated by emphasizing thus the epic spirit in which this 
is done, regarding the inner life as source and scene of a moving stream of emo- 
tional events. Byron affords us precisely the exception that tests the rule in that his 
native joy in an active epic world, falling back from the limp and cynical post-revolu- 
tion life and thought, produced in him a satiric, pseudo-lyric melancholy. 

One of the aspects of the movement accepted by all students is its passion for| 
things ^' human." Now, to Pope and his age the proper study of mankind was man ; not 
individual men, personal, separated, natural, but man as a class, man of social relations, 
the creation largely of his inheritance and surroundings. Again, the nineteenth-century 
literature has been most fundamentally social, with its demand for human documents in 
letters, its infusion of the doctrines of social progress, and its denial, in theory, of innate 
and absolute individual rights. It may be urged that these are passions for "the 
human,'' for humanity; and popular oratory in each period insisted that men were 
never so interested in human welfare. The paradox of affirming that the romantic 
movement was also a " human" movement is cleared up by noticing that in the age of 
Pope this human interest was chiefly social, whereas in this period it was the portrayal 
and defense of the universal and "real" in human nature — those innate qualities 
and actions true for all times and places, and to be detected by sympathy underneath 
the classes which are almost dehumanized by caste and privilege. A final philo- 
sophy may regard both as essential in a complete man or society; the romantic move- 
ment discovered, felt, described, defended what it regarded as the natural, absolute and 
real in human nature, and resisted the instinct of all classical ages to look at human 
beings from the ground of classes, occupations and privileges. 

No characteristic of the period has been more constantly noticed than that of its « 
feeling, emotion, passion; many critics have felt this to be a sufficient category in 
which to place all its phenomena. What is to be said, then, of the remarkable out- 
burst of free thought, of ** reason," seen, say, in Bums, Godwin, Shelley, Hunt, 
Byron, Coleridge, and the early work of Wordsworth ? This may be said, that it was 
an apotheosis of Beason, not a defense of reasoning ; of the intuitive, a priori^ idealistic 
aspects of the mind, not of the logical, discursive, scientific features. These latter 
are, of course, sharply critical both of the processes and conclusions of feeling and 
intuition ; the former are not. The ordered path of the reasoning process is classical ; ^ 
the intuitive leap to Beason is romantic. It was this revolutionary glorification of 
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Reason, this emotional rationalization of all human affairs that freed many creative 
minds in the midst of the movement from all conventions and inspired many experi- 
ments in living above or apart from the expected customs of society. Wordsworth 
paraphrasing Godwin, stated the new rationalism thns: 

.... What delight, 
^ How glorioiifl I in self-knowledge and self-rule, 

To look through all the frailties of the world, 
And, with a resolute mastery whaking off 
Infirmities of nature, time and place. 
Build social upon personal Liberty, 
Which, to the blind restraints of genehd laws 
Superior, magisterially adopts 
One guide, the light of circumstances, flashed 
Upon an independent intellect. 

—Pf elude, XI, 285. 

It is a long-standing paradox that the same literary movement should have pro- 
t duced features so opposite as the love of the rare, strange, mysterious, and *' romantic," 
and the close study and exact portrayal of the common and real. The second quarter 
of the century witnessed the decline in production of the Vergilian type of pastoral 
poetry, though much popular taste for it in its dying sentimental aspect lingered even 
so far down as Crabbe's day. It witnessed as well the beginnings of the more 
sympathetic and accurate descriptions of lowly human life in the country, running in 
a generally widening stream from Ramsay to Wordsworth. We see this discrimina- 
tive treatment of lowly life through all degrees of sympathy — apology, portrayal, 
enjoyment, defense, and propagandism — this delight in the near-by, common, and 
''mean," nmning exactly parallel to the movements for imitating older literature, 
reviving the ballads, and introducing other mediaBval and Gothic materials. They 
mingle in the same poet, as when Gray presents us so radical a statement of the com- 
pensations for lowliness and within a few years exhibits distinctive romanticism in his 
Norse poems. This portrayal of lowly, unelaborate life, the beauty in common things 
which is an hourly neighbor to the poet, seems to have sprung from and satisfied 
at least three features of natural taste — it excited pity and other tender feelings, it 
pleased the sense of concrete, particular reality, and, paradoxical as it seems, gratified 
the desire for things new, mysterious, and striking. The discovery that there were 
indeed spiritual compensations for the pain and ignominy of lowly estate, that the 
poor abounded in sympathies, tenderness, and nobility thought before to adhere only 
in leisure and culture, that ''all of us have one common human heart," was the opening 
of a world as unknown, as distant, as fresh, requiring as much imagination to grasp it, 
and as really, if less vividly, creating emotion, as that other world feigned by fancy 
in the Middle Ages or the Orient. Here again the contradiction disappears if we take 
attention from the diverse material with which we start and fix it upon the common 
spirit and delight which pervades alL To be sure, these pictures of " unassuming 
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things that hold a silent station in this beauteoos world'' fell largely on closed eyes. 
It was a slight vein kept open by the conscious effort of a few writers, and was easily 
absorbed in the more vigorous tide of social and political revolution. But though it 
lies at the outer edge, it is clearly within that expanding, radiating circle of the 
natural taste of this energized and flowing human movement 

It seems at first irreconcilable that the movement exhibited early and throughout 
its history intense delight in things concrete, particular, discriminated, in picturesque 
imagery and very exact deecriptions, and at the same time 80 much inclination for 
'^contemplation," for abstract reasoning, and for vast speculative schemes of thinking 
and of literary endeavor. As early as Warton's Essay on Pope (1756) this was noted 
by the critic as characteristic of Thomson, Mason, Gray, and others. Warton claimed 
that the introduction of reflections and sentiments was one of the most pleasing arts of 
descriptive poetry. Looking more deeply, we see the paradox disappear in the fact that 
while the natural, elementary, intuitive mind resists the long process of rising from 
many facts through the slow degrees of inference and classification to demonstrable 
theories and systems, it has no hesitancy or difficulty in springing from single concrete 
facts to large principles or laws. In the pre-Baphaelite movement, that short, conscious 
revival and outburst of romantic feeling in an alien time, is seen again this union of 
concreteness and abstraction. Here there was no distress in uniting the most naive, 
exact detail with mystical devotion and philosophies. And it was even so in Blake and 
Shelley; and though Wordsworth allowed his contemplative and philosophical ten- 
dencies to triumph finally over his poetry, his great work before the Excursion shows 
how this incongruity can be harmonized in the exercise of a great imagination. 

There is a piquant and almost defiant paradox in the combination *' lyrical ballads,^' 
present also in the explanations of the origin and purpose of the poems themselves as 
given by Wordsworth and Coleridge. It is recalled that the poets were trying to com- 
bine the two cardinal points of poetry, ''the power of exciting the sympathy of the reader 
by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, and the power of giving the interest of 
reality by the modifying colors of the imagination.'^ The contradiction is reconciled 
in noticing that "lyrical" is here strictly an attributive and not an essential or phrasal 
adjective; that the lyrical quality was subordinate and even accidental; that Coleridge 
succeded in making a great poem because he gave an active, objective, ballad and epic 
spirit to his work and, as he himself said, would have done better to omit the moral- 
izing lyric passage at the end; and that when Wordsworth failed it was just because 
be did not observe the laws of the very "ballad" material with which he set out In 
saying that the romantic movement was in the largest view an "epic'' expression, we 
protest against the too common limiting of the term to epic poetry — either the older 
ballad and folk epics or the literary developed epics. It covers, by a natural reten- 
tion and spreading of its original sense, all those Uterary impulses and modes wherein 
poets and romancers look at, enjoy, participate in, the enterprises of a living world. 
If originally such joy in movement was entirely simple, objective, and detached, it is 
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not inoonBifltent that the modem poet should find more feeling involved in the stream 
of events, or find his own emotions more aroused, or feel that the dull and conventional 
onlookers should be kindled to sympathy and participation. It was to be found of 
Wordsworth too, that the natural history of emotions could not be made to synchronize 
with a series of epic incidents, however much some great emotion may have originally 
set them going — that he injured his stories to enforce his psychology. He was mis- 
taken in thinking he could use a ballad form and trace in it the history of a lyric mood. 
This lyrical nimbus surrounding the flow of epic incident differs radically from the 
results secured when the poet looks only into his heart and writes, analyzing, psychol- 
ogizing, tracing exact histories of feeling, and moralizing — characteristics of modem 
essential *4yrism.'' 

One of the pictures<}ue inconsistencies of the period was the advocacy here 
and there of simplification. This was never, to be sure, a movement, but it was 
persistent throughout the age in the dreams of many highly cultivated natures. 
Simplicity is of course not originally a quality of " romance '^ nor is it an attitude 
of natural taste. This is rather all for elaboration, high coloring, addition to crude 
material of a rich overlay of associations. But the sentiment for simplicity was, like 
the other naturalistic impulses, a desire to escape from a wearisome present of elaborate 
literary and social practice. The simple and true in country life, the naturalness of the 
ballad style, the spiritual theories of the common life in Oowper and Wordsworth were 
as truly such an escape from the complexities and ills of disheartening surroundings 
as were Walpole's and Chatterton's half -serious revivals of mediceval life ; they spring 
from the same spirit of re-asserted, natural taste. 

Starting from these principles of solution one sees why the subject-matter treated 
by the romantic poets and poetry cannot be used as the classifying basis. The whole 
period was very diverse in its materials, having nothing like the common social and 
moral subjects of the classical movement. IThe romantic impulse is an attitude of mind, 
a spirit given, a passion for modification, ornamentation, and re-creation of material in 
terms of a self -originated ideal, and not a mood dictated by experience and faithfulness 
to material. Of course, the outlining and description of a new and distinct subject- 
matter is always a notable thing in literary history. But unless it be able to create a 
new form or fulfil a distinct artistic function, it does not rise to the dignity of a 
literary movement No aspect of its subject-matter achieved such dignity in the 
romAntio period. Here is the fundamental objection to identifying the revival of 
medi9Bval material with the essentially romantic spirit. The far-reaching suggestion 
of Heine's to this effect has been supplemented and illustrated both widely and bril- 
liantly by later writers, but always with the result of leaving many critics unsatisfied, 
who find the spirit of romance in other subjects, and insist that this spirit as a 
selecting and creating agent should be the center of statement The same objection 
iiolds when any other object of its interest is regarded as the essential element — as 
physical nature, or lowly life, or social regeneration. It goes anywhere for material, 
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